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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. S. makes the following remarks on 
the account of the descent of the Rev. 
Joseph Sikes, contained in Burke’s His- 
tory of the Landed Gentry. After men- 
tioning the origin of the family, given by 
Thoresby in his Ducatus Leodiensis, Mr. 
Burke says :—‘‘ One of its branches sub- 
sequently settled at Leeds, in Yorkshire ; 
the same learned antiquary acquainting 
us (after describing the castle of that 
town), that ‘ where it of old stood is now 
a capital messuage, and the ancient Ma- 
nor House, lately, with the Park, &c., 
the estate of Richard Sikes, esq. his 
grandson Richard having also, it appears, 
been Alderman of Leeds when first incor- 
porated, and Ais son Richard, Parson of 
Kirkheaton, 1350/. deep in the list of 
compounders.’, Thoresby has it—‘ Where 
the castle of old stood, is now a capital 
messuage, and the ancient Manor House, 
lately with the Park, &c., the estate of 
Richard Sykes, of Leeds, Gent., now, in 
right of Elizabeth, his eldest daughter 
and co-heir, of Richard Wilson, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, of Gray’s Inn. This fa- 
mily of the Sykes’s sprung from those of 
the name at Sykes-dyke (whose servants 
wore the branded bull as their badge), 
near Carlisle ; whence one William Sykes, 
a younger brother, came into these more 
populous and trading parts, where he 
considerably improved himself by the 
clothing trade; his grandson, Richard, 
was Alderman of Leeds when first incor- 
porated, and one of the most eminent 
merchants in these parts; of whom, and 
his son Richard, Parson of Kirkheaton 
(who was 1350/. deep in the list of com- 
pounders), more in its proper place.’ 
Thus Mr. Burke, in attempting to con- 
ceal that the family was formerly mer- 
cantile, commits himself. Mr. Burke 
proceeds—‘ The name was of eminency 
in Richard 3rd’s time, when by the in- 
quisitiones post mortem and ad quod dam- 
num, we learn that a writ of mesne was 
sued by Robert de Sike against Daniel 
Fletwitch, to acquit him of services de- 
manded by the king, the said Robert 
holding of the crown as mesne lord.’ 
Mr. Thoresby, in his account of the fa- 
mily of Idle, says—‘ The name was of 
eminency in Edward 3rd’s reign, when a 
writ of mesne was sued by David Flet- 
witch against Robert de Idle, to acquit 
him of services demanded by the king, 
the said Robert holding of the king as 
mesne lord.” These two sentences strike 
one as being extremely similar. Again, 


Mr. Burke says—‘The Rev. Richard 
Sikes, 5th in lineal descent from Richard 
Sikes, of Sikes-dyke, temp. Hen. 6th, 
and eldest son of the Rector of Kirk- 
heaton, was himself Rector of Spofforth 





and Prebendary of York. He espoused 
Anna, daughter of the Rev. Mark Mickle- 
thwaite, Rector of Long Marston, and 
had, with other children who died issue- 
less, a son and heir, Richard Sikes, esq. 
M.A., who wedded Martha, daughter 
and heir of Sir Francis Cavendish Bur- 
ton, and died 1696, leaving a son, Jo- 
seph Sikes, esq.’ (grandfather of the pre- 
sent Rev. Joseph Sikes, L.L.B.) On 
turning to Thoresby, I find that this very 
Richard Sykes, M.A., died sine prole, 
10th October, 1686. Neither is there 
any account of his marriage. It must be 
recollected that Thoresby lived at this 
period, so that his statement can hardly 
be incorrect. If, on examination of only 
one pedigree, so many discrepancies are 
discovered. how can we place confidence 
in the rest of the work ? ”’ 

The biographer of Sir John Eardley 
Wilmot states that Lord Mansfield ‘* con- 
ferred the singular honour of writing the 
epitaph upon Sir Thomas Dennison, one 
of the Judges of the Court of K. B. 
(who died in 1765), which is believed to 
be the only work of the kind that came 
from his hand.’’ Has this appeared in print, 
or where is the epitaph to be seen? a 

We feel obliged to E. A, H. who ha- 
sent us drawings of an ancient ring, sil- 
ver gilt, recently thrown up by the 
plough in a field near Okehampton, and 
now in the possession of the Rev. H. 
Fothergill. In the centre is a heart be- 
tween four trefoil leaves, surmounted by 
a coronet; opposite to these, on the back 
of the ring, are two clasped hands,—the 
whole of good workmanship, We should 
not assign an earlier date to it than the 
seventeenth century. 

The seal of Archbishop Waldeby, en- 
graved in our September number, which, 
when published a century ago by Dr. 
Drake, was in the possession of an inn- 
holder at Durham, is not nowin that 
city, but in the hands of the Registrar of 
the Dean and Chapter of York, having 
been found behind a chest in the Vestry 
during Jonathan Martin’s fire. 

A gentleman at Manchester has shown 
us avery handsome sacramental cup, of 
silver gilt, engraved with the royal arms 
charged with the inescocheon of Nassau, 
and the following inscription— ‘‘ Ex dono 
Marie, Serenissime Anglie &c. Regine, 
in usum Eccl’ Bmx, Marie &c. Breagh- 
more-Wheeler. Obijt 28 X>"*, 94."" Our 
correspondents are requested to state 
where the church of Breaghmore- Wheeler 
may be; and whether they can throw any 
light upon this gift of Queen Mary: 
which is the more remarkable, as bearing 
the date of her death, and having there- 
fore the appearance of a bequest. 
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History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, in Germany, &c. 
By J. H.M. D’Aubigné. 1838. 8vo. Walther. 


WE could have wished that a history of the ‘“ Great Reformation,” 
worthy of its subject, and which has been so Jong a desideratum in litera- 
ture, had been written in our language, and reserved for some writer 
of our own. In either of the Universities, and particularly now in one, are 
to be found those who could have entered on their important task, after 
a long and familiar acquaintance with its general principles, its causes, and 
its results ; who could have brought to the investigation of it, a depth and 
variety of learning, secular and divine, a comprehension of reasoning, a 
temperance of judgment, an impartiality of decision, a purity and elevation 
of mind, and a tenderness and delicacy of feeling ;—all requisite for the 
successful accomplishment of so great a work. It is a work not to be received 
from every hand—éure ravrn, dure rapa ravrwy : but the leisure which is 
necessary for such tasks, the absence of all disturbing calls of immediate 
pressure, the calm unbroken tranquillity which is required for the com- 
position of works of original thought and laborious compilation, are unfor- 
tunately in our days, even in those very seats which have been considered 
as the home of the Muses, and the sanctuary of the thoughtful and studious 
scholar, either denied, or in the most favourable cases too much abridged. 
Only a few years have passed, since we were informed by one 
of the brightest ornaments of an University,* whose illustrious name 
he sheltered from unjust reproach, when he was rebuking a thoughtless 
sneer which had been directed against the learning and industry of its 
. members ; that so much had the state of things been altered, and so urgent 
and so numerous were the demands of society upon the collegiate system, 
that the Universities could barely retain within themselves, members suffi- 
cient to perform the necessary duties of instruction, and to fill the chairs 
of learning and science. Since that time, not only have the same causes 
continued more urgently to act, but others also have arisen, productive 
of the same effects; and which render it imperative on those 
learned bodies, not only to meet hostile attacks, but to repress internal 
divisions ; to defend themselves against unjust accusations, to refute 
injurious doctrines, and to advocate and advance neglected and forgotten 
truths. So strong are the calls of public duty, so increasing the de- 
mands of official situations, so onerous the weight of ministerial labours, 





* See Dr. Copleston’s triumphant reply to the attacks of the Edinburgh Review on 
the University. We cannot quote the exact words—but we give the meaning. 
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so overpowering the interest and importance of temporary subjects, so 
necessary the immediate removal of misconceptions, and the extirpation 
of evil doctrines; so wide also has the circle of literature and science 
spread, and so deeply and accurately must their different provinces be 
known, that the very attainment, in a moderate degree, of what are deemed 
necessary acquirements, must alone demand a great portion of the leisure 
which life has to give to the cultivation of the mind. We may grieve, 
but cannot be surprised to find those, from whose great talents, and pro- 
found acquirements, we might expect the richest fruit, lamenting that for 
the composition of original works time and thought are not allowed them.* 
If that ingenious poet could arise, whose ill-directed satire represent- 
ed Isis as lamenting over her listless and degenerate sons, he would have 
now to strike another chord of his lyre ; and he might more justly com- 
plain, that the minds of those of most original powers and most profound 
acquirements were employed, not in advancing onwards in the discovery of 
truth, and carrying the banners of their victory over fresh fields of con- 
quest ; but in supporting doctrines that ought never to have been 
doubted, in reasserting claims that should never have been renounced, in 
defending themselves from accusations that ought never to have been ad- 
vanced, in re-arguing that which had been once allowed, and restoring that 
which was well nigh forgot. ‘To regain the ground that has been lost, and 
to take the position that had been abandoned, is, it would appear, all that 
the most strenuous and diligent can effect. What a proof it is, upon what 
a tottering and uncertain basis Truth ever stands, that even in the most 
enlightened times it may gradually become obscure or disappear ; that its 
light and serene countenance may be veiled and clouded by passions 
and opinions at any time, even after its full effulgence has been seen ; 
and that our progress is so bounded, and the limits of our strength so nar- 
row, that to keep the little pathway we have gained in the realms of know- 
ledge, free from briars and thorns that are closely rising up behind “us, may 
be considered as the humble work of duty, with which we must be content. 
As it is, the history of the Reformation has, in the present instance, fallen 
into the hands of a worthy, virtuous, and well-instructed member of the 
Church ; it may still make room for a work more philosophical and more 
profound ; but the volume of Mr. D'Aubigné will always be distin- 
guished for the clearness of its arrangement, the judiciousness of its plan, 
the candour of its sentiments, the sincerity of its piety, the sufficiency of 
its learning, and the eloquence and animation of its style. The arguments 
are honestly stated, the inferences logically and fairly drawn. There is 
no subject, it may be said, that in the hands of a man of genius may not be 
interesting: what is superficial, is dull enough ; but the most massive 
volumes of elaborate composition may be the very materials which, under a 
new arrangement and disposition, will afford equally instruction and de- 
light. The gems of purest ray serene, which flash and glitter in the solar 
rays, imbibed their “ dark lustre ’’ in the unfathomable caverns of the deep. 
Undoubtedly the subject selected by the present writer would demand a 
most extensive collection of materials, a laborious investigation of docu- 
ments, a severe scrutiny of motives and actions, a fine discrimination of 





* See advertisement prefixed to the proposed Translation of the Fathers, by Prof. 
Pusey, Mr. Newman, Professor Keble, &c. 
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evidence, a profound knowledge of character, a wise and candid interpre- 
tation of opinions, a due allowance for circumstances, and a keen observa- 
tion of the progress of events : but the subject is, in itself and all its parts, 
most singularly attractive, as it is important; it has the due mixture of 
thought and action, of outward ornament and inward strength, in which 
the mind delights ; it exhibits the strongest contrasts and the most vivid 
representations ; magnificent in its general features, picturesque in its mi- 
nute details, The pencil that describes this portion of the history of man, 
must be dipt alternately in the darkest gloom and the brightest illumina- 
tion. It must describe men as slaves of the grossest superstition and 
ignorance—and as inheritors of the most unclouded reason and the most 
perfect liberty ; it will have to exhibit them as trampled on and subdued— 
as rising against their oppressors, and triumphant—as enthralled and free ; 
it will describe the long and fearful struggle of good and evil, of tyrannic 
power and of free resolve ; it will point to the dismantled and mouldering 
fortress of despotic sway on the one side—and on the other to the civil and 
social institutions rising every where around, and to the blessings flowing 
from the restored liberty of conscience, and the unalterable rights that 
Nature has bestowed on the human mind. — It will shew in this tremendous 
conflict, how every energy possessed by man was called forth and ex- 
hansted even to the utmost limits of his strength ; and it will keep itself ever 
onthe watch to observe the operation of that superior Power, whose unseen 
hand was directing the efforts and guiding the counsels of his creatures, ac- 
cording to his own mysterious will; acting against all advantage, successful 
against all probability, making simplicity confound the wise, and giving to 
the weak the fetters that are to bind the strong. What a picture is that 
which places in contrast with each other, the proud halls of the Vatican, 
and the cottage of the poor miner in Thuringia; which shews on one side, 
the florid beauty and marble splendour of a Temple that exhausted the 
treasures of the earth, and on the other the wooden beams and naked 
rafters of the little chapel that stood in ruins in the square of Wittenberg. 
Where we see here arranged all the temporal and spiritual power of 
the church triumphant upon earth: its assembled pontiffs, and cardinals, 
and legates—its archbishops and abbots—its subject or allied princes 
and potentates, its learned doctors, its monastic dignitaries—its weapons 
of carnal power, its bulls, its decretals, its indulgences, its fulminations of 
anger, its pardons of mercy, its curse and its forgiveness—its vast tem- 
poral treasures—its still more extended spiritual possessions—its hoary 
aud venerable age—its revered and consecrated name: there nothing 
but what was poor, forgotten, and despised—the peasant’s cottage— 
the scholar’s garret—the monastic cell. Such is the subject and such 
the materials of the history which we are now observing. We shall be 
much indebted to the work itself for the slight outline of it, which we 
attempt to give. 

The history of the power, and consequently of the corruptions, of the 
Church, should commence from the succession of Charlemegne and the 
decretals of Isidorus, because it would evince that its authority was founded 
upon falsehood. ‘ A barefaced fabrication (as our author says) was for 
ages the arsenal of Rome.” Then followed the atrocities of the pontiffs 
themselves, their personal luxury, their intoxication, their madness. A 
tradition (though disputed,) says, that a young girl named Joanna, or Joan, 
sate in St. Peter’s chair, and that the maternal throes surprised her in the 
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mnidst of a procession of the Church; or is it rather to be believed, that 
under her single name, was symbolised the power and influence which the 
Theodoras, and Lucretias, and Marozias possessed and abused? Again, 
a child of twelve years of age, brought up in debauchery, was elected Pope 
under the name of Benedict IX. Of his life, said the abbot of Cassino, 
“Vita quam turpis, quam foeda, quamque execranda exstiterit, hor- 
resco referens.” The age of luxury sometimes gave way to that of ambi- 
tion. Hildebrand, as is justly said, was the personification of the 
Roman pontificate in its strength and glory. He desired to establish a 
visible theocracy, of which the Pope should be the head, and to make 
Christian Rome, like the heathen, the mistress of the world. ‘ What 
Cesar could not effect by torrents of blood, said his flatterers, you have 
accomplished with a word.” The first blow was hurled at the priests, for 
the celibacy of the clergy * was necessary to his purposes. Those who had 
wives were often insulted by the populace, derided, stricken, and even 
slain. Then followed the next master stroke of policy, the excommunica- 
tion from every christian rite: every “‘church-going bell” was mute, every 
church-door was closed, every sacramental rite forbidden, and, following the 
criminal from life to death, from this world to the next, the dreaded maledic- 
tion extended to the grave. What cannot worldly ambition and false and un- 
godly zeal effect on the sensual and corrupted heart of man ! The last words 
of the dying pontiff were, ‘‘Dilexi justitiam, et odivi iniquitatem ; propter ea 
morior in exilio.” Thus then was established, that the priest was the master 
—the laity the slaves. Such was the principle and spirit of the church. In 
Luther’s time, there was still to be seen at Erfurt, a picture in which the 
Church was represented as a ship sailing to heaven ; on board of it were 
neither laymen, nor prince, nor king; but in front the Pope and his 
cardinals, with the Holy Spirit over them, and on each side priests and 
monks. While the clergy were thus securely and pleasantly sailing on 
towards Paradise, the laity were represented struggling in the water, and 
swimming towards the vessel; some sinking, and some catching at the 
ropes that the fathers threw out to save them. In this way, salvation was 
openly declared to be in the power of them to bestow or to withhold: and 
* salvation, (says our author,) considered as derived from any power in man, 
is the germinating principle of all errors and perversions. ‘The scandal pro- 
duced by this fundamental error brought on the Reformation,t and the pro- 
fession of the contrary principle was the means by which it was achieved.” 
When salvation was once taken out of the hands of the Deity, then fol- 
lowed every abuse which it is possible to conceive ; then came indulgen- 
cies and pardons—penances and flagellations—sackcloth and the scourge— 
the supererogatory merits of one supplying the deficiencies of the other--pu- 
rifying fires—purgatory—masses—fixed prices for every sin. Lastly, under 
Gregory the Seventh appeared the great jubilee that was to replenish the 





* On the preference of Celibacy, as ‘‘ the higher state, not enforced by the Ro- 
manist, but with reference to specific cases, and to provide for especial need,’’ see 
Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 208. It is, methinks, the anticipated 
sentiment of a future and a better age. ! 

Tt “The refusal of the cup to the laity was felt at the time of the Reformation to be 
a great practical cruelty, so much so, that observers of no mean name have not doubted 
that it was the chief ground why the religiowis so earnestly sought for a Reformation, 
and that Aad Rome conceded that point, the Reformation would never have taken 
place in the way it did.”’—Pusey’s Letter, &c. p. 136. 
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coffers of the Vatican ; the plenary indulgence, that was to be purchased as you 
might purchase meat, at every market place in Christendom. Well is it said, 
—the evil was at its height, and then the Reformer arose.” The theology 
of the church consisted, as is well known, chiefly in the captious subtlety 
of dialectics, Luther's hatred of which is seen in every page of his works 
Peter de Lombard, Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas were read instead of St. 
John and St. Paul. Grace was distinguished into formative and refor- 
mative ; into gratia gratis data, and gratia gratum faciens. When Peter de 
Lombard was asked, if two men die the same day, one rich, the other poor ; 
one having masses said, and works of charity done for him, and the 
other having only the ordinary prayers of the church for her departed 
children, he answered thus,—*‘ the rich man’s deliverance from purgatory 
will not be more perfect, but it will be earlier.” The face of the earth was 
covered with monks and friars, and heaven filled with saints and mediators. 
Boxes were loaded with the hair of virgins who had never been chaste, and the 
teeth of saints who had never been temperate. Such relics as these were 
farmed for a certain sum, and hawked about the country. At Wittemberg 
was a fragment of the ark, some soot from Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery fur- 
nace, and part of St. Christopher's beard. At Schaffhausen was shown the 
breath of St. Joseph, that Nicodemus received on his glove. At Wurtem- 
berg the vendor of this kind of merchandize adorned his cap with a feather 
taken from the archangel Michael’s wing. ‘Then came the midnight 
chaunts, the Ave-Marias and prayers to St. Ursula and St. Bridget and St. 
Monaca. By way of recreation, the holiest seasons of the Christian era 
were selected for desecration, and its festivals set apart for exhibitions of 
the most profane buffoonery. ‘The humours of Easter were never over- 
passed, and the object of the preacher, at that season, was to excite his 
hearers to laughter. To effect this, one preacher imitated the cuckoo, 
another hissed like a goose ; one dragged to the altar a layman dressed in a 
monk's cowl, a second related the most indecent stories, a third recounted 
the tricks of the apostle St. Peter,—among others how, at an inn, he 
cheated his host by not paying his reckoning. CE£colampadius has written a 
treatise on this subject,—de Risu Paschali. The temples of religion be- 
came stages ;—the priests jugglers and mountebanks. Such want of reli- 
gious feeling was of course accompanied by a correspondent want of mora- 
lity. The lower clergy frequented taverns and stews ; the bishops and the 
higher clergy preferred the camp to the church, wore armour instead of 
their holy vestments, and went out, sword in hand, to attack their neigh- 
bours-* ‘This, howdver, was but common scandal compared to the history 
of one family,—tke Borgias,—whose eminence in guilt surpassed all others, 
and who managed, in their race alone, to assemble almost every crime that 
can disgrace humanity. The history of their enormities, however, can be 
transferred to no page without covering it with pollution and disgust. 

It may well be supposed that a darkness of the understanding accom- 
panied this corruption of the heart. All learning was ridiculed or de- 
nounced. Whoever studies Hebrew, said one, becomes immediately a 
Jew. Greek, said another, is a modern language: be on your guard 





* Erasmus thought nothing sounded so harsh as martial offices and titles joined with 
ecclesiastical, and that these mixtures were a prostitution of the profession: he com- 


mended England for guarding against so preposterous a practice. See Knight’s Life, 
p. 244, 
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against it. The New Testament, said a third, is full of serpents and 
thorns.* In 1524, Thomas Linacre, the well-known scholar, and friend 
of Erasmus, first a physician, and afterwards a divine, had never read the 
New Testament! The School of Theology in Paris declared before the 
Parliament, “ there is an end of religion if the study of the Hebrew and 
Greek is permitted.” Even in Italy, where letters flourished most, the 
taste of the finest scholars became falsely effeminate and corrupt, in pro- 
portion as their religious feelings were impaired; in fact, they despised 
the language of the Scriptures, and avoided the mention of those names 
that have been consecrated by an authority divine. Cardinal Bembo 
wrote always, instead of the Holy Spirit,—the breath of the Celestial 
Zephyr ; for remission of sins, he substituted,—the pity of the manes and 
the Gods ; and instead of “ Christ the Son of God,”’—Minerva sprung from 
the head of Jupiter. He rebuked Cardinal Sadolet for reading St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, which he called ‘‘ childish puerilities.’’ Nothing 
now was left of pure Christianity but the name; but when abuses are 
ripe, reform begins. First and foremost, the temporal Princes, as the 
Hohenstraufens, heroes who wore the imperial crown, rose, however 
fruitlessly, against the usurping Head of the Church. ‘Then the men of 
genius and of learning, the scholar and the poet, arrayed themselves 
against the papacy. Dante, in his Inferno, dared to place the most 
powerful of the Popes in hell. Petrarch called loudly and repeatedly for 
the restoration of the primitive church. The lament may still be heard, 
that issued in such heartfelt tones from the rocky solitudes and caverns of 
Vaucluse, 


‘¢ It still oppress’d with care the sage’s thought ; 
It call’d forth accents from the poet’s lyre, 
Too sad, too deeply plaintive.” 


As the call for reformation became stronger and more general,hen 

assembled the famous Council of Constance. All the pageantry and pride 
of the temporal church was there, as if in mockery of its self-restoration. 
The princes and potentates of Europe came, and no less than eighteen hun- 
dred doctors supported the throne of “ divinity.” The election and its re- 
sult is known. Then followed the unexpected treachery of Colonna, the grief 
and indignation of Sigismund, and the deep disappointment and sorrow 
of all sincere and pious men. Three Popes had been deposed, Huss had 
been burnt at the stake, but the oracle of Rome was yet infallible. Still, 
under every disadvantageous appearance, the good seed had been silently 
dropped into men’s hearts, and a commencing motion in the current of 
opinion might be seen. The wicked were slain in their own devices. In 
politics the Popes were treacherous and deceitful ; and thus the temporal 
princes, who had negotiations with them, became acquainted with the 
**naughtiness of their hearts.” They were licentious and dissolute in 
their lives, and this could not escape altogether the knowledge of the 
people. Much truth was preserved by the scholastic divines, which, in 
time, dropped from its dark and husky shell, and became wholesome food. 
Gencral knowledge was also advancing: the mental eye of the benighted age 





* When Erasmus’s edition of St. Jerome was in the press, some of the grave divines 
ran to the printer, adjuring him not to suffer any Greek or Hebrew to be intermixed, 
for there was great danger in those languages, and no manner of use but for curiosity 
only. See Knight’s Life, p. 278. Is not something like this, the opinion of our 
Puritanical divines ? but their progenitors were learned. 


l 
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had began to open. ‘‘Mundus resipiscit '’ (says Erasmus) ‘‘velut ex altissimo 
somno expergiscens.”” Men thought, and questioned each other of their 
thoughts, and became more intelligent and resolved. ‘There was a rising 
murmur heard not only amid the oaks of Lebanon, but among the humbler 
reeds of Jordan : an unseen spirit of knowledge had entered at once into the 
Prince’s palace, the scholar’s study, and the mechanic's shop. The voice 
was first heard from ‘‘ the Alpine mountains cold ” of Piedmont, and among 
the followers of Valdo. It then changed its abode,—it spake from the depth 
of the dungeon in which Huss lay, and reappeared in the midst of the 
flames that were purifying for glory the Bohemian martyr. Again it took 
Wycliffe’s form, though ever one and the same. At length it pierced 
within the very pales of the Romish church The poor Carthusian friar 
at Bale* made his solitary confession of the truth in his midnight cell: the 
learned Dominican at Florence} preached openly against the insupportable 
vices of Rome. Geiler of Kaisenberg, for three and thirty years the great 
preacher of Germany, pointed to the woods, then yellow with the autumnal 
hues, and said,—‘* When the summer leaves are sere, we say that the root 
is diseased.’ Thus were the lights coming forth, and one by one appear- 
ing,—“‘day’s harbingers,” —and the great guiding star was about to rise. 
“If,” Says our author, ‘inthe time of St. Paul, or of Ambrose, or of 
Austin, or Chrysostom, or even in the days of Anselm and Bernard, the 
question had been asked, what people or nation God would be likely to 
use to reform the church, the thought might have turned to the countries 
honoured by the apostolic ministry,—to Asia, to Greece, to Rome, perhaps 
to Britain or to France, where men of great learning had preached ; but 
none would have thought of the barbarous Germans. Germany alone had 
continued dark when other countries saw the light ; yet it was Germany 
that was chosen. It was fit that the principle of life should develope itself 
in the heart of Europe.” Our author recounts the favourable circumstances 
in which that country was at that time placed. It was, after violent 
struggles and disorders, then at peace. Secondly, the people,—the middle 
and lower-middle ranks,—were advancing in independence and knowledge. 
Again, the religion of the Germans, though originally given to them most 
defectively, had advanced, and never retreated and fallen off as in Italy and 
elsewhere, where it resembled a picture whose colours were faded and fled. 
The different princes and electors were in alliance with each other, and 
more independent than before ; but more than all beside, the land was 
weary of the burden of its corrupted church. The magistrates and coun- 
sellors looked on the clergy with hatred and contempt. The burgomasters and 
citizens ridiculed their mummeries, opposed their rapacity, resisted their 
power, and despised their persons. Thus on all sides was heard the low 
murmur from above, the forerunner of the thunderbolt that was about to fall. 
Providence had prepared all things ; the harvest was ripe, and the men whom 
he had chosen, stood waiting and ready for their work. Frederic, the Elector 
of Saxony, surnamed the Wise, was the tree under the shadow of which 
the seed of heavenly truth was about to spring. And now we are called 
upon to give some account of those who were most distinguished in this me- 
morable contest. The sword and the arm of flesh had been tried, and 








* Hee suspirant, ac deplorant boni viri, hec ipsi etiam theologi non monachi, et 
monachi quidam in privatis colloguiis fatentur ; heec moverunt animum Lutheri, ut 
primum auderet se quorundam intolerabili impudentie opponere. Erasm. Ep. Arch. 
Mogont. 

+ Savaranola. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XII. 4C 
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proved powerless against the “sway of the triple tyrant :”* other instruments 
were to be selected and used. History easily takes the form of biogra- 
phical narrative ; for what is time but the life of man, and what are events 
but the actions and impulses of men? We shall give a short (it must be 
far too short) sketch of some of the more conspicuous among those persons 
who preceded or accompanied Luther in his great spiritual campaign : the 
spirit of the Reformation was embodied in them. Let us begin with 
Reuchlin. That the truth might be known, it was necessary that the Bible 
should be read, and, consequently, that the study of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages should be revived. The man chosen for this work was Reuchlin. 
A child’s voice, of a tone peculiarly sweet, had been heard and remarked in 
the choir of the church of Pforzheim. It attracted the attention of the 
Margrave of Baden, and proved to be that of John Reuchlin, a very young 
boy, of pleasing manners and sprightly disposition, the son of a citizen of 
good reputation in that town. ‘The Margrave took the boy into favour, 
and made him the eompanion of his son Frederic, when the latter went to 
the University of Paris. Young Reuchlin was in transports of joy when 
he arrived at this celebrated school of learning. He there found the 
Spartan Hermogenes and John Wiessel, surnamed “ the light of the 
world.” He studied Hebrew and Greek under the most approved masters ; 
and to furnish himself with the means of purchasing books, and defraying 
the expenses of his education, he transcribed for wealthier students the 
poetry of Homer and the orations of Isocrates. When he was scarcely 
twenty he taught philosophy and Greek and Latin at Basle; and at that 
time it was accounted a miracle that Greek should be spoken by a native 
of that country, which has subsequently produced the most industrious, 
enlightened, and profound scholars in Europe: The partisans of Rome 
were annoyed, if not alarmed, at the progress of this new learning. The 
Romans, said Reuchlin, make wry faces, and say that the Greeks are schis- 
matics ; but his friend Wiessel had previously enlightened his mind on the 
subject of these priestly delusions. Eberhard of Wirtemberg soon after 
invited Reuchlin to Tubingen, and in a.p. 1487 took him with him to 
study at Florence. The Greek Chalcondylas, Aurispa, and the celebrated 
Picus of Mirandola, were his companions ; and at Rome Reuchlin presented 
an address tothe Pope in such correct and elegant Latinity, that the Car- 
dinals and others assembled were astonished to hear the language of Ci- 
cero from the mouth of a barbarous German ; and the Pope confessed that he 
deserved to be ranked among the most illustrious orators of Italy.t Ten 
years after we find Reuchlin taking shelter at Heidelberg, at the court 
of the Elector Palatine, who, in conjunction with Dalberg, Bishop of 
Worms, his chancellor, was endeavouring to break the bondage of the 
papal tyranny, and to spread the new light which was already dawning over 
Germany. Being sent to Rome in 1498, by the Elector, Reuchlin em- 
ployed his time in improving himself in Hebrew, and in purchasing all the 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts he could procure. That illustrious Greek, 
Argyropylus, was then lecturing at Rome, and displaying with pride to his 
auditors the ancient glories and genius of his country. Reuchlin entered 





* See Milton’s sonnet on the Massacre in Piedmont (No. xviii.) 
** Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints! whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold,’’ &c. 
+ Erasmus composed a prayer, beginning, ‘‘O God! that art the lover of mankind, 
that hast by thy chosen servant John Reuchlin renewed to mankind the gift of 
tongues,’’ &c. See the Apotheosis of Capnic. 
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the lecture room, and saluting the master, lamented the enslaved condition 
of Greece. The astonished Greek asked the German,—‘* Whence come 
you, and do you understand Greek ?’”” Reuchlin answered, “I ama Ger- 
man, not wholly ignorant of Greek.” (Se non omnino rudem, expertemque 
Grecz lingue.) At the request of the professor, Reuchlin read and ex- 
plained a passage of Thucydides, translating it into Latin, when Argyro- 
pylus with a sigh exclaimed—‘ Eheu! Grecia nostro exilio transvolavit 
Alpes.” Alas! Greece in our exile has passed beyond the Alps. On his 
return Reuchlin resided at Wurtemberg, and entered on those labours that 
were most serviceable to Luther and to the cause of the Reformation. 
He translated and expounded the penitential psalms, published a Hebrew 
dictionary and grammar, the first that had been seen in Germany, and cor- 
rected the Vulgate. The Reformation, however, owed more to Reuchlin 
than the mere assistance of his writings. As an instance :—a young man, 
a cousin of his, the son of an artisan, famous as a manufacturer of arms, 
whose name was Schwarzend, came to lodge with his sister, for the 
purpose of studying under his direction. Reuchlin was delighted with the 
temper and genius of his pupil, and spared no pains in giving hima learned 
and religious education. ‘Teutonic names sounding barbarous to learned 
ears, Reuchlin, as the fashion of the time went, exchanged the word 
Schwarzend for what was a more classical, if not more euphonous,—Me- 
lancthon: thus first appeared, of whom we shall presently speak, the 
future and illustrious friend of Luther, and the most moderate, the most 
amiable, perhaps the most learned of all the Reformers. Reuchlin soon 
after engaged in a violent contest with the Dominicans, at Cologne, in 
consequence of an order which they and the inquisitor had obtained, from 
the Emperor Maximilian, requiring the Jews to bring all their books, 
except the Bible, to the town hall to be burned. Reuchlin advised that 
the books should be saved, and a Hebrew lectureship instituted, to enable 
others besides the Jews to read them. ‘The persecutors and inquisitors 
in their anger turned round on him. A desperate conflict ensued ; but 
Reuchlin appealed to the Pope Leo X, who declared him innocent. This 
unexpected affair was important. It united more closely the friends of 
iearning ; it exhibited more vividly the motives and feelings of the bigoted 
inmates of the monasteries ; it was, as it were, the first skirmish of the 
great battle that was hereafter to be fought ; the first sound of the trum- 
pet, whose portentous echoes were to pierce through the walls of the Va- 
tican, and shake the foundations of the temple seated on that opprobrious 
hill; so that it might justly be said— 


‘* Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe.”’ 


Luther, acknowledging all that Reuchlin had done for the cause of this 
Reformation, wrote to him—‘ The Lord has wrought in you, that the 
light of his holy word may again shine forth in Germany, where for so 
many ages it has been, alas! not stifled, but extinct.” That triple- 
tongued phoenix of learning, (said Erasmus,) John Reuchlin, departed this 
life ; he was a man worthy never to grow old, be sick or die ! 

The spirit of the Reformation acted on all ranks of persons, from the 
prince to the peasant ; sometimes dwelling in the noble’s palace, and some- 
tines in the shepherd's hut. ‘ You must not (says Chateaubriand) look for its 
friends only on the steps of a throne, or amid the halls of the academics ;” 
its flight was upward now, and now in descent : it acted on all classes of 
minds, from all quarters. Among the nobles, no one shines more brilliantly 
in the very foremost rank, than Francis of Sickingen, He was a knight 
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whom many judged worthy of the imperial crown ; his hand could hold with 
equal skill the sword and the pen. When his army assaulted Stutgard, he 
commanded the house of Reuchlin to be respected.* Under his iron cuirass, 
beat a gentle and noble heart Hutten explained to him the evangelic 
doctrines, and he was astonished at their beauty and truth. Several of 
the early Reformers found refuge in his castle ; among others, M. Bucer, 
Aquila, CEcolampadius, &c. so that Ebernberg was called ‘‘ the house of the 
just.” CEcolampadius preached every day, and the congregation consisted 
of men in armour, and the lords of the neighbouring castles. Sickingen 
wished to advance the truth ; and, soldier as he was and confiding in his 
cause, he thought the best way was—by the sword. He, therefore, declared 
war against the Bishop of Treves, to open a door (he said) for the Gospel. 
Luther dissuaded him, but he attacked Treves with 500 horse and 1000 
foot. ‘The Archbishop, however, ‘tam belli quam pacis expers,’’ soon beat 
him at his own weapons, drove him back with dishonour, and then be- 
sieged him in his own castle of Landstein. After a bloody assault, Sick- 
ingen was obliged to retreat, mortally wounded by a cannon ball. When 
the three princes, for the Landgrave of Hesse and the Palatine assisted him, 
penetrated into the fortress, and passed through its apartments, they found 
the lion-hearted knight stretched on his death bed: he extended his 
hand tothe Palatine ; but when they questioned him, he said ‘* Leave me 
in quiet, for I must now prepare to answer to a greater Lord than ye.” 
Such was the end of one whose designs and projects were too vast for his 
power to execute!+ His blood was shed in vain, except as it bare witness 
to the truth; and as it confirmed anew the testimony of St. Paul, ‘‘ the wea- 
pons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God.’ “ Popedom 
(says Luther) can by force neither be destroyed, nor preserved, for it is 
built upon lies ; therefore, such a kingdom must he turned upside down, 
and destroyed with the Word of Truth. Iam an enemy to those that fall 
in by force. It is said, ‘ Preach thou ; [ will give strength,’ ” &c. 

Let us now contrast with the brave knight deceased, one who had felt the 
same impression and moved in the same righteous path, although in avery dif- 
ferent sphere. We must go 3 the mechanic's shop to find an equally zea- 
lous promoter of the truth. Hans (or Jahn) Sachs was the son of a tailor at 
Nuremberg. He had applicd himself to study, but a severe illness 
obliged him to discontinue the pursuit of learning, and he chose the 
trade of a shoemaker, while his favourite recreation was in music. His 
active imagination, however, soon seduced him away from his humble bu- 
siness, and he longed to sce the world. So, putting a bundle of clothes 
on his shoulder, he wandered away to the south; but, alas! he was sore 
tempted by the lusts and vanities of life ; he trembled for the constancy 
of his resolve, and the integrity of his principles ; and so he sought refuge 
in the town of Wels in Austria, where he lived in retirement, and in the 
cultivation of the fine arts. ‘The Emperor Maximilian passing ‘through the 
town, noticed him, and placed him on his hunting establishment. Hans 
once more forgot his virtuous resolves amid the chase of the wild goat and 
the revels of the joyous hall of Insbruck, and his good genius was well 
nigh leaving him ; but in a propitious hour he dropped his huntsman’s garb, 
and repaired to Munich. ‘There at the age of twenty, he sang his first 
hymn to the honor of God to a well-known chaunt, and was covered with 











* “ Bade spare the house of Pindarus.’’ Milton.—Thus in all ages are noble minds 
the same. 

t See Pantaleon’s Prosopog. Viror. Illustr. part iii. p. 93, for life and portrait of 
this hero, 
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applause. On his return to Nuremberg he settled in life,* and married 
and became father of a family. He listened attentively to the sounds of the 
Reformation as they arose ; and his spiritual songs, his Bible in verse, it 
is said, powerfully assisted this work ; so that it was diflicult to say to ° 
which it was more indebted—to the Prince Elector of Saxony or to the 
shoemaker of Nuremberg. Of Hans Sachs’s genius, five goodly volumes in 
folio, with double columns, says Mr. Coleridge, are extant in print, and 
nearly an equal number in manuscript ; yet the indefatigable bard takes 
care to inform his readers, that he never made a shoe the less, but had 
virtuously reared a large family by the labour of his hands. The trade of a 
shoemaker, the same writer observes, is remarkable for the production of 
philosophers and poets.+ His poem entitled “the Morning Star’ was 
the very first publication that appeared in praise and support of Luther ; 
and an excellent hymn of Hans Sachs, which has been deservedly trans- 
lated into almost all the European languages, was commonly sung in the 
protestant churches, whenever the heroic Reformer visited them. 

The next person whom we meet, is one who formed, as it were, the link 
between the knights and men of letters ; and who entered into the cause of 
the Reformation as much from hatred to the clergy and other personal mo- 
tives not more pure, as from any higher and better cause. Ulric de Hutten 
was distinguished alike for his pen and his sword, like some of our own pocts 
during the civil wars. Cameratius thus describes him. “ Animus ingens, 
et ferox, et viribus pollens : nam si concilia et Conatus Hutteni non defi- 
cissent, quasi nervi copiorum atque potentia, jam mutatio omnium rerum ex- 
titisset, et quasi orbis status publici fuisset conversus.” He was descended 
from an ancient family in Franconia, and sent to the great convent of Fulda 
when a boy, to become in due time a monk; but he disliked the cowl, 
and fled to the University of Cologne, where he applied himself to the 
study of languages and poetry. Afterwards he led a wild and wandering 
life, was present at the siege of Padua in 1513, in the capacity of a com- 
mon soldier, saw Rome in all her abominations, and published his satirical 





* See onthe terms ‘‘ marrying and settling in life,’’ some observations in Mr. New- 
man’s fourth volume of Sermons :—sermons of the highest value for the excellence of 
the doctrines, the elegance of the illustrations, the purity and sanctity of the feeling, and 
the delicacy and beauty of the language. See Serm. xii. “‘ a Home for the Lonely.’ 
What, by the by, can the Edinburgh Reviewers mean by saying, ‘‘ that the Grotians, the 
last of whom Dodwell was their leader, typified, in the reign of Charles, the divines who 
flourish at Oxford in the reign of Victoria ?’” See No. CXLI. Oct. 1839, p. 218. And 
of whom do they speak, as ‘‘ cajoling the Wesleyans, and paying hypocritical compliments 
to the Dissenters.’’ Ibid. p. 160. What says a great master in theology? ‘‘ The estab- 
lished church now is not only the brightest example, but our best and only sure 
bulwark of toleration. The true and indispensable bank against a new inundation of 
persecuting zeal.’? Vide S. T. Coleridge’s Life, p. 193. 

+ The latest instance of Apollo being the protecting saint of “ leather’? in our 
country, we presume to be that of the late Mr. W. Gifford. The mention of which 
leads us to set right an erroneous reading in one of his poems ; which contains a fine 
and delicate allusion to his original business, but which has become quite lost, by the 
error of the press. It is in the ballad.— 


‘¢ T wish I was where Anna lies, 
For I am sick of lingering here, 
And every day affection cries 
Go and partake her humble bier. 
T wish I could,—for when she died 
Llost my all, kc.” 


Is it not quite clear, that this last word, should be read ‘ awl”? 
periculo,’’ would say our learned friend George Burgess. 


* Siclege, meo 
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dialogues against the Pope. On his return to Germany, he put out a still 
severer writing, called “‘ ‘The Roman Trinity.” This obliged him to quit the 
court of the Archbishop of Mentz, where he was residing. The name of 
Hutten is inseparably connected with the once famous work called “ Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum.” He was assisted by others whose names we 
have given in anote.* The object of it was to expose the ignorance, bigotry, 
and knavery of the monks, not forgetting their low debaucheries and vul- 
gar amours.t The satire was so veiled, and so cleverly shaded, that many of 
the religious orders in England bought it, as if written in their defence. A 
prior of Brabant collected numerous copies to distribute among the Domi- 
nicans. No work, it is said, ever struck a deeper blow to popery. Much 
of the freshness and poignancy of the satire has now escaped; and its 
once vivid colours are somewhat impaired ; but occasionally the pictures it 
presents of gross stupidity and hypocrisy, will provoke more than a smile. 
Every one knows how Erasmus enjoyed its humour, but Luther disap- 
proved and disliked its buffoonery, Ulric now repaired to Charles the 
Fifth at Brussels, but the Pope had previously desired the Emperor to send 
him bound hand and foot to Rome. Indignant at this, he left the city, 
and as he passed the gates, he met the inquisitor Hochstraten on the 
road. ‘The base monk fell on his knees, and commended his soul to the 
saints. ‘“ No (quoth the knight) I will not soil my weapon with thy 
blood.” He gave him some strokes with the flat of his sword, and 
allowed him to pass unhurt. He took refuge in the Castle of Ebernburg, 
where Francis of Sickingen offered him an asylum. He there dictated those 
letters addressed to Charles the Fifth, to Frederic the Elector of Saxony, 
and Albert Archbishop of Mentz, and he then composed those writings 
which spread through Germany a detestation of Roman tyranny and a 
love of liberty. His aim was to excite the nobles to arm in favour of the 
Gospel, to march to Rome, and overthrow at once its spiritual and tem- 
poral power. These were lofty hopes, too airily built, and sure not to be 
realised by him : it was a sword of another temper, and wielded by another 
hand, that was to destroy the “ Babylonian Woe.” Hutten went to Basle, 
where, however, Erasmus, with his usual timidity, refused to receive him, 
or even see him. He reached Zurich, and in Zwingle found a new pro- 
tector ; but again driven thence, he took refuge in the little island of 
Ufnaw or Uffnort in the lake of Zurich, where a poor shepherd gave him 
shelter and sustenance. In this calm and sequestered spot, his impetuous 
spirit breathed its last, in his thirty-fifth year. The enemies of Hutten may 





* «* Plusieurs scavans (says Burigny) y eurent part : Eobanus, Reuchlin, Hernan, 
Buschius, Cesarius, H. Conte de Nouvel Aigle, furent soupgonnees d’y avoir tra- 
vaillé ; mais Hutten est celui qui en a fait la plus grande partie, si méme il ne les a pas 
toutes faites lui seul.”—Vie d’Erasme, ii. 555. According to the opinion of the 
Critical Review, xxii. 488, Hutten and Crotus Rubeanus, alias John Gegen, of 
Dornheim in Thuringia, were the authors of this work. Olearius reproaches Cretus 
with the authorship. See onthe subject Bayle’s Dictionary, art. Hochstrat ; Niceron, 
Mémoires des Hommes Illustres, xv. 271; Ameenit. Liter. ix. 660 ; Burckhard de Vita 
Hutteni, 169; Maii not. in Vita Reuchlini, 425 ; and many other works, which it 
is not necessary in this place to enumerate. The different accounts of the authors and 
of the editions would form a pamphlet. The London Edition of 1710, by Maittaire, 
was dedicated to Isaac Bickerstaff. 

+ ‘* I took a wife (said Luther) therewith to upbraid the devil, for the devil hath high 
cogitations, and to confound the nastie leacherie in popedom.’’ See Table Talk, 
chap. 50. Luther believed in the story of the six thousand heads of children, found in 
the pond of the nun’s monastery, near Rome, and of the twelve great pots, each con- 
taining a little child, in the monastery of Neurenburg in Austria. 
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find enough in the history of his life, to deprive him of the character of being 
considered as a holy champion of the church : the conduct of his life was 
but weakly regulated, and it is even said, that his debaucheries were the 
cause of his death. In his picture he is fitly drawn in full armour, a 
wreath of laurel on his head, and his right hand upon his sword-hilt.* 
« Peace to the manes of the fallen chief.”—* Rest, perturbed spirit, rest.” 

We have now to make mention of one who was not only one of the fore- 
most champions of the reformed church, but the personal friend of Luther, 
and to whom without reserve the secrets of his heart were disclosed. Of 
Melancthon it might be justly said, that he was the pious son of pious pa- 
rents: his father, as we have mentioned, was a master armourer at Bretten ; 
he enjoyed the esteem of the princes of Saxony and Bavaria, and was re- 
markable for the conscientious uprightness of his dealings. He regularly 
rose at midnight, and offer a prayer upon his knees. His wife was 
somewhat inclined to superstition, but was a discreet and prudent woman. 
Some old German rhymes are said to be of her composition. 


‘¢ Gifts to the poor—impoverish none ; 
To church to pray—will hinder none ; 
To grease the wheel—delayeth none ; 
Til gotten wealth—enricheth none ; 
God’s holy book—deludeth none.”’ 


When Philip Melancthon was only eleven years of age, his father died. 
Ten days before his death, he summoned his son to his bedside, and ex- 
horted him to set the Lord always before him. ‘I foresee,” said the 
dying man, “that stormy times are at hand. I have witnessed great 
things; but there are greater still in preparation. God preserve and 
guide you.”” After receiving his father’s blessing, Philip went to Spire, 
that he might not be present at his death. His grandfather placed him, 
with two sons of his own, under the care of John Hungarus, who was a 
discreet and prudent man, overlooking no faults, yet not to any excess 
severe. ‘It was thus,” said Melancthon, “that he made me a gramma- 
rian. He loved me as if I had been his son, I loved him as a father, and 
I trust we shall meet in heaven.’’ Philip was remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of his understanding, for industry in acquiring knowledge, and for 
his quickness and readiness in imparting it. ‘‘ Quiescere non potuit, sed 
querebat ubique aliquem cum quo de auditis disputaret.” When learned 
foreigners passed through the city, the bailiff’s grandson was seen at their 
elbow, with his questions and disputations ; yet his disposition was from 
the first, and invariably through life, sweet and mild, and such as speaks the 
Christian. When his father died, he was sent to school to Pforzheim, and 
lodged with one of his female relatives, who was sister to Reuchlin. Under 
the tuition of George Simler, he made rapid progress in learning, especially 
in Greek, to the study of which he was passionately devoted. Reuchlin 
visited him, and gave hima Greek grammar anda Bible, which books were 
indeed the study of his life. When Reuchlin returned from Italy, Melancthon 
greeted him with a Latin comedy of his own composing, with which the old 
scholar was so much pleased, that he called him his beloved son, and placed 
his doctor’s red hat on the boy’s head. At twelve years of age he entered 
the University of Heidelberg, and was made bachelor at fourteen. Then 
he went to Tubingen, and obtained all the knowledge in theology, physics, 





* Camerarius, in his life of Melancthon, p. 93, says, Hutten was delighted with this 
picture : ‘‘ Armata ejusmodi imagine sua imaxime delectatus.’’ For the meeting with 
the inquisitor, compare accounts in Burckhardt’s Life of Hutten, tom, ii. p. 122. 
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and civil law, that he could gain from the learned professors in those 
sciences. But theology was his favourite mistress. When he attended 
church, instead of a mass-book, he read in Frobenius’s Bible. Erasmus 
soon distinguished the rising luminary. ‘‘I have,” he said, “the highest 
opinion and the most brilliant expectations of Melancthon : he will altoge- 
ther eclipse Erasmus.” At seventeen he was made a doctor of philosophy, 
and lectured publicly. The grace and elegance with which he com- 
municated his instruction, formed a striking contrast to the dry and 
tasteless methods of the monks and doctors. ‘‘ Agreeable in conversation, 
gentle and graceful in manner, and beloved by all who knew him, he 
soon obtained great authority and extensive reputation among the learned.” 
The Elector Frederic designed to appoint Melancthon professor of ancient 
languages in the University of Wittenberg; he applied to Reuchlin on 
the subject, and the kind old man wrote to his young friend in the words 
of Scripture: “ Get thee out from thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, and I will make thy name great, and thou shalt 
be a blessing.”” Melancthon was then one and twenty. He performed ‘ 
the journey on horseback, as scholars of those days were wont to do, free 
to enjoy nature or to read, not crammed up in stage coaches and steamers, 
as we are perforce obliged to move, with Norfolk graziers and grocers from 
Cheapside ;_ with fat Roman Catholic priests, or hungry dissenting 
preachers.* At Nuremburg he made acquaintance with the learned Pirckl- 
heimer, and at Leipsig with the more learned Mosellanus. Those were 
golden days for professors. ‘The University of Leipsig gave him a dinner, 
and as each dish successively was put on the table, one of the professors 
addressed Melancthon in a Latin speech, to which he as appropriately 
answered ; “ No fear least dinner cool,” but at length his hunger increased 
as his Latinity diminished, and he said, “‘ My learned friends, let me thank 
you once for all, for I cannot find as great variety of phrase as you can of 
viands.” Inter famem et famam, they all sat down contented to their sour 
krout and sausages, wagging their beards over their plates. The University 
of Wittenburg, however, did not receive their new professor so graciously 
as that of Leipsig; his youth, his low stature, his shy and timid demeanour 
were unfavourable at first sight ; a professor should be a portly and well- 
thewed man. Neither Luther or his friends conceived any great hopes of 
him ; they thought him too weak and fragile to brave the rising storm ; 
but a few days undeceived them. Melancthon made his inaugural oration ; 
his Latinity was so elegant, his learning so accurate, his understanding so 
cultivated, and his judgment so correct, that they were all astonished. 
He began to expound Homer and St. Paul; his lectures were crowded, 
especially by the Theologians ; he made them all Grecians. “ Summos cum 
mediis et infimis, studiosos fecit Grecitatis."" ‘To Luther he was strongly 
attached. “If there be any one whom I love and embrace with my whole 
heart, it is Luther.” With such feelings did Luther and Melancthon meet, 
and their friendship lasted till their death. ‘‘ We cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the goodness and wisdom of God in bringing together two men, so 
different, yet so necessary to each other, Melancthon was remarkable for 
calmness, prudence, and gentleness, as Luther was for wisdom, impetuosity, 
and energy. Luther communicated vigour to Melancthon ; Melancthon 











* When that late eminent scholar Peter Elmsley travelled, he always secured ¢wo 
places for himself ; and on his double thrcne he sate at ease. He often lamented that 
the regulations for the restriction of number in the Kensington stage was not fixed at 
the same as that of the Athenian ; unfortunately, in both, a child went for nothing. 
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moderated Luther: they were to be as positive and negative agents in 
electricity, by whose reciprocal action an equilibrium is preserved. If 
Melancthon had not been on Luther's side, the torrent might have over- 
flowed its banks ; when Luther was not by, Melancthon faltered and gave 
way. Luther did much by power ; Melancthon did no less perhaps by 
following a slower and gentler method: both were upright, open-hearted, 
and generous ; both, full of love for the word of eternal life, proclaimed it 
with a fidelity and devotion which governed their whole lives.” We have 
now to turn our eyes to a still more splendid light that was appearing at the 
same time in no very distant spot, and to view, in his early career, one 
who was soon to rise to distinction by the vigour, as well as variety, of his 
talents ; who brought to the assistance of the good cause in which he joined 
the very weapon whose temper and keenness were most dreaded by his 
enemies ; and who, in a few years, filled all Europe with the increasing 
splendour of his fame. Reuchlin was about twelve years of age when 
Erasmus was born. Strange and romantic was the history of his birth,—a 
wild story of unlawful love! followed, too, by that sorrow that ceases not 
on this side of the grave. A native of Gouda, a man of wit and vivacity, 
of the name of Gerard, formed a strong attachment to a girl called 
Margaret, the daughter of a physician of the city. They loved: the 
voice of duty, the calls of conscience and religion, the fear of the world’s 
censures were for a moment forgotten.* 


Huic uni forsan potuit succumbere culpe. 


When Margaret felt and confessed that she should soon be a mother, 
the family of Gerard endeavoured to force him into the church, and the 
bewildered lover fled to Rome. He heard nothing for a while from his 
friends at home; at length it was disclosed to him that she to whom 
he was betrothed was dead. In disappointment, and in the abandonment 
of grief. he took priest's orders, and devoted himself to the church. Re- 
turning some time after to Holland, he had to lament his rash credulity— 
he had been imposed on by a fabricated tale ; Margaret was stiil living. 
She never would marry any other, and he remained faithful to his vow ; 
their mutual love centered in their child. When he was only four years 
old, he was sent to school. His mother died, and the father, from grief, 
was soon her companion in the tomb. The young Erasmus was thus left 
alone in the world; but his abilities gained him friends and protec- 
tors. He was not yet thirteen, when his master, embracing him with joy, 
exclaimed: That child will one day attain the highest summit of learning. 
He felt the strongest dislike to a monastic life, as any one else would, who 
had read his letters on the subject.t At the University of Paris he pur- 
sued his studies in the greatest poverty, but with indefatigable perse- 
verance ; (like a friend of ours) he purchased books first and clothes 
afterwards; he always avoided the subject of theology, lest it might ex- 
pose him to the charge of heresy. Those habits of assiduity accompanied 
him through life ; he travelled more miles and wrote more books than 
any scholar of his age. He composed Inter Equitandum, and his Praise 
of Folly was written in a journey from Italy to England. The monks 
dreaded and detested him, as much as the Yorkshire schoolmasters do Mr. 





* In that dialogue of Erasmus called ‘‘ Uxor Meuyiyapos,”’ is an evident allusion 
to the maternal error, over which the hand of filial piety gently draws the veil. 

+ See the long and interesting letter from Erasmus to Lambert Grunius, the apos- 
tolic secretary, in his life, by A. Thysius. 12mo. p. 68. 1642, 
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Dickens ; for which he cared nothing: the princes flattered and courted 
him ; for whom he cared as little. He disliked living with nobles and 
dining with emperors, and preferred his books and his liberty, Neque 
quicquam habuit prius otio ac libertate. Much he loved to live with Fro- 
benius the printer, and to earn his bread by correcting the proof sheets of 
the press. He says, “a principibus facile mihi contingerit fortuna, nisi 
mihi nimium dulcis esset libertas.’” He made many voyages to England, and 
was particularly intimate with Lord Mountjoy and Sir Thomas More: 
Archbishop Warham also was his patron, and from him he received the 
living of Aldington in Kent. Previously he resided and lectured at Cam- 
bridge ; in 1516 he went to Basle, fixed his residence there in 1521, and 
died in that city in 1536, aged 70. Mr. d’Aubigné asks what was the 
influence of Erasmus ou the Reformation. His answer to this question is 
judicious, candid, and, we think, correct, and we will therefore give it in 
his own words. ‘It has been too much exalted by some, and too much 
depreciated by others. Erasmus never was, and never would have been, a 
reformer ; but he prepared the way for others. Not only did he in his 
time diffuse a love of learning, and a spirit of inquiry and discussion which 
led much further than he himself would follow ; but, in addition to this, 
he was enabled, sheltered by the protection of great prelates and powerful 
princes, to unveil and combat the vices of the church, by the most pungent 
satires. He did more: not content with attacking abuses, Erasmus 
laboured to recall divines from the scholastic theology to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. The highest object, said he, of the revival of philoso- 
phy, will be to discover in the Bible the free and simple Christianity. 
‘Lam firmly resolved,’ said he again, ‘ to die in the study of the Scrip- 
ture ; that is my joy and peace.’ But Erasmus was not content with 
making an open confession of the evangelic doctrine, his labours did more 
than his works. Above all, he rendered a most important service to the 
truth by publishing the New Testament; the first, and, for a long time, 
the only critical edition. It appeared at Basle in 1516, the year previous 
to the usual date of the Reformation. He accompanied it with a Latin 
translation, wherein he boldly corrected the Vulgate, and with notes defended 
his corrections. ‘ Would to God,’ said he, ‘in sending forth this work, 
it might bear as much fruit for Christianity as it has cost me labour and 
application.’ His pious wish was realized; in vain did the monks 
clamour against it. ‘ He pretends to correct the Holy Ghost,’ they said. 
Erasmus served, too, as a stepping stone to several others. Many who would 
have taken alarm at evangelical truths brought forward in all their energy 
and purity, suffered themselves to be drawn on by him, and became after- 
wards the most zealous actors in the Reformation. But the very causes 
that made him a fit instrument to prepare this great work, disqualified him 
for accomplishing it. ‘ Erasmus,’ said Luther, ‘ knows very well how to 
expose error, but he does not know how to teach the truth.’ The Gospel 
of Christ was not the fire that kindled and supported his life, the centre 
around which his ceaseless activity revolved. He was first a learned man, 
and secondly a Christian. He was too much influenced by vanity, to ac- 
quire a decided power over his contemporaries. He carefully weighed the 
effect that each fresh step might have on his reputation. ‘There was 
nothing he liked better to talk about than himself and his own glory. 
‘ The Pope (he wrote to an intimate friend at the period when he declared 
himself the enemy of Luther) has sent me a diploma full of good will and 
honourable testimonials ; his secretary declares that it isan unprecedented 
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honour, and that the Pope himself dictated it word for word.’ ” ‘ Erasmus 
and Luther are the representatives of the two great ideas reiative to the 
Reformation ; of the two great parties in their age and in all ages. The 
one class are men of timid prudence, the other those of entire courage and 
resolution. These two great bodies of men existed at this period, and they 
were personified in these illustrious heads. The former thought that the 
cultivation of theological science would lead gradually and geutly to the 
Reformation of the church ; the latter considered that the spread of more 
correct ideas amongst the learned world would not put an end to the gross 
superstitions of the people ; and that to reform such or such a class was 
of little importance, so long as the life of the church was not thoroughly 
renovated.” Such was the character of Erasmus, “ In moderation placing 
all his glory,” he thought that a Reformation which would shake the 
temple of the church might altogether overthrow it: he also dreaded the 
effect of violent agitations, such as this would be, on the general peace of 
society ; he acted like all timid men : he liked half-measures, gentle means, 
cautious experiments, conciliatory compromises, politic resolves ; he thought 
a safe and easy step was better than a rapid stride. He would repell his 
enemy by repeated skirmishes, and break him down by flying detachments. 
His great maxim was, “ Give light, and the darkness will disappear of 
itself,” and so it would ; but probably, after a long conflict of the most 
violent passions, the concussion of the most powerful interests, and the 
commission of the most fearful crimes ; after the elements of society had 
been let loose from their long bondage, without a light to guide, a path to 
pursue, or a power to restrain. In such cases, to act vigorously is to act 
wisely and mercifully. The harrow that tears the bosom of the ground 
prepares it for the seed ; and the storm that makes the giants of the forest 
tremble, it is said, brings fertility and purification oa its wings. The 
object of Erasmus was to influence the rich, that of Luther to enlighten the 
poor. One would have cradled the nativity of the Reformation in the 
chambers of the palace, the other would have laid it in the manger of an inn. 
“If (said he) the corrupted morals of the Court of Rome require a great 
and speedy remedy, it is not for us, or such as us, to effect it.” He con- 
fessed that he was not prepared for martyrdom ; if a tumult arise, he should 
be like Peter in his fall. Erasmus, like Cicero, was weakened in his moral 
temper by the love of the blandishments of a delicate and tranquil life. 
“ Luther says he was Lucianical and full of epicurism ; verba sine re.” He 
took the greatest care of his health; when young, he trembled at the 
thought of death. When the clouds had been broken through, and the 
columns of vapours were wreathing and tossing to and fro with tempes- 
tuous violence, and yielding alternately to every opposing gust, Erasmus be- 
came alarmed at the rising storm. He wished the work undone, he looked 
back on the former state of apparent tranquillity and content, and he 
was willing to mistake, the sullen and deadly mists that had so long and 
fatally brooded over the earth, for a serene and healthy atmosphere ; he had 
marched into the bosom of the land, as far as his courage led him, and 
would almost wish to retreat. ‘‘ ‘Thus, as has been said, God used him for 
his instrument for a season, and he was powerful ; he let go the divine hand, 
and he became as nothing.” S. Curio depicts two heavens, the papal and 
the Christian ; he found Erasmus in neither, but perceived him incessantly 
wheeling in never-ending circles between both. Burke has somewhere 
said, “The very attempt towards pleasing everybody discovers a temper 
flashy and often false and insincere.” There isa disposition that is afraid 
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of being too much in the right ; and yet Erasmus was a man of pure and 
virtuous principles, generous, disinterested, and friendly ; and in all the 
duties and sanctities of life, unblemished. He might have preferred a church 
of his own, which should have united the elegance of the Roman ritual 
with the holier principles of the church reformed. Such he would have 
protected, and perhaps addressed—“ O thou fairest among women, go thy 
way forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the 
shepherd’s tents.”” The enemies of Erasmus, it is said, went beyond the 
truth, when they said, on the appearance of Luther, Erasmus laid the egg, 
Luther hatched it ; but still there was something in the saying more than 
its pithiness. When they came to the rock which contained the treasure 
they were seeking, Erasmus would have used delays and stratagems before he 
gained the prize ; Luther, without a moment’s pause, would have smitten it 
with an iron hand, and lo! as it shivered away, the rich bed of glittering crys- 
tals was at once laid bare. There wasonedefect in Erasmus, which, wethink, 
has not been sufficiently remarked, considering that it explains something of 
the timidity or vacillation of his conduct ; for we cannot help observing, in 
the history of his life, that he was much embarrassed in some of his diffi- 
cult positions by an apparent want of confidence in the depth and accuracy 
of his learning. This seems to be the reason why he showed such a dis- 
position to retreat, and not always with a scholar’s honour, whenever he 
was severely pressed by a learned adversary whose strength he knew: he 
temporized—he explained—he conceded—he retreated from the lists ; he 
appeared to feel that he was not the master in theological science, which 
one ought to be who voluntarily engages in those difficult and desperate 
conflicts, from which he was seldom free. He experienced the fate too of 
all trimmers ; the Reformers lamented over him, as over a brother that had 
gone astray ; the monks and friars dreaded and detested him. A canon 
of Constance kept his portrait in his room that he might spit on it when he 
liked ; with the same spirit that Dr. S. Parr cut the throat of Wind- 
ham’s portrait with a carving knife, when the original had displeased him 
by some political offence. Asa man of letters, it must be said, that no 
one can peruse his works without being surprised and delighted with the 
variety of his attainments, the fertility of his fancy, the richness of his 
humour, and the elegance of his erudition.* —But we must here break off, 
hoping to follow up the subject, and accompany the historian in his 
account of Luther and the progress of the Reformation, which fell into the 
hands of the son of the peasant of Thuringia, or, as he was called, 
«© The son of Thunder.” + 





* Mr. Coleridge has justly observed the superiority of Erasmus over Voltaire in the 
kind of wit and humour in which both are said to excel ; and shows how much more 
that of the former was conversant with ideas, while that of the latter was chiefly verbal. 
With all his natural powers Voltaire was a superficial writer ; Erasmus’s erudition was 
more solid, and his knowledge extensive; Voltaire had no acquaintance with 
ancient literature, which was the study of Erasmus’s life; to judge of their re- 
spective studies, and the subjects on which their thoughts were employed, read the 
Epistole of Erasmus, and the Correspondance Generale of Voltaire; and no 
further comparison need be made. See Coleridge’s Friend, vol. i. p. 219, ed. 1818. 
‘* Voltaire, had he been tenfold a Voltaire, could not have made up an Erasmus; and 
Erasmus must have emptied himself of half his greatness and all his goodness to have 
become a Voltaire.’’ 

+ Mr. Coleridge has observed, ‘‘ That a life of Luther in extent and style of exe- 
cution proportioned to the grandeur and interest of the subject—a life of the man 
Luther as well as of Luther the ¢heologian—is still a desideratum in English literature, 
though, perhaps, there is no subject for which so many unused materials are extant, 
both printed and in manuscript.’’ Vide Friend, vol. i. p, 226. 
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TICKENHAM COURT AND CHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


TICKENHAM stands on the south 
side of the high range of hills which 
extends from Leigh Down, near Bris- 
tol, to Clevedon, on the banks of 
the Severn; and which, in this vi- 
cinity, is rendered beautiful by patches 
of flourishing plantations and woods. 
The village is built at the foot of the 
hill, on the immediate edge of the 
moor which divides this parish from 
that of Nailsea. 

A branch of the Berkeley family re- 
sided for many generations at this 
place, and adopted the local name. 
Roger de Tickenham was living in the 
reign of Richard I. and was father of 
Nicholas, who occurs in the time of 
Henry III. Subsequently the family 
called themselves Fitz-Nicholas. The 
last of them lived in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, and left a daughter and 
heiress Catharine, married to Robert 
Poyntz, and in that family the manor 
remained until the reign of Charles the 
First. 

It is mentioned, however, in the 
Genealogical History of the House of 
Yvery, that 


“in the thirty-fourth of King Henry the 
Sixth, Anno Dom. 1456, a fine was 
levied at Westminster, between Ralph 
Perceval the elder, and his wife Joan, and 
Ralph the younger, as they are stated in 
the record bearing date upon the morrow 
after the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, 
before the Judges of the Realm, whereby 
Ralph Perceval the elder, and Joan his 
wife, acknowledged Tykenham, with its 
appurtenances, in the county of Somerset, 
to be the right of Ralph the younger, as 
the gift of Ralph Perceval the elder, and 
his wife Joan, who quitted claim thereto, 
for themselves and the heir of Joan, 
(whereby it appears to have been her in- 
heritance,*) to the said Ralph the younger, 
and to his heirs, with warranty of the 
premises, to him and his said heirs for 
ever,”’ (&c. &c, an entail described). 
“‘Tykenham (continues the same 
writer) is a little village in the county 
of Somerset, not distant above a small 
mile from Weston Gordein (where the 


Percevals were seated). It lies at the 
bottom of a hill, upon the edge of a kind 
of moor, by which it is separated from 
Nailsay (afterwards the seat of this line 
for some time) in direct measure about as 
far as it is from the place last named, 
though by the road which the nature of 
the soil obliges travellers to take, it is at 
least five miles.f There were visible, not 
long since, the remains of an old seat 
which was said to have been the habita- 
tion of this Ralph Perceval. But they 
left it in the next generation, the situation 
being, in all probability, unhealthy, and 
being tempted besides by an inheritance 
of much greater consequence, devolved 
upon them.”’ 


This ancient mansion, still existing 
in some decay, as a farm-house and 
its offices, may be attributed to the 
early part of the fifteenth century. On 
entering the fore-court, the hall is on 
the left hand. It measures in its in- 
terior thirty-seven feet in length, by 
twenty in width. There is a remark- 
able correspondence in its parts. At 
the east end are two uniform doors. 
In each side wall are two doors at the 
lower end, two uniform windows, and 
an ornamental bracket between them. 
At the upper end, on the south side 
was a high arch, originally forming a 
bay, or leading into the drawing room, 
but now filled up. On the other side 
another door into the court-yard. The 
windows are of two lights, with cin- 
quefoil heads, and a quatrefoil open- 
ing at top. The lines of their tracery 
are flowing, as represented in the fol- 
lowing page. 

The brackets already mentioned are 
ornamented each with four small sunk 
quatrefoil panels and two quatrefoil 
rosettes. Rutter asserts that these 
brackets were ‘‘ for the purpose of sus- 
taining the military trophies which 
were amongst the most admired deco- 
rations of these stately apartments ;” 
but what authority he has for this as- 
sertion we are not aware. 

The withdrawing room, whichstands 








* His wife was a Vincent. 





+ This description of the roads of this part of Somersetshire (now lying between 
Bristol and the favourite watering place of Clevedon, and furnished with excellent 


roads) was written just about a century ago. 
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at right angles with the hall (uniting 
only at their extreme corners) was ap- 
parently originally lighted by two 
large square windows, one of which 
is wholly filled up, and the other 
partly cut into a door. These win- 
dows were composed of eight cinque- 
foil-headed lights, four and four; 
and they were adorned with stained 
glass. The dimensions of this room 
within were thirty feet by sixteen. 
The walls were panelled with oak, as 
was the ceiling, a part of which re- 
mains, divided into large squares by 
transverse mouldings, with handsomely 


A turret containing nineteen stone 
steps conducts to the upper story. 
This staircase was lighted by two small 
windows, the upper one a quatrefoil 
within a small circle (never glazed). 

There is a handsome groined ceiling 
of plaster in the upper floor; the in- 
tersecting mouldings forming wheels 
and crosses, with large rosettes; but 
it was an addition subsequent to the 
original structure, and perhaps of the 
reign of James or Charles I. as is the 
wainscot paneling. 

The owner of this property is Sir 
John Smyth, Bart. of Long Ashton 
Park. The present tenant is Mr. Wil- 
liam Voules, yeoman. 

The Church, which immediately 
adjoins the manor-house, consists of a 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, 
tower at the west end, and a south 
porch. About the exterior generally 
there are not many marks of remote 
antiquity. Of the original lancet 
windows there are some remains, but 
the present windows are nearly all in- 
sertions of the latter period of pointed 
architecture. The outer archway of 
the porch may, however, be taken asa 
specimen of the original structure in 


Tickenham Church, Somerset. 


[ Dee. 


carved foliated ornaments. Collinson 
says that over the chimney piece were 
three shields of arms, carved in the 
wainscot. The first was gone. The 
second was, Quarterly, 1 and 4, a 
griffin segreant, Davis; 2 and 3, a 
chevron between three spear’s heads, 
Rice; impaling, two lions passant. The 
second coat impaled three eagles dis- 
played, Rodney. Rice Davis, (it is 
added) whose arms are here quartered, 
some time resided at Tickenham, and 
married Dorothy, daughter of Maurice 
Rodney, esq. and sister and co-heir of 
Sir George Rodney, Knt. 


It has a tri- 


the early English style. 
foliated head rising from slender pillars 
and capitals, ornamented with a small 


dog-tooth pattern. The font is also a 
relic of the same period : it is square, 
each side measuring two feet six inches 
at top, slightly narrowing downwards ; 
a short pillar at each corner, and a 
trifoliated arch carved on each panel. 
The arches of the interior of the church 
are now perfectly plain, as if cut out 
of a wall; but one of them has relics 
of pilasters carved at its corners, which 
seem to have been cut away. 

The church tower is remarkable for 
having many large flat bricks worked 
up amongst the stone. There is a 
water-stoup in the porch. 

The total length of the nave and 
chancel is seventy- four feet ; the total 
width of the interior is fifty-two feet, 
the north aisle being thirteen feet nine 
inches, and the south aisle seventeen 
feet three inches. The south aisle ex- 
tends to the same length as the chancel. 
At its eastern extremity there is a 
water-drain in the south wall. 

In the north aisle there are three 
recumbent effigies of stone, in a nearly 
perfect state, and apparently of the 
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same age, which is about that of Henry 
Ill. The first seen is of giant pro- 
portions, being about six feet six inches 
from head to heel. It is the effigy of 
a crusader, cross-legged, accoutred 
wholly in chain mail covered upon the 
body with a light linen surcoat; a 
plain heater shield on his left side, 
beneath which his left hand is con- 
cealed and his sword; his right hand 
held before him: his feet on a lion. 
His head rests on a lozenge pillow, 
slightly turning to the right. 

The second effigy is a lady. Her 
forehead, face, and chin are banded 
with a wide fillet, leaving a small ball 
of hair above each cheek. The hair 
on the upper part of her head is con- 
fined by smaller cross bands. Her 
hands are raised in prayer. 
on a lion. 
six feet. 

The third effigy is another crusader ; 
resembling the former in costume and 
in attitude, except that he is repre- 
sented as drawing his sword, held 
in front. He has asmall garter round 
his right knee, and spurs; and bis 
feet on alion. His stature is six feet 
two inches. 

These effigies may be attributed to 
the De Tickenhams, already men- 
tioned. There are no modern monu- 
ments of any importance. The only 
one with armorial bearings is in the 
south aisle, to the memory of the 
family of Samuel Bave, Gent. in the 
last century. 

There are some small remains of 
stained glass in several of the windows. 
In the east window of the south aisle 
is a well designed figure of an old man, 
seated, having the nimbus of a saint. 
In one of the windows of the north 
aisle is St. Mark with his lion; and 
in those windows are the following 
shields of arms. 

1. Quarterly gu. and or, a bend 
argent. (Fitz-Nicholas.) 

2. Paly or and gu. on a canton 
argent a cross patée. 

3. Paly or and gu. a bordure az. 
bezantée. (Basset.) 

In the chancel window :— 

4. Gules, a chevron or. 

5. Gules, a chevron between ten 
crosses argent. (Berkeley). 

6. Argent, on a canton gules a rose 
(or quatrefoil, or cross) or. 

7. Paly (as No. 2. above). 

1.6. M. 


Her feet 
The length of this figure is 
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Waterloo Bridge 
Road, Nov. 20. 

HAVING been a constant sub- 
scriber to and reader of your valuable 
Magazine for the last thirty years, 
I need not say that I have reaped 
much information from its pages, and 
have ever looked upon the work as a 
kind of guardian spirit hovering over 
the remains of ancient English archi- 
tecture, and often by its influence 
arresting the ruthless hand of the 
spoliator, when directed against the 
inimitable temples of our forefathers. 

I am therefore exceedingly anxious 
that you should correct some observa- 
tions in your last number, (p. 506,) 
in reviewing the ‘‘ History and To- 
pography of Ashbourn, &c.” whereby 
you are led to suppose that the restora- 
tion and repewing of Ashbourn church 
now going on under my direction 
has commenced by the ‘“destruc- 
tion of the screen between the nave 
and the chancel, and also the porch on 
the south side of the nave, the inner 
doorway being removed, and a window 
inserted uniform with those on each 
side.” 

Permit me to inform you that no 
ancient screen existed in the church, 
betweenthe chancel and the nave, when 
the present works commenced. About 
forty years ago a rude partition, com- 
posed of split fir poles covered on both 
sides with reeds coarsely plastered 
over, was put up, and extended from 
the floor to the old oak roof; thereby 
completely shutting out from the body 
of the church a view of one of the 
most beautiful specimens of early 
pointed work in the kingdom. To the 
removal of this barbarous obstruction, 
and the substitution of an oak 
screen in character with the building, 
I plead guilty. 

The arrangement of the new pewing 
requiring the doorway on the south 
side of the church to be closed, I found 
on examination that both it and the 
porch were of a much later period 
than the windows and buttresses ; and 
that the lower part of the windows 
above the porch had been cut away to 
provide for a comparatively modern 
doorway. Convenience as well as 
restoration sanctioning the removal of 
these, I acted accordingly. 

I also beg to correct your observa- 
tions with regard to the chancel being 
** the only portion of the existing pile 


Mr. Ursan, 
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which agrees in the style of its archi- 
tecture with the date given in the in- 
scription.” The church is_princi- 
pally in the early pointed style, 
with such alterations in the windows 
as we frequently find in the various 
transitions from the pure and simple 
lancet-arch to the endless variety 
of fanciful tracery used in later 
periods. The piers and arches of the 
nave and transepts are as early work 
as the chancel. The font is very fine, 
and of the same period. The walls 
and buttresses are generally of the 
original character of the church. 

The restoration of the floors to their 
original levels has brought to light 
some interesting specimens of very 
early carving in stone, of which I hope 
at no distant period to be able tosend 
you a description. 


Yours, &c. L. N. CotrincHam. 


EFFICACY OF THE PERUVIAN POLICE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS your Magazine is a repository 
of historical information, the following 
communication may appropriately ask 


for a place in its columns. 

Although we should not expect to 
find a well-organised police in the in- 
fant states of South America, the fol- 
lowing narrative displays an acuteness 
and promptitude in that respect, which 
could not be exceeded in any European 
city. The person referred to is Don 
Bernardo Monteagudo, who was com- 
missary on the part of Peru for a 
treaty of confederation with the sister 
republic of Columbia, and the murder 
took place in January, 1835. 


«On the evening of the 30th, Don Ber- 
nardo Monteagudo was assassinated at Li- 
ma, near the church of San Juan de Deos. 
An individual plunged a poniard into his 
breast, and he died on the spot. In ex- 
amining the wound, it was perceived that 
the weapon with which he had been struck 
was extremely sharp-edged. All the cut- 
lers in Lima were summoned and ques- 
tioned on the subject. One of them 
having said, that he had sharpened two 
os which had been brought to him 

y a negro, of whose name he was igno- 
rant, but whom he should know again, a 
proclamation was immediately published 
for recruiting the army, with an exemp- 
tion for all slaves and free blacks, who 
were ordered to present themselves at the 
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office of the adjutant-general, to obtain a 
certificate. This stratagem succeeded: 
a great number of blacks presented them- 
selves, and the cutler, who was concealed, 
recognised the one who had employed him; 
he was seized, and questioned as to what 
had become of the two poniards, one of 
which had evidently served to assassinate 
Monteagudo. The negro confessed his 
crime, gave up the one he had in his pos- 
session, and added, that being discovered 
by a decree of Providence, he must de- 
clare, that he had been instigated to this 
murder by the governor of the fortress of 
Callao, and that the second poniard would 
be found in the left sleeve of the principal 
servant of General Bolivar, who was to 
make use of it that very evening, for the 
purpose of assassinating his master. In 
fact the poinard was found on that ser- 
vant. Bolivar had already five or six 
times escaped the steel of assassins in the 
pay of the Spaniards.” 


The foregoing narrative is extracted 
from a small volume entitled, ‘‘ Ré- 
sumé de |’Histoire des Révolutions des 
Colonies Espagnoles de l’Amérique du 
Sud, par Sétier.”’ 18mo. 1827, p. 294. 
Without entering on the political ques- 
tions to which it relates, I cannot help 
observing, how interesting it is as an 
historical incident; nor will your 
readers be less struck at the watchful- 
ness of Providence, which thus inter- 
fered so signally to detect the murderer, 
and to prevent a second crime. What 
became of the assassin is not said. 

The name Monteagudo is evidently 
the same in Spanish as Montague in 
English, and Montaigu in French. 


Yours, &c. CypwELI. 


At Lubeck, and some other towns 
in Germany, women take rank, not 
according to the condition of their 
husbands, but according to the date of 
their marriage. A simple bourgeoise 
occupies a more distinguished place 
than the wife of a burgomaster, if she 
has been married first. (Jahn’s Ger- 
many, p. 360, from Krunitz, Encycl. 
part 10.) Do married widows take 
rank according to the time of their 
first marriage, or their second? 


Tentines derived their appellation 
from an Italian banker named Tonti, 
with whom the principle originated. 
The first experiment of the kind was 
made in France, 1653. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF WALTER MOYLE, Esq, No. VI. 
(Continued from p. 257.) 


No. 14. Mr. Moyle to Mr. John 
Reynolds (Master of the Free School at 
Exeter). 


SIR,—I was in hopes to have found 
in some of the ancient historians a 
relation of the Thracian wife’s being 
killed and buried with her husband, 
which might have given some light to 
this dark passage of Mela, (1. 2, c. 2,) 
of which we discussed at Exeter.* The 
first part of the story we met with in 
Solinus (c. 15,) who, in all likelihood, 
copied from Mela; and in Herodotus 
(l. 5, p. 183, ed. Steph.) Stobzus (c. 
120, p. 501) has the same account, 
for which he cites Herodotus; and 
adds that the case of the Getic ladies 
was exactly parallel with that of the 
Indian wives, who were buried with 
their husbands; which last is told by 
Diodorus, Cicero, Propertius, Strabo, 
Plutarch, and many others ; but not 
one of all these writers says a syllable 
of the last circumstance of the story, — 
viz. of the new lover’s appearing at 
the funeral pile, &c. 

The polygamy of the Thracians is 
mentioned by Strabo (lib. 1, p. 297), 
by Euripides (Androm. 215), and 
Heraclides (De Pol. p. 20, ed. Jenens,) 
which last adds, that, at the death of 
the husband, the wives, like the rest 
of his estate, descended to his heir. I 
thought we might have discovered the 
meaning of the word Fatum (in which 
the whole difficulty of the passage 
lies), by the help of some parallel place 
in P, Mela; but the word, I think, oc- 
curs but once more in his book, (i. 7,) 
and there it manifestly signifies death, 
or destruction ; which sense can never 
agree with this place. Nor can I find 
these two words, Fatum jacentis, 
coupled together, in any other writer 
but Val. Flaccus (I. 2, v. 216.) ‘* Tot 
siderum facies—tot Fata jacentum ;” 
i.e. tot mortes, or, mortium genera. 


As in Lucan, (9-735,) ‘‘ Tot tristia 
fata suorum.”’ Tacitus (Hist. 3, 28,) 
has the same sense in other words: 
“Varia pereuntium forma, et omni 
imagine mortium.” 

Isaac Vossius (you told me) sup- 
poses Fatum to signify the ghost of 
the dead husband; and explains it by 
the example of Euthymus, in Pausa- 
nias (6, 355.) The same story is re- 
lated by Strabo, (6, 255,) and by Aélian 
(Var. Hist. §, 18.) But I wish he had 
produced one single instance from any 
approved writer, where Fatum signi- 
fies a ghost. I am sure, after the nar- 
rowest search, I can find nothing like 
it. But 1 have another objection still ; 
which will bear hard upon this hypo- 
thesis. The Thracian ladies were pas- 
sionately fond of their husbands, as 
appears by their contending to die 
with them, as the Indian wives, 
whom Stobeus compares with the 
Thracian, most certainly were ; as we 
know from Plutarch (An improbitas 
sufficiat ad infelicitatem, p. 886.) Val. 
Max. (ii. 6), and Propertius (iii. 16, 
17.) Upon this supposition, can any 
one imagine that the new lovers could 
recommend themselves to the favour 
of their mistresses, or pretend to com- 
fort them for missing the honour of 
following their husbands to the other 
world, by challenging his ghost, and 
killing him over again? This would 
have been a degree of cruelty in the 
widows beyond the Ephesian Matron, 
who only crucified the dead body of 
her husband, which had lost all sense 
of pain. For these reasons, I am apt 
think lsaac Vossius has mistaken the 
meaning of this place. I shall now 
propose my own explanation, which | 
consider only as a probable opinion, 
and am ready at all times to give it 
up to better reasons. ‘‘ They who had 
a mind” (says Mela,) ‘‘ to comfort 





* The passage of Mela here referred to is as follows :-— 

‘¢Super mortuorum virorum corpora interfici, simulque sepeliri, votum eximium 
habent ; et quia plures simul singulis nupte sunt, cujus id sit decus, apud judicaturos 
magno certamine affectant. Moribus datur, estque maxime letum, cum in hoc conten- 
ditur, vincere. Moerent aliz vocibus, et cum acerbissimis planctibus efferunt. At quibus 
consolari eas animus est, arma opesque ad rogos deferunt ; paratique, ut dictitant, cum 
fato jacentis, si detur in manus, vel pacisci, vel decernere, ubi nec pugne, nec pecu- 


nig, locus sit, manent dominas proci.”’ 


Gent. Maa. Vov. XII. 





Pomp. Mela, Lib. ii. c. 2. 
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the widows, attended them to the fu- 
neral pile of their husbands, with their 
swords and spears, prepared (as they 
gave out) to fight, or treat, with that 
god, or demon, who was the author 
of his death, if he would appear on 
the spot, in order to restore him to 
life ; and when there was no room left 
to redeem him by force, or money, 
were of course to have their mis- 
tresses.” 

I took the hint of this interpreta- 
tion from Phalaris, (Epist. 54.) “Erouzos 
ett Kav €t Mpos auTny eder we Tay powpay 
ém\a apapevoy, &c. which is not only 
the sense, but almost a verbal transla- 
tion of Mela. This exposition is agree- 
able to the character of the wives, and 
the whole tenor of the relation. Could 
there be a more gallant way for the 
lovers to make their court to such af- 
fectionate wives, then to challenge 
boldly the power that murdered the 
husband? And could there be a bet- 
ter way to comfort them, than to 
let them see no method was left 
untried to raise him from the grave? 
Nor is it less consistent with the 
Heathen scheme of Theology. There 
are examples enough in the poetical 
history, of persons restored to life ; 
which Hyginus (F. 251), and Claudian 
(De B. G. v. 438,) have collected to 
my hand; of which I shall single out 
two as a specimen of the rest. Eu- 
ripides (Alcest. 1140,) says that Her- 
cules encountered Oavaros, i. e. Hades, 
or Pluto, as he is explained by Macro- 
bius (Sat. 5, 19,) Apollodorus (p. 47), 
—and Tzetzes (Chil. ii. Hist. 53.) at 
the grave of Alcsetis, and compelled 
him by downright force to restore her 
to life. There is one circumstance in 
this story which remarkably agrees 
with this passage of Mela—that this 
combat between Hercules and Pluto 
was fought at the burying place of Al- 
cestis, where Pluto was come to lick 
up the blood of the deceased—an enter- 
tainment which not only the Infernal 
Gods (as we know from this passage) 
but also the ghosts (Hom. Od. ii; Sil. 
It. 13, v. 444), and all the evil genii 
or demons (of which more hereafter), 
as we are assured by Porphyry (de 
Abstin. 1. 8, c. 42), were very fond of. 

My other instance is Hippolytus, or 
Glaucus, or some other person—for 
the critics are not agreed—whom Es- 
culapius, for the sake of a good bribe, 
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restored to life—(Pind. Pyth. 3, 96, 
&c.) ; and Esculapius was then a god, 
as we know from Pindar’s Scholiast, 
and from Ovid (Met. 2, 67). To 
match this relation of Mela, I have 
thus produced two instances of persons 
restored to life, one by dint of force, 
the other of money; and it is very 
probable that, from the belief of such 
poetical fictions, this ridiculous custom 
of the Thracians took its rise. It is 
true, there is nothing expressly said in 
this passage of restoring the dead 
husband to life, but if the sense I 
have given to Fatum be the true one, 
all the rest will follow of course; for 
the lovers could treat with the powers 
that murdered him with no other 
view than to raise him from the dead ; 
and this objection will hold as strongly 
against the exposition of Vossius ; for 
there is not a syllable said in Mela 
that the lovers were to fight, or treat, 
with the husband’s ghost, in order to 
buy his wives, or win them by force. 
Now the word Fatum, when it 


stands for a person, as it manifestly 
does in this place, having many various 
significations, it remains to inquire in 


what sense it is to be understood in this 
passage of Mela. The Parce are styled 
Fata by A. Gellius (3, 16,) by Pacatus 
(Paneg. 18), by Isidorus (8, 11), by 
Fulgentius (Myth. i. 7, 40). There is 
another poetical Fate—the child of 
Nox and Erebus—mentioned by Hy- 
ginus (Pref. p. 1.) and by Cicero 
(De Nat. Deor. 3, 17). The same is 
described by Gr. Faliscus (Cyneg. 347,) 
by Horace (Od. 17, lib. 2,) and 
by Seneca (Herc. Oct. 1196-1680)— 
and it is perhaps this Fate that Phala- 
ris means (mpos avrnv poipav). Jupiter 
is called Fatum by Seneca (De Ben. 
4-7, Nat. Quest. 2, 45,)—but I sup- 
pose this sense of the word is peculiar 
to the stoics. Sometimes it stands 
for fortune, in the Greek and Latin 
writers, as in Seneca (De Ben. 8). 
Tertullian (De Resurr. 5, 8,) and in 
many places of Lucan, and elsewhere. 
Thus Tvyn and Moma are con- 
founded by Dio Chrys. as cited by Va- 
lesius (ad Marcell. 14-11,) and, if we 
may credit Macrobius (Sat. 5-16,) 
and Joh. Sarisb. (3, 8,) Homer has 
never used the word Tvy7, but always 
instead of it Morpa, or Fatum. Bronk- 
husius, (ad Tibull. 119,) has produced 
an ancient monument dedicated with 
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an inscription ‘to the Fates;”’ and 
at the bottom stands the figure of For- 
tune with her wheel. You may choose 
which of the senses you please, but in 
my opinion neither of them will suit 
this place; for the poetical Fates, 
with Jupiter and Fortune, are common 
to all mankind without distinction; 
whereas Mela, by the addition of ja- 
centis, seems manifestly to imply that 
he meant some peculiar god, or power, 
that peculiarly presided over this single 
person, which can be no other than 
his (evil) genius, in which sense Fatum 
is sometimes used; as I shall pre- 
sently shew. 

Mr. Dodwell, in his Lectures (p. 174) 
and Selden (ad Marm. Smyrn. 43) 
have shewn that Tuxn, Aaov, Fortune 
and Genius, are all synonymous terms 
for the same thing. I shall produce 
a few authorities more to confirm this 
opinion. Appian (De Bell. Parth. 
267), Plutarch (De Fort. Rom, 570). 
So Origen (Contr. Cels. 8, p. 42), and 
vid. Tert. Apol. c.32. Pindar, Ol. 8, 
88, Tuyn Saovos. So the Tvxy of the 
Emperor was his Aamoyv, or Genius. 
There are many coins and inscriptions 
So Tuyn, in Dio 


to the same purpose. 
Cass. (l. 73.) is the same with Aamor. 
In like manner, Fortuna, in Amm. Mar- 
cell. (30, 5,) signifies genius, as will 
easily appear by comparing it with 
other places of the same author— 


(20-5, 21-14, 25-2). As I have al- 
ready observed that Fatum and Fortune 
are synonymous terms for the Supreme 
Fate, so there are many examples to be 
met with in the Greek and Latin 
writers, where Mopa and Fatum are 
indifferently used in the same sense to 
signify Tuxn, or Genius. My first 
instance shall be in Plutarch (De Fort. 
Rom. p. 577) where, in the compass of 
two lines Tuxn, Motpa, and Aaipor, are 
promiscuously used for the genius of 
Rome and Pompey; which Juvenal 
has likewise coupled together (Sat. 10, 
v. 285,) ‘‘ Fortuna ipsius et urbis.” 
And the same author, in his book de 
Tranquill. (p. 842,) says, we are go- 
verned by dtrrae Motpa kat Satpoves— 
(vide Max, Tyr. Diss. 4, p. 35.) Thus 
in the Perse of AEschylus, (102,) Moipa 
is manifestly the same with Aamov 
(158), as Stanley has rightly observed 
in his notes. Aristophanes joins them 
together (Thermophor. 824). So Ho- 
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mer (Odys. 11, v. 61) says Aamovos 
aoa xaxyn. As for the Latin writers, 
Symmachus, in his famous represen- 
tation in the name of the Senate to the 
Emperor Valentinian, styles the tute- 
lary god of cities and countries Fatalis 
Genius—(Ep. 61, 1. 20), and Pru- 
dentius in his Reply (I. 2, v. 74), calls 
the same god “‘ aut Fatum aut Genius.” 
He says the same, v. 372, 428, 449, 
and at v. 404, terms him ‘‘ umbram 
sive animam”’—where, by the way, 
“‘umbra” does not signify a ghost, 
but a phantom—(v. 396, 7). So Pe- 
tronius (c. 104. p.483), (Burm.) ‘‘ vo- 
litantibus umbris ;’’ Ovid (Met. 14, 
362), Silius Italicus, (17, 536), Virgil 
(En. 6, 894; 10, 636), which last 
place—‘‘tenuemsine viribus umbram,”’ 
I believe Prudentius had in his eye 
when he wrote v. 396, 7. Nor does 
anima signify a human soul, but a 
spirit—(AEn. 10, 376,) which presided 
over part of the world, as Plato’s Anima 
Mundi did over the whole. Thus 
Amm. Mar. (19, 12), speaking of Con- 
stantius, has these words—‘‘ Fatum 
ejus vigens semper et presens inabolen- 
dis adversa conantibus ’—where, no 
one can doubt but by Futum he means 
the Emperor’s genius, that comparesthis 
place with lib. 20, 5-21, 14-25, 2-30, 
5, and with Plutarch’s description of 
the Genius of Antonius and Octavius 
(Ant. 1703, de Fort. Rom. 570).—Si- 
donius (Paneg. Majorian. v. 83, vid. 
Barth. ad Claud. 3. Hon. Cons. 87,) 
has used the word in the same sense ; 
and it is worth considering whether 
we ought not to interpret in the same 
sense Bono Fato, in two inscriptions 
which I find in Gruter’s Index; and 
Fatus malus, in two other inscriptions 
produced by Burman (ad Petron. c. 
42, p. 191, Fleet. Syll. Inscript. 221, 4, 
*Virginem eripuit Fatus malus.’’) 
And the same words in the Traw 
Fragm. of Petronius (c. 42,71), which 
last, though a horrid barbarism, are 
suitable enough to the character of his 
speakers, who in their great skill might 
think that the word, when it stood for 
a person, must of course be of the mas- 
culine gender. In like manner the 
Evil Genius of Italy and Sicily, which 
appeared in a dream to an old woman 
of Himera, in shape of Dionysius, is 
styled by Val. Max. (1,7,) “Siciliz atq. 
Italie dirum Fatum,” as his son is 
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called by Clearchus, (apud Athen. L. 
12, p. 541,) the Adaorwp, or Evil 
Genius of Sicily. 

In allusion to this sense of Fatum, 
when it means an Evil Genius, the 
word has been applied to signify any- 
thing that was the ruin or destruction 
of another. For this reason, Ovid 
calls Hercules and Achilles ‘‘ Trojz 
duo Fata” (Fast. 5, 389. So Justin. 
(21, 1,) says, the arrows of Hercules 
**fatum Troje fuere.” ‘“‘ Huic fatum 
dura puella fuit,”” says Propertius (ii. 
1, 88,) and Arnobius says of Helen 
(i. 5,) that she was ‘‘dirum suis 
temporibus fatum;”’ and Cicero (pro 
Sext. 43,) ‘‘ Duo illa reipublice poene 
Fata,” speaking of Piso and Gabinius. 

The examples I have produced do 
fully prove that Fatum oftentimes sig - 
nifies a genius. It is not my business 
to inquire nicely into the nature and 
properties of these genii, and what 
opinion the ancients entertained of 
them; for that I shall refer you to 
Plutarch, Max. Tyrius, Apuleius, Au- 
gustin “‘ de deo Socratis,”’ and Censo- 
rinus, who have largely treated of this 
subject. I shall only observe that the 
ancients allotted to every man two 
genii, a good and a badone; to which 
last they ascribed all the calamities and 
misfortunes that befellthem. It must 
be owned that some of the ancient 
writers seem to allow but of one 
genius, as Horace, (1. 2, Ep. 2, v. 
187), Menander (apud Plut. 842,) 
Marcellinus (in the places already 
cited), and Callimachus (Hymn. ad 
Cer. v. 32); though this last author 
plainly contradicts himself in the 
Fragm. Bentl. (p. 342). But most of 
these authors suppose that the same 
genius was both the good and the bad 
one at different times, which will suit 
well with my hypothesis; as the 
opinion of the other writers, who make 
two different ones, which was the 
more popular and prevailing one, as 
you may see expressly afiirmed in 
Servius (ad Ain. 6, v. 749), by Plu- 
tarch (de Trang. 842), and Empedo- 
cles (ibid.) by Pindar (Pyth. 3, 62.) 
Phalaris (Ep. 12.) August. (de Civ. 
Dei, 9, 2.) Porphyry (de Abst. 2, 41), 
and by Euclides (apud Censoria, c. 
3); and all the old writers that speak 
of the dazwv Kkakos in opposition to the 
good demon, do of course’ suppose two 
different genii, as Homer (Odyss. 10, 
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64.) ARschylus (Pers. 354.) Plutarch 
(Brut. 1830,) Dion, (1754.) Appian 
C. 4, 1067.) Florus (4, 7.) Val. Max. 
(i. 7, 7.) Stobeeus (c. 42, p. 292.) with 
many others. 

The ancients supposed that all the 
actions and events of the lives of men, 
were directed by these genii; but still 
with a dependence on the Supreme 
Fate that governed all, “‘ Salva firmi- 
tate fatali,”’ says Marcellinus (21, 14) ; 
i. e. “ Salva vi ac potestate Fatorum,” 
as Seneca (Nat. Quest. 2, 37.) says, 
on another occasion; so these genii 
were considered as the ministers of the 
Superior Fate ; and to the evil one, in 
particular, all mischiefs and disasters, 
with death itself, were very frequently 
ascribed by the old writers. This will 
appear from almost all the instances | 
have produced in the preceding para- 
graph. This notion was likewise es- 
poused by the philosophers; for Hie- 
rocles (ad Aur. Carm. 7. 278, Ed. 
Cant.) makes the hour of our death 
depend on the will and pleasure of our 
genius. You may find other examples 
of this kind among the poets; as 
Hermesianax (ap. Athen. Lib. 13, p. 
598) ; and very frequently among the 
tragedians, which, for brevity’s sake, I 
shall pass over. Nor is there any dif- 
ficulty upon the foot of the Pagan sys- 
tem of philosophy, to suppose that a 
mortal man might encounter a genius. 
Hercules, as I have already observed, 
vanquished the Jdaovwy xotpavos, 
(Eurip. Alc. 1140,) Pluto himself, in 
a single combat, and wounded him 
upon another occasion (Apollod. 130 ; 
Sen. Herc. Fur. 563). And two of 
the first-rate Gods, Mars and Venus, 
were wounded and driven out of the 
field by Diomed (Hom. Il. b. 5) ; and 
it was much easier to deal with the 
genii, who were of the lower form of 
the Gods—*‘ de plebe Deos’ (Sen. 
Ep. 110), and by many thought mortal 
(Plut. de Defect. Orac. 745; Hor. ii. 
Ep. 2, v. 187). There is a memorable 
example in Philostratus (iv. 3.) of a 
combat between the evil genius that 
had raised the plague in Ephesus, and 
the Ephesians, who, by order of Appol- 
lonius Tyanzus, set upon him as he 
was walking in the habit of a tiger, 
overwhelmed him beneath a heap of 
stones, and so got clearly rid of him. 

Some persons may be apt to object, 
that this power of the genii was too 
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refined a notion to enter into the heads 
of such barbarians as the Thracians ; 
but it is well known that Orpheus, a 
Thracian, was reputed the chief founder 
of the Greek Theology and Mysteries 
(Diodor. 1. 1, p. 86, 1. 4. p. 232; 
Tatian. c. 1; Clem. Alex. Protrep. p. 
3.) and his countryman Eumolpus is 
by many thought the first introducer 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries (vid. Sca- 
lig. ad Euseb. Chron. 39.) But to 
leave no room for this exception, it is 
manifest from Plutarch (de Defect. 
Orac. p. 738.) that Orpheus was ac- 
quainted with this power of the genii ; 
otherwise he would never have ranked 
him in the number of those theologists 
who passed for the first discoverers of 
it; and Diodorus says that he first 
brought into Greece the mythology or 
fabulous history of hell. 

Before this time 1 suppose I have 
tired you as well as myself with so 
long a letter, and such a heap of quo- 
tations, which was unavoidable in this 
dispute. As for the exposition I have 
given of this passage of P. Mela, I won’t 
warrant it for a demonstration ; but I 
shall think it more probable than that 
of Isaac Vossius, till I see it well 
proved that Fatum may signify the 
ghost of a dead man. But, whether 
it be right or wrong, I entirely submit 
it to your judgment and Dr. Mus- 
grave’s. 

P. S. This letter was writ just after 
my fast, as you will easily see by the 
colour of the paper. I had this ad- 
vantage of its lying so long before me, 
that when I perused it over again, it 
was with the indifference and impar- 
tiality with which we read other peo- 
ple’s works. The judgment I make of 
it is, that my sense is more subtle and 
far-fetched, and that of Vossius the 
more plain, simple, and natural. I[ 
speak this upon a supposition that the 
word Fatum may signify a ghost; for, 
till that is well proved, I must prefer 
my own interpretation. The word in 
that sense is certainly pretty rare, nor 
do I remember to have once met with 
it; and I wonder Vossius had pro- 
duced no parallel instance to support 
his exposition. Seneca (de Exilio) 
says, ‘‘ Res est sacra miser; noli mea 
tangere fata ;” but fata there signifies, 
not manes, but cadaver, and in one of 
these senses it occurs likewise in Pro- 


Mela’s Fatum Jacentis.—Poor's Bovzes. 
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pertius (1. 17, 11.) Vid. Margat. 
Hist. Tamerlane, |. 6. 

(Mr. Reynolds, in a letter to Mr. 
Moyle, dated May 30, 1719, makes the 
following remarks: ‘‘ Your admirable 
discourse upon Mela’s Fatum jacentis 
has fully convinced me, and (I believe) 
would the whole world, that Vossius 
is in the wrong. No one certainly 
will pass the hard censure of the author 
himself upon it, ‘ that Vossius’s sense 
is the more plain, simple, and natural,’ 
even if Fatum can be proved ever to 
signify a ghost, which must be very 
rare. Your way indeed of making 
out your sense of the word seems to 
me too fine for the vulgar; and re- 
quires a reader that has considered 
the Heathen Theology philosophically, 
and well digested such books as Phur- 
nutus and Sallustius de Diis; a great 
part of Macrobius, and (of the moderns) 
Vossius de Theologia Gentilium. Iam 
myself one of the vulgar, and my 
studies that way have been hitherto 
employed in distinguishing the Hea- 
then deities, which is necessary for 
those of the lower forms in learning; 
and I am not yet arrived to that 
highest pitch of learning (as I account 
it) that proves them to be but one 
God, considered according to his dif- 
ferent attributes.” 

In answer to this Mr. Moyle only 
says, “‘ lam very much obliged to you 
for thinking better of my discourse on 
Mela than it deserves; and shall be 
mighty glad to see your objections ; 
but I am so little versed in the philo- 
sophical theology of the ancients, that 
I despair of being able to answer 
them.’’] 


Mr. Urnan, Springfield, Oct. 6. 


IN the XXth volume of the Ar- 
cheologia there is some account of the 
Charity or Poor’s Boxes in churches, 
The following quotations may amuse 
some of the readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The first is from Mory- 
son’s Itinerary, 1617. 

‘“‘ T walked with him (Theodore Beza) 
tothe Church (Geneva), and given, atten- 
tion to his speach, it happened, that in y® 
church porch I touched y® poor man’s 
box with my fingers, and this reverend 
man soon perceived my error; who having 
used in Italy to dip my fingers towards the 
holy water (according to y© manners of 
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y® Papists, (lest y° omitting of so small 
a matter generally used, might make me 
be suspected of my religion, and bring 
me into dangers of great consequence), 
did now in like sort touch this Poor 
Men’s Box, mistaking it for the font of 
holy water : I say he did soon perceive my 
error, and taking me by the hand, ad- 
vised me hereafter to eschew these ill cus- 
toms, which were hardiy forgotten.”’* 


The next quotation is from the first 
part of Sir John Oldcastle, A. iii. sc. 
3. (1600.) 


“* Sir J. Canst thou blame me, Doll? 
thou art my lands, my goods, my jewells, 
my wealth, my purse; none walks within 
forty miles of London ,but a’ plies thee as 
truly as the parish does the Poor Man’s 
Bow.” 


The following is from the Extrava- 
gant Shepherd, &c. an Anti-romance, 
1654, page 208, which speaks of the 
marriage of a tall woman with a little 
man. 


“« Nay, the day they were married, the 
Priest, unwilling to be at so much trouble 
as to cast down his eyes towards him, and 
perceiving he could not possibly reach 
the bride’s hand unless he was raised 
higher, he was by his order seated upon 
y° Poor Men’s Box.” 


On another subject connected with 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, the peculiar 
patronage of Saints in various corpo- 
real and domestic distresses, I send you 


Poor Man’s Boxes.—Patronage of Saints. 
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the following curious extract from 
Theodore Basille’s ‘‘ Right Pathway 
unto Prayer,” black letter, 1543. It 
occurs at the beginning of chapter 8. 


‘¢ Vnto God. Note that he sayth, unto 
God, not unto Jupiter, Apollo, Mercu- 
rius, Bacchus, Juno, Minerva, Pallas, 
Venus, and such other gods or goddesses, 
yea, rather dyvels, as the Psalmograph 
sayth, ‘the gods of the Heythen are 
dyvelles,’ unto whom the Ethnyckes and 
Gentiles dyd fly in theyr prayer for suc- 
coure ; nor unto Baal, Astaroth, Moloch, 
the Quene of Heaven, and such other 
idolles, as the olde idolaters of the Jews 
worshipped and cryed unto for helpe ; no 
nor yet as oure new idolaters were wont 
to do, as unto Luke for the oxe, unto 
Job for the poxe, unto Anthony for the 
pyg, unto Loye for the horse, unto Apo- 
line for the tothake, unto Roche for the 
pestilence, unto Syth for thynges lost, 
unto Gertrude for the rattonnes and myse, 
unto Blase for the ague, unto Agasse for 
the fyre, unto Barbara for the thonder, 
unto Christopher for continual helth, 
unto Annes for a husband, unto Marga- 
rete for women with chylde, unto Kathe- 
rine for learnyng, unto Crispyne and 
Crispinian for shoes making, unto Cosme 
and Damiane for phisicke, unto Clement 
for bruing beere, and suche other innu- 
merable ;—but unto God. For Prayer is a 
lyftyng up ofa pure mind unto God,” &c. 

Yours, &. I. A. R. 





ON THE TESTAMENTARY JURISDICTION OF THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS.t 


No. I[.—Tue Arcusisnop’s PREROGATIVE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

HAVING, in a previous number of 
your esteemed Periodical, traced the 
origin and establishment of the Testa- 
mentary Jurisdiction of the English 
Ecclesiastical Courts, I now propose 
to enumerate and describe the several 
channels into which the new spiritual 
privilege was afterwards derived, in 
conformity with the general system of 
Ecclesiastical Law. 

We have seen that the power of ad- 
ministering the personal estate of an 
intestate was by Magna Charta con- 
ferred upon the Church. But that in- 


strument did not select any particular 
ordinary by whom the right was to be 
exclusively enjoyed, no order of the 
hierarchy being alluded to therein. The 
charter must, therefore, be construed 
to have vested that right in all the 
existing tribunals authorised by the 
Church, and. to have left to the eccle- 
siastical authorities, in case of an y con- 
test of jurisdictions, a discretionary 
power of defining their peculiar limits. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain to 
what persons it was proposed to con- 
fide this important trust, we must first 
see who were the dignitaries exercis- 





* There are still remains of a stone 
Essex. (See a Plate in Britton’s Work.) 


pedestal in the porch of South-Weald, 


+ Continued from our April Number, p. 363. 
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ing the jurisdiction previously belong- 
ing to the Church.* To begin with the 
lowest order in the hierarchy, viz. the 
Archdeacon. He held pleas of crimi- 
nal matters, and imposed public pe- 
nance upon lay or clerical offenders. 
The cognizance of testamentary suits 
appears also to have been conceded to 
him.t The Deans and Chapters of 
cathedral churches had a similar ju- 
risdiction, including, also, the exclu- 
sive privilege of determining all matri- 
monial disputes arising within their 
precinct. But the ordinary, from 
whom the authority of the former was 
entirely borrowed, was the Bishop. 
The corrective jurisdiction belonged 
to him by the divine right of his apos- 
tolic office, and such other authority 
as he was possessed of had been the 
gradually, accumulated gift of the 
princes of Europe. 

The Archbishop was of course su- 
perior to all. Being legate of the 
holy see, as well as metropolitan, he 
enjoyed not only an appellate juris- 
diction in all cases previously laid be- 
fore the diocesan, but might proceed 
prima instantia in any matter which 
fell within the cognizance of the 
Church. As metropolitan or legate, 
he was concurrent ordinary with every 
bishop in his diocese. This authority 
was not confined to the clergy, but 
extended over the whole body of the 
laity, who were as immediately sub- 
ject to the Archbishop as they were 
to their diocesan or his archdeacon. 
The extraordinary power of the lega- 
tion amply supplied any deficiency in 
the jus metropoliticum.t 

Such, then, being the constitution 
of the Church, each of the beforemen- 
tioned ordinaries fell within the scope 
and meaning of the Charter ; for none 
could pretend that a preference was 





* Ayliffe’s Parergon Jur. Anglic. p. 95. 
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shown to him under the very general 
terms of that instrument. 

But the Bishops were not inclined 
to put so liberal a construction upon 
the words of the Charter. They relied 
upon foreign precedent, and upon the 
Continent both the civil and canon 
laws concurred in declaring that pro- 
bate of wills was the right of the epis- 
copal order alone.§ The English 
Bishops, therefore, contended that 
this new concession to the Church 
in England was to be regulated by 
those laws, and consequently, that it 
belonged to them alone; or at least con- 
jointly with their inferiors the Arch- 
deacons and Deans. So far as regards 
the metropolitan, they asserted an 
uncompromising monopoly. 

But during the period immediately 
following the origin of this privilege, 
the Metropolitan would appear to have 
been in no degree solicitous to advance 
his title to a participation in it. Of 
his own option he seems never to have 
attempted to claim a concurrent or co- 
ordinate jurisdiction with the suffra- 
gans of his province. 

After some time, however, it be- 
came apparent that there were cases 
in which the system of probate from 
each diocesan was productive of many 
and serious inconveniences. For ex- 
ample, whenever a person left effects 
within any dioceses besides that in 
which he died, his executors, or his 
next of kin (for the case would be the 
same), were compelled to extract the 
necessary probate, or letter of adminis- 
tration, in each separate jurisdiction. 
The estate of the deceased was conse- 
quently exposed to enormous detri- 
ment; and instances would occur 
where the property might be wholly 
exhausted in the mere preparatory 
expenses of probate, and the creditors 





+ The Norman Bishops were the first in England who invested the Archdeacon 


with jurisdiction. 
Anglo-Saxon times. 


The Archdeaconry does not occur as a division of the diocese in the 


} Since 1125, the Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being had been /egatus 


natus of the Roman see. 


This dignity was conferred in that year by Honorius the 


Second, upon William Archbishop of Canterbury and his successors for ever. (Cotton 
MSS. Galba, If. 111.) The only reservation in a papal grant of this kind was the faculty 
of deposing bishops. The power was otherwise as general as the pope’s himself. (Decret. 
Greg. 9, 1. c. 3, de officio legati. ‘‘ Sicut quis in provincia sua vices nostras gerere 
comprobatur.’’) See also the gloss on that portion of the text. 

§ Decretal Greg. XI. 3. c. 26, pp. 17 and 19, and Cod, Justinian. L. Nulli si quis 
ad deel, C. De episc. et cler. 
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and legatees by those means be de- 
frauded of their just and equitable 
claims.* 

The system of probate by the epis- 
copal ordinary unavoidably involved 
this inconvenience. It became, there- 
fore, an urgent and imperative neces- 
sity that some remedy should be ap- 
plied. The public could not long bear 
with patience, that so large a propor- 
tion of a deceased’s estate should be 
consumed in nothing more than the 
expenses of obtaining the ordinary’s 
seal. 

Pressing applications for relief from 
legatees and creditors, distressed by 
the insufficiency of an estate which had 
suffered in this manner, were made to 
the Archbishop from all quarters. 
They urged him to interpose his me- 
tropolitical authority, and himself as- 
sume the administration of the de- 
ceased’s estate. 

His right even, as metropolitan, to 
interfere in the peculiar jurisdiction of 
the suffragan was admitted by the 
canon law on certain occasions, and 
this could be fairly shown to be one of 
those cases. The negligence, or 
rather the inability of the diocesan, to 
afford his subject laity their full mea- 
sure of justice, was a sufficient justi- 
fication in law for a direct interfer- 
ence of the Archbishop.t He had for 
some time forborne the exertion of 
his right as metropolitan, out of con- 
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sideration for the privileges of his suf- 
fragans, or perhaps a fear to encroach 
upon what they had hitherto, though 
erroneously, considered their peculiar 
prerogative. 

The exact epoch when the Arch- 
bishop first interfered, is not very clear, 
but we may approximate to it tolera- 
bly well. It is probable that the pre- 
rogative had been asserted, and the 
Archbishop had lent a helping hand to 
the suitors in his province before the 
middle of the reign of Henry the 
Third, and the energy of Boniface 
might justify us in giving him credit 
for so happy a provision. It is certain 
that the Archbishop found no friends 
to the exertion of this right amongst 
the Bishops, who firmly refused to re- 
cognize it as a fair exercise of the jus 
metropoliticum ; and this pretension of 
the Archbishop became the signal for 
a contest between him and his suffra- 
gans, which continued for nearly a 
century. 

The argument put forward by the 
Bishops on this occasion, that the 
granting of probates or letters of ad- 
ministration belonged to them as the 
ordinarii loci, was admitted on the 
part of the Archbishop; but he con- 
tended that he was local ordinary 
throughout the whole of his provinces 
having, as metropolitan, a co-extensive 
authority with each diocesan. He 
also declared that his reason for this 





* The origin and objects of the prerogative are clearly explained in the MS. 


register of Robert of Winchelsey :-— 


‘* Memorandum, quod cognitio et examinacio ut ultima voluntas defuncti debite 








demandetur, ne executores defuncti qui beneficia vel bona temporalia vel spiritualia in 
diversis et pluribus dicecesibus dum vixit obtinebat, sumptibus in singulis epis- 
copatibus per plures circuitus fatigati, defuncti substantiam in circuitu hujusmodi ex- 
pendant in parte plurima vel consumant, testamentorum execucio retardetur, defuncti 
revelacio differatur, que foret per actus suze voluntati ultimz consonos promovenda, 
et propter alias causas racionabiles, ad dominum Cantuariensem archiepiscopum qui 
pro tempore foret, notorie pertinere noscuntur.”’ 

+ Dr. Ayliffe (Par. Jur. Anglic.) following the authority of the decretals of Pope 
Gregory the Ninth, (lib. x. dist. 1, c. 31, par. 11, et gloss. ib.)says, ‘‘ though an Arch- 
bishop has this jurisdiction (i. e. excommunication and interdict,) over his own suffra- 
gans, yet he has not jurisdiction over the persons and estates of men dwelling and ex- 
isting in the diocese of his suffragan bishop, unless it be in some particular cases ; viz. 
when the suffragan is negligent, as aforesaid, after three admonitions.’? What should 
constitute negligence, was of course in the breast of the Archbishop. Therefore, this 
passage itself, on closer inspection, would seem to establish the pretensions of the me- 
tropolitan. Negligence and incapacity lead to similar results; and where property 
existed in several dioceses, neither diocesan was able to afford complete justice. The 
necessity of an executor to resort to each several ordinary for an accumulative or suc- 
cessive authority, was ofitselfa gross injustice ; and this inability of affording full relief 
was as palpable an evil as a direct. and positive denial of justice, both of which were 
an acknowledged foundation of the appellate jurisdiction of the metropolitan. 

4 
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exertion of his prerogative was no am- 
bition of his own, but a just acquies- 
cence in the prayers of his provincial 
subjects, whose interests demanded 
that a paramount and central jurisdic- 
tion should be established for their 
relief.* 

There appears less reason in this 
opposition of the diocesans to the me- 
tropolitan, as a corresponding and 
strictly analogous scheme of jurisdic- 
diction was maintained by them, in 
relation to their inferiors, the Arch- 
deacons and Deans. They claimed to 
interpose their authority in those 
cases only where the deceased had 
personal effects in different archdea- 
conries or other jurisdictions; other- 
wise, they admitted the jurisdiction of 
the inferior judge to be well founded.t 

The Archbishop pursued his course 
in spite of the remonstrances of his 
diocesans; but in 1268, whilst the 
contest was still rife, the papal legate 
Ottoboni arrived in this country, with 
full powers for reforming the condi- 
tion and discipline of the English 
Church. He directed his attention to 
this matter ; and with the view of re- 
moving for the future all occasion for 
dispute on the subject, as regarded the 
estates of beneficed clergymen, he 
enacted, that where a testator, during 
his lifetime, had possessed benefices 
in divers dioceses, his will should be 
approved by the Bishop in whose dio- 
cese he died.f 
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It is clear that this constitution of 
the legate could not be considered as 
determining the general question at 
issue between the metropolitan and his 
suffragans, and the ecclesiastical law- 
yers did not attempt to extend its 
meaning into any constructive appli- 
cation to the case of the laity. This 
constitution left the question as open 
as it found it; and the metropolitan 
was not barred from persevering in 
the conduct which he had adopted. § 

After this constitution, opposition 
ceased for some time on the part of the 
Bishops ; and we have instances on 
record of the metropolitical prerogative 
having been exercised by Archbishop 
Peccham. 

The utmost limit of ecclesiastical 
prescription, which amounts to forty 
years only, was now long since elapsed, 
when John, the Bishop of the extensive 
diocese of Lincoln, resuscitated the old 
dispute; and on the 27th of March, 
1309, invoked the aid of the Head of 
the Church by an appeal to Rome.|| 
The Bishop of Lincoln waited till the 
restoration of Robert, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to his archiepiscopal 
functions, before he commenced pro- 
ceedings in defence of his asserted 
right. About four years before, that 
Archbishop was, in consequence of the 
personal animosity of the King, sus- 
pended from the exercise of his office ; 
and his consequent want of favour at 
both the English and papal courts ap- 








* Matt. Parker de Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesia. (Lond. 1729) p. 43, and his 
authorities, the registers of Morton, i. 208, and of Peccham, fol. 144, 150. 
T This is still the style of the diocesan court of London, though disused in the other 


consistories. 


To found the jurisdiction of the former, its instruments allege that the 





deceased person, whose estate is under administration, had, ‘‘ whilst living, and at the 
time of his death, goods, chattels, and credits, in divers archdeaconries or jurisdic- 
tions within the diocese of London, by reason whereof, the proving, approving, and 
registering the will, and the granting administration of all and singular the goods, chat. 
tels, and credits, and also the auditing, allowing, and finally discharging the account 
thereof, are well known to appertain only and wholly to us (i. e. the Bishop), and not any 
inferior judge whomsoever, by right, privilege, and prerogative of our Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, London, by laudable custom and lawful prescription for time imme- 
morial.’’ 

¢ Constitutiones Legatine Regionis Anglicane, D. Othoboni, tit. 15. ‘ Super 
approbatione siquidem testamenti ejus qui in diversis dicecesibus beneficia dum vive- 
retobtinebat, approbationem illius episcopi in cujus dicecesi testator decessit, (fidem) 
volumus adhiberi.’”” The word “ fidem’’ is unnecessary, and is omitted in the 
rubric.—‘ Vult enim approbationem episcopi, in cujus dicecesi testator, qui in diver- 
sis beneficia obtinuit, decessit, adhiberi.’’ 

§ Vide Gloss. of John of Athon on this constitution, and of Lyndewode on the con- 
stitution of John Stratford. The latter says, ‘‘ Sed illa constitutio loquitur tantum in 
clericis beneficiatis, ut ibi notatur per Johannem de Athona.” (Provinciale, tit. 13.) 

|| MS. Register Winchelseye, fol. 31. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XII. 4F 
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pears to have instigated the Bishop of 
Lincoln to take the course which he 
did.* He could not, perhaps, have 
commenced proceedings at an earlier 
date, as, if not useless, it would have 
been inconvenient to proceed in a 
matter so intimately concerning the 
dignity of the primacy, against the 
mere administrator spiritualium et 
temporalium, appointed during the sus- 
pension of the archbishop. 

The parties, being at issue, stated 
their case as follows: First, the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln contended that the 
proof of wills, the commission of ad- 
ministration of goods, the rendering 
of the accounts of the executors of 
persons, who, whilst living, possessed 
considerable (plura) estate in the city 
and diocese of Lincoln, besides pro- 
perty in other dioceses or places within 
the province of Canterbury, wherever 
they may have died, and the cognizance 
of suits between creditors and Jegatees, 
or other complainants, and the exe- 
cutors of wills, so far as regarded the 
effects actually existent in his own 
episcopal city and diocese, appertained 
to him and his church of Lincoln, both 
by law and custom. 

The Archbishop’s case lay in small 
space. He denied the allegations of 
his suffragan, throwing upon him the 
burthen of proving them. This he was 
by law entitled to do, having now the 
possessio status and prescription on 
his side; and standing, as he did, in 
the character of defendant, he could 
only be evicted from his prerogative 
by the most evident proofs of its ille- 
gality. 

In consequence of the delays of the 
Roman Consistory, the cause was not 
determined in the lifetime of Arch- 
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bishop Robert; and it continued in 
the same state for some time after his 
decease. But in 1309 the appellant 
(the same Bishop of Lincoln) re- 
nounced his right of prosecuting the 
ancient appeal, a compromise having 
been effected between him and Walter 
Reynolds, the successor of Winchelseye 
in the see of Canterbury. The terms 
of the agreement were as follows, viz. 
the Bishop of Lincoln and his suc- 
cessors should retain the privileges 
before enumerated, with a reservation 
to the Archbishop and his successors 
of the metropolitical right of calling 
for and inspecting the accounts ren- 
dered to the Bishop in the estates of 
persons dying under the circumstances 
before referred to, in order that the 
former might the more correctly audit 
all other accounts due to himself of 
the remaining part of the same estates. 
At the same time, lest the latter con- 
cession might be construed into an 
entire dereliction of the independence 
of the diocesan, by seeming to coun- 
tenance the claim to superiority ad- 
vanced by the metropolitan, it was 
expressly provided that the latter 
should raise no question in regard to 
such accounts, but that he should pass 
his approval upon them as a matter of 
course. 

This compromise was embodied in 
an indenture of two parts, and the 
Archbishop, as one of the parties, set 
his seal to it on the 7th of January, 
1319—(1320) at the priory of Hun- 
tingdon. It only regarded the diocese 
of Lincoln, the other diocesans not 
having offered any ostensible opposi- 
tion to the right claimed by their me- 
tropolitan.t 

This agreement with the Bishop of 





* Adam Murymuth. He was suspended in 1305, and restored 1308. 
+ The original was recorded in the Archiepiscopal Register, Winchelsey, fol. 7, 


and is in the following words :— 


“‘Noverint universi presentes literas 
inspecturi, quod, cum inter pie memorize 
Dominum Robertum Cantuariensem Arch- 
iepiscopum, tocius Angliz Primatem, ex 
parte una, et Dominum Johannem Dei 
gratia Lincolniensem episcopum, ex altera, 
occasione probacionum.sive insinuacionum, 
et commissionum administracionis bono- 
rum, necnon redditionum racionum execu- 
torum testamentorum eorum qui dum 
vixerunt plura bona spiritualia sive tem- 


poralia in civitate et diocesi Lincolnize 
necnon et in aliis diocesibus et diocesi 
provincie Cantuariensis, aut in locis aliis 
ecclesiz Cantuariensi immediate subjectis, 
hactenus habuerunt, ubicunque obierint, 
quas probaciones, insinuaciones, et com- 
missiones, racionum reddiciones, cogni- 
tionesque causarum que per creditores, 
vel legatarios, vel quoscunque alios quere- 
lantes, contra executores testamentorum 
hujusmodi, pro bonis precipue hujusmodi 





ad 
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Lincoln, as we shall see hereafter, was 
observed only by the Archbishop who 
was party to it, and his successors, 
Stratford and Simon Mepham. To 
the others it appeared as a rash and un- 
necessary concession of an important 
branch of the jus metropoliticum, 
which, consequently, could have no 
power of binding them to its obser- 
vance. 

With regard, therefore, to the other 
dioceses in the province of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop now commenced a more 
extensive exercise of his privilege ; and 
the applications to him or his vicar- 
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general for the favour of the archie- 
piscopal seal became every day more 
numerous. 

During the primacy of John Strat- 
ford, who followed Simon Mepham 
(the successor of Walter), we find many 
instances of the right of the metropoli- 
tan being energetically enforced. He 
assumed the offensive, and with a high 
hand repealed, as imperfect and illegal, 
all former grants of probate and ad- 
ministration made under circumstances 
which clashed with his superior pre- 
tensions. Among these cases occurs 
the following :* Sir Piers de Colum- 





decedentium in sua civitate vel diocesi 
existentibus, ad se et ad ecclesiam suam 
Lincolniensem pertinere debere constanter 
asserit, tam de jure, quam de hactenus 
approbata, pacifice observata, et obtenta 
consuetudine, ac preservata, priefato 
domino Archiepiscopo contrarium asse- 
rente, orta fuisset materia questionis, 
hujusmodi occasione, inter Dominum 
Episcopum Lincolniensem partem appel- 
lantem, et prefatum Archiepiscopum 
partem appellatam, et in Romana curia 
lis penderet ac pendeat ia presenti; 
demum, hujusmodi litis et questionis 
materia, inter reverendum patrem Domi- 
num Walterum Dei gratia Cantuariensem 
Archiepiscopum, tocius Angliz primatem, 
qui nunc est, et dictum dominum Jo- 
hannem Episcopum Lincolniensem, in 
forma que sequitur, perpetuo valitura, 
amicabiliter conquievit ; viz. quod dictus 
Episcopus Lincolniensis, et successores 
sui Episcopi, jure ordinario perpetuis 
temporibus in futuro habeant probaciones, 
insinuaciones, commissiones administra- 
cionis bonorum, auditiones redditionum 
racionum executorum testamentorum de- 
cedentium quorumcunque parochianorum 
bonorum qui plura bona in diversis dio- 
cesibus Cantuariensis provinciz dum vix- 
erint habuerint, pro bonis illis que ibidem 
decedentes in civitate vel diocesi Lincol- 
niensi tempore mortis sue habuerint ; 
necnon expediciones earum, et cognici- 


ones causarum preedictarum que, occa- 
sione bonorum hujusmodi intra partes 
quascunque quatenus ad forum ecclesias- 
ticum pertinet, in Lincolniensi diocesi sus- 
citari contingit ; reservata dicto Domino 
Archiepiscopo, et suis successoribus, post- 
reddiciones, calculaciones, seu expedi- 
ciones alii raciocinii administracionis 
executorum hujusmodi testamentorum, 
summa et ultima inspectione hujusmodi, 
et ab administracione executorum absolu- 
cione finali raciociniorum, calculacionum, 
et expedicionum, si ea ut Metropoli- 
tanus, ea occasione quod decedentes 
preedicti obtinuerunt in diversis diocesibus 
sue provincie plura bona, respicere volu- 
erit. Ita tamen quod idem Dominus 
Archiepiscopus, et successores sui Archie- 
piscopi, suas reddiciones, calculaciones, 
et expediciones per preedictum Episcopum 
factas, absque aliqua calumnia, et sine 
difficultate approbet. Renunciarunt in- 
super partes predict appellacionibus hac 
occasione interpositis, omnibusque pro- 
secucionibus earum, ac juris processibus 
pendentibus sibi competentibus hinc et 
inde. In quorum testimonium sigilla dic- 
torum patrum presentibus literis per viam 
indenture confectis hine et inde sunt 
appensa. Actum et datum, quoad nos 
Walterum Archiepiscopum predictum, 
vii®. idus Januarii, anno Domini Mil- 
lesimo ccc. nonodecimo in prioratu Hun- 
tingdon.’”’ 


* The probate is transcribed in the MS. Register of John Stratford. ‘ xv. kal. Julii, 


Anno Domino Millesimo ece.xxxiiii. 


Coram nobis Johanne, permissione divina 


Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo, tocius Angliz Primati et apostolice sedis legato, in capella 
manerii nostri de Otford, Domino Petro de Columbers milite, et Stephano de Columbers 
clerico, filiis et executoribus testamenti Domine Alicie de Columbers defuncte, in 
dicto testamento sive schedula annexo nominatis, personaliter constitutis. Idem Petrus 
et Stephanus insinuacioni et probacioni testamenti dictee Domine Aliciz, et commissioni 
administracionis bonorum ad testamentum ejusdem spectantium, et in diocesi Roffensi 
existentium, coram episcopo Roffensi de facto, renunciarunt expresse ; Nosque hujusmodi 
insinuacionem, probacionem et commissionem administracionis judicialiter reprobantes 
tanquam factas coram eo qui nullam ad hec potestatem habebat, pro eo quod dictee Do- 
mine Alicie bona in nostra et aliis diocesibus nostre Cantuariensis provincie, de 
quibus testari potuit et testabatur, dum vixerat obtinebat ; cujus testamenti insin- 
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bers and his brother Stephen, aclergy- 
man, inadvertently proved the will of 
their mother Dame Alice before the 
Bishop of Rochester. It was after- 
wards discovered that the testatrix had 
effects also in the diocese of Can- 
terbury, and in other dioceses of that 
province. They were accordingly 
compelled to re-prove the will before 
the archbishop, who administered the 
oath in person on the 18th day of 
June 1334, at the chapel of his manor 
of Otford in Kent. The probate states 
that ‘‘ the approbation and registration 
of wills under similar circumstances 
is well known specially to belong to 
the Archbishop by the prerogative of 
his church of Canterbury.” 

In the same year, during the absence 
of the Archbishop on the Continent, 
we find the will of a London citizen 
re-proved before the Vicar General 
Adam of Murymouth, the well-known 
historian of the times. This will was 
in the first instance erroneously proved 
before the Archdeacon of Surrey, who 
is described as consenting to the can- 
cellation of his own probate, on the 
ground of its having been granted 
contrary to the approved custom of 
the church of Canterbury.* 

Presuming on the compromise be- 
tween the metropolitan and the bishop 
of Lincoln, the ecclesiastical lawyers 
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of the age proposed to effect a modifi- 
cation of the general evil by introduc- 
ing into England the regulation of the 
Canon law on the subject. By the 
decretals of Gregory the Ninth the 
probate of a will granted by the local 
ordinary in whose jurisdiction the tes- 
tator died, was a proof sufficiently 
effectual for all other dioceses where 
he possessed property, and those other 
ordinaries were competent only to 
commit administration and pass the 
accounts of the effects situate within 
their respective dioceses.> 

But this principle of law was never 
acknowledged in England, except in 
the special case before mentioned of 
the Bishop of Lincoln. It was a half- 
measure, that, if carried into practice 
generally, would have afforded no satis- 
faction either to the nation or the con- 
tending parties. But this project 
existed only in the suggestive minds 
of the commentators. John of Athon, 
who has a proposition to this effect, 
has the appearance of theorising only, 
and at the same time restricts his re- 
marks to beneficed clerks ; and Lynde- 
wode alludes to it merely as an obsolete 
point of law, long over-ridden and 
determined by a contrary prescriptive 
usage.} 

The exemption from the general law 
with the Bishop of Lincoln was of 








uacio, registracio et approbacio ad nos de prerogativa ecclesize nostre Cantuariensis ex 
causa premissa specialiter dinoscitur pertinere, insinuatoque approbatoque testa- 
mento predicto coram nobis ejusdem die loco et anno supradictis et per nos legitime 
pronunciato pro eodem, commisimus in forma juris administracionem bonorum dicte 
defuncte ubicumque in nostris diocesi et provincia Cantuariensi existentium execu- 
toribus supradictis, (Edmundo de Polle executore in dicto testamento nominato tunc 
preesente et onus administracionis recusante subire) ; reservantes nobis potestatem Do- 
mino Roberto de Shipton executori in dicto testamento nominato administracionem 
hujusmodi committendi, cum eam a nobis in forma juris venerit et peterit. In cujus 
rei testimonium huic scedule nostrum fecimus apponi sigillum. Datum apud Otford 
die et anno supradictis, et nostre translacionis primo.’’ 

* “14 kal. Jan. 1334, the will of Paganus Bursarius was approved by the vicar 
general, ‘‘ facta primitus reprobacione insinuacionis testamenti preedicti per Magistrum 
Will. Juge Archidiaconum de Surrey, contra consuetudinem ecclesiz Cantuariensis 
approbatam de expresso consensu Archidiaconi.’’ (MS. Reg. Stratford.) The arch- 
bishop, who is stated in the probate to be in remotis agens, had gone ona royal 
mission to Rome and Paris, for the purpose of arranging the plan of an expedition to 
the Holy Land, at that time projected by the kings of France and England. (Adam 
Murymuth.) In the same register occurs the probate of the will of John Everdon, 
Dean of St. Paul’s London, in which are found the following expressions :—‘‘ facta 
primitus reprobacione insinuacionis dicti testamenti per quoscunque inferiores ordi- 
narios prius facta.” 

t+ Decret. Greg. 9, lib. x. tit. 3, c. 26, pp. 17 and 19. 

t John of Athon, in his note to Othoboni’s Constitution, says, ‘‘ Quoad probationem 
testamenti talis defuncti, non dicit quoad recipiendum computum, et rationem admi- 
nistracionis bonorum talis defuncti; immo hoc puto uni diocesano et alteri, prout 
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short duration. Its impolicy, if not 
injustice, was evident; and in 1354 
Simon Islipe, the Archbishop, recalled 
the privilege which his predecessor 
had granted, and reduced the see of 
Lincoln to its former state of subjec- 
tion; and whenever the Bishop in- 
truded himself into the peculiar juris- 
diction of the metropolitan, he was 
compelled to submit to the same con- 
trol which was exercised over the rest 
ofhisepiscopal brethren.* An instance 
of the kind occured in 1362. Henry 
Duke of Lancaster had died at Leices- 
ter, and been buried in the collegiate 
church of Our Lady inthat town. The 
Bishop of Lincoln, presuming on the 
circumstance of that nobleman having 
died in his diocese, proceeded to ap- 
prove the will, and in the month of 
April in the same year administered to 
the executors at the castle of Leicester 
the usual oath of execution. But the 
opposition of the diocesan was now 
powerless, and the grant of probate 
was, in the following month, repealedt 
by William of Witleseye, the official 
of the Arches court. 

The above fact also shews that the 
exercise of this privilege of the metro- 
politan was then conducted on a sys- 
tematic plan, admitting of no infringe- 
ment on the part of the bishops. 

It was, probably, during this period 
that the archbishop obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Rome to his en- 
joyment of the prerogative. He had 
not applied for it before, for, as long as 
he had only exerted this right in a few 
and isolated instances, it could not 
attract the attention of that court. 
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But as soon as it appeared conspicu- 
ous as an inherent and integral privi- 
lege of the metropolitan see, and as 
one which was also, in a political 
view, of the utmost consequence to 
the power of the church, it became an 
object of regard, and was confirmed 
with the other branches of the jus 
metropoliticum. The omission of this 
amongst the usual and undoubted ap- 
pendages of the archiepiscopal title 
might tend to invalidate the jurisdic- 
tion, especially as it had always been 
asserted to be a spiritual and purely 
ecclesiastical right, which had existed 
in the possession of the church for an 
unlimited period of prescription.§ 

It will have been observed, that at 
first the Archbishop advanced his claim 
on all occasions where a deceased 
person left personal effects in several 
dioceses, without paying any regard to 
its comparative value or amount. But 
this afterwards underwent a consider- 
able modification ; for the metropoli- 
tan, overcome by the remonstrances of 
his suffragans, at length consented to 
relax his strict right, and content him- 
self with a partial enforcement of it: 
viz. in those cases only where the 
deceased left bona notabilia, or consider- 
able property, in each separate dio- 
cese or peculiar jurisdiction of his 
province. 

But here arose a fresh subject for 
contention. An uniform standard of 
notability, applicable to every diocese, 
could not be easily established, for the 
estimate of property might vary in 
every county or borough according to 
the wealth and luxury of their inhabi- 





sigillatim uni vel alteri bona hujusmodi subsunt.’’ 


Lyndewode, after referring to the 





question of law, says, ‘‘ Hodie autem in Anglia Archiepiscopus Cantuariensis in sua 
provincia tam quoad probationes et insinuationes hujusmodi testamentorum quam 
etiam quoad commissionem administrationis bonorum, et auditionem compoti omnia 
expedit,’’ &c. &c. (Province. tit. 13.) 

* MS. Regist. of Simon Islipe. 

+ Id. fol. 172. 

t Proof of the same kind is a commission directed to a clergyman (a rural dean 
probably) by William of Wytleseye in 1398-9, (MS. Regr.) Willielmus, &c. dilecto 
filio Domino Roberto Alder. Rectori ecclesie parochialis de Pundfeld Londinensis 
diocesis Salutem. Dominus Johannes Rector Ecclesize de Twayl Norwicensis diocesis, 
officialis Domini Archidiaconi de Sudbury, se pretendens ad quem nulla jurisdictio 
pertinet, quandam Christianam relictam et executorem Johannis Pecke de Stoke 
Neyland defuncti, dictee Norwycensis diocesis, ad comparendum coram se, occasione 
quorundam bonorum, mandavit. Tibi committimus, quod de premissis te informes, &c. 
Datum apud Heggeston vii. id. Mart. 1398. 

§ In the Regr. Blamyre, preserved at Doctors’ Commons, the bull of confirmation 
granted to Henry Dene in 1483 is recorded, ‘‘ Confirmacio prerogative Cantuariensis 
ecclesiz approbandorum testamentorum.”’ 
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tants. Accordingly different arrange- 
ments were made with the metropuli- 
tan in various dioceses, which may, 
perhaps, still remain in force at the 
present day. Jn the diocese of Lon- 
don a composition was at some time 
effected between the metropolitan and 
the bishop, by which a less sum than 
ten pounds was to be considered as 
not falling within the rule which con- 
stituted bona notabilia.* But the gene- 
ral rule was, and still-is, that the de- 
ceased’s property must amount to the 
sum of five pounds in order to found 
the interference of the Archbishop. 
And this is also the criterion by which 
the Ecclesiastical Courts test the 
means of a suitor who applies for jus- 
tice, in forma pauperis. 

Another question remains ;¢ for the 
authorities do not agree as to whether 
it was only necessary that the gross 
value of the effects in the separate 
dioceses should amount to five pounds, 
or that there should be that distinct 
sum in one of such dioceses at least. 
But the former opinion is in all pro- 
bability the most correct one; for 
otherwise the smallest estates would 
have been exposed to the greatest ex- 
penses, and to those very evils for the 
prevention of which the metropolitan 
authority was so beneficially inter- 
posed in all other cases. Nor could 
the next of kin or executors of a de- 
ceased hope to escape the vigilance of 
the officers of the registries by a silent 
occupation of the effects unauthorized 
by the seal of the ordinary, as it was 
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then the practice of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts to issue an ex officio citation or 
warning,{ and serve it on all executors 
and next of kin generally, with a de- 
nouncement of excommunication in 
case of their non-compliance with the 
law. 

During the whole of the period of 
which we have been treating, wills 
were proved before the Archbishop 
himself, or his vicar-general, and the 
oath was on all occasions actually ad- 
ministered by them. But, as the pro- 
perty subject to the administration 
of the metropolitan increased, in con- 
sequence of the advancing commerce 
and prosperity of the country, the 
business of the Prerogative, increasing 
in a corresponding ratio, became at 
length too onerous for one single 
judge: viz. the official and vicar-ge- 
neral, (for the offices were generally 
united,) who could only devote to this 
extraordinary function his leisure 
from purely ecclesiastical transac- 
tions. 

These considerations at length oc- 
casioned the formation of a new 
court. In 1443 Archbishop Stafford 
removed for ever from the Court of 
Arches, of which his official princi- 
pal was judge, its original jurisdiction 
over wills and intestacies, transfer- 
ring the discharge of the office of the 
prerogative to an entirely new judge, 
who should preside in a separate 
court, dignified with the appellation 
of Commissary of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury.§ The first upon 





* Swinburn on Testament, part 6, sect. 9. 

+ Coke says, ‘‘ All testaments are proved and administrations granted in the pre- 
rogative courts of the several archbishops respectively, when the party dying within 
the province of such archbishop hath dona notabilia in some other diocese than where 
he died.’’ (4 Inst. 335.) Rolle says, ‘‘ If he who dieth hath goods in both dioceses to 
the amount of five pounds in the whole, the same shall be dona notabilia, and conse- 
quently under the archbishop’s jurisdiction.’’ (Abr. 908, 909.) But the modern law 
(Canons, 1603.) makes ‘ona notabilia to depend upon the deceased having goods or 
debts in any other diocese than that wherein he died to the value of five pounds. 

t A specimen of this kind of warning appears in Regr. Stafford, f. 8. It is directed 
to the apparitor general, Christopher Furneys, who is commanded to cite all execu- 
tors, et bonorum administratores, occupatores, sive detentores, to appear on the fifteenth 
day after service before the archbishop or the auditor audientie causarum et negotio- 
rum, &c. 

§ There is no doubt that this was the first appointment of a Commissary of the pre- 
rogative; and there is no trace of such an office before that year. When Robert of 
Winchelsea (in 1295) convoked a dignified assembly in the church of Saint Maryle- 
bow in London, in order to insure the most solemn sanction to the new statutes‘of his 
Court of Arches, the only judges of the metropolitan courts then in existence were 
the Official Principal, and the Dean of the Arches ; (Cotton MSS. Galba rv.) and at a 
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whom the archbishop conferred this 
appointment was Alexander Prowett, 
bachelor of the Decrees (or Canonlaw). 
His commission, which has never 
been printed, contains matter too 
curious to pass over without quoting.* 
We may therefore be excused for 
giving it at full length. 

“‘ Johannes, &c. dilecto in Christo filio 
magistro Alexandro Prowet, in decretis 
baccalaureo, salutem, gratiam, et benedic- 
tionem. Cum approbacio et insinuacio 
omnium et singulorum testamentorum 
quorumcunque testatorum defunctorum 
nostrse Cantuariensis provincie ; habentium 
tempore mortis suze bona de quibus testa- 
ri potuerint in diversis diocesibus nostre 
Cantuariensis provinciz ; commissio admi- 
nistracionis bonorum hujusmodi testamen- 
ta concernentium ; computi, calculi, sive 
raciocinii administracionis preedicte au- 
dicio, absolucio et finalis liberacio ab 
eodem ; necnon disposicio sive adminis- 
tracionis commissio bonorum quorumcun- 
que ab intestate decedentium obtinentium 
bona hujusmodi ut prefertur, ad nos so- 
lum et in solidum, et non ad alium judi- 
cem inferiorem, quotiens nobis placuerit, 
de prerogativa ecclesiz nostre Cantuari- 
ensis, et consuetudine laudabili et antiqua 
legitime prescripta, ac a tempore et per 
tempus cujus contrarii memoria homi- 
num non existit, pacifice et inconcusse 
notorie observata dignoscantur pertinere : 
Nos considerantes, quod nonnulli bona 
hujusmodi obtinentes ab hac luce in dies 
subtrahuntur, ac volentes, prout ex officio 
nostro pastorali astringimur, jura et liber- 
tates ecclesi nostree Cantuariensis pre- 
dicte conservare illesas, ad admittendum 
et recipiendum probaciones testamento- 
rum personarum hujusmodi ubicunque in- 
fra nostram provinciam Cantuariensem 
predictam decedentium, hujusmodi testa- 
menta quocunque insinuandum et appro- 
bandum, necnon administraciones om- 
nium bonorum hujusmodi testatorum seu 
aliorum bona ut premittitur obtinentium, 
ab intestate decedentium, in nostris civi- 
tate, diocesi vel provincia existentium, 


subsequent period, (1368,) William of Wytleseye recorded in his register the commis- 
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executoribus in testamentis hujusmodi 
nominatis, seu aliis juxta juris exigen- 
tiam et predictam consuetudinem appro- 
batam committendum, et bona hujusmodi 
auctoritate nostra si oporteat in casibusa 
jure permissis sequestrandum, ac calcu- 
lum sive computum administracionum 
hujusmodi bonorum audiendum, ac eis si 
fuerit faciendum de et super administra- 
cione eorum acquietancias faciendum et 
concedendum, ac insuper quibuscunque 
judicibus nobis inferioribus, etiam si epis- 
copali fulgeant dignitate, et aliis quotiens 
de jure fuerit faciendum, ne quisquis in 
premissis contra prerogativam et consue- 
tudinem predictam attemptent vel fa- 
ciant aliqualiter attemptari, inhibendum, 
ad querelasque et suggestiones quascun- 
que in hac parte, vel preemissorum occa- 
sione in forma juris rescribendum; nec 
non in omnibus et singulis causis et nego- 
tiis preemissa conjunctim et divisim quali- 
tercunque concernentibus, sive ex officio 
mero, mixto aut promoto, seu ad cujuscun- 
que partis instantiam motis quovismodo, 
sive movendis cognoscendum, hujusmodi 
que causas et negotia cum suis emerge nti- 
bus, incidentibus et connexis quibuscun- 
que terminandum, ceteraque faciendum 
et expediendum que in premissis seu 
eorum aliquo necessaria fuerint vel op- 
portuna, insinuacione (et approbacione tes- 
tamentorum, et bonorum administracionis 
commissione quorumcunque episcoporum, 
ducum, comitum, baronum, militum, ac 
aliorum nobilium dicte nostre provincie 
ut premittitur decedentium, et finalis com- 
puti sive raciocinii administracionis hu- 
Jusmodi bonorum audicione nobis specia- 
liter reservatis,)f tibi, de cujus fidelitate et 
circumspectionis industria gerimus ple- 
nam fidem, committimus vices nostras, 
cum cujuslibet coercionis canonice, et 
ea que decreveritis execucioni debite 
demandandi potestate, ad praemissaque 
omnia et singula ut premittitur facien- 
dum et exercendum, te nostrum pre- 
ficimus et deputamus Commissarium ge- 
neralem, sigillis tamen et signetis qui- 
buscunque doctorum defunctorum nobis 
et cancellariof nostro specialiter reser- 


sions of the official and the dean only, amongst the judicial appointments made by him 
on the occasion of his translation to Canterbury. 


* MS. Reg. Stafford, folio 8. 


+ This reservation of the Archbishop may be explained by a passage in Matthew 


Parker’s ‘* De Antiquitate Britannice Kcclesie.’’ 


In the “ Privilegia Sedis Cantua- 





riensis et Praerogative,’’ of that work, (p. 41,) he says, that the Archbishop claims as a 
sort of ecclesiastical heriot, ‘‘ annuli et sigilla cunctorum, (i. e. episcoporum,) preter 
eum, qui optimus sit.”’ But the Archiepiscopal Registers, which are undoubtedly of 
more authority, shew that the pontificalis annulus was the perquisite of the archbishop. 
(MS. Reg. Winch. f. 17; id. Walter Reyn, f. 17.) 

} According to Archbishop Parker, there would seem to be a distinction between 
the Archbishop’s Chancellor, and his Vicar-general. He says, ‘‘ Finitimus et conjunctus 
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vatis. Volumus autem quod veras co- 
pias testamentorum et commissionum 
hujusmodi fideliter remittas. Datum 
in hospicio residenciz nostre Londoniis, 
quarto die mensis Octobris, anno Domi- 
ni Millessimo CCCC"°XLIII, et nos- 
tre translacionis primo.” 


In accordance with the reservation 
contained in this commission, we find 
in the following month (November 
the 22nd, 1443) the Archbishop ad- 
ministering the oath at his palace of 
Lambeth, to the executors named in 
the will of the celebrated Lyndewode, 
who died honored with the prelacy of 
St. David’s.* But this privilege was not 
long coveted by the metropolitan. He 
afterwards conceded to the commis- 
sary the complete possession of the 
prerogative. 

These were the final arrangements 
of the Archbishop in regard to the 
exercise of his prerogative. The con- 
stitution of the court which Arch- 
bishop Stafford framed for this exclu- 
sive purpose, has ever since, with the 
solitary exception I have just men- 
tioned, remained in exactly the same 
condition. 

The enjoyment of the prerogative 
for more than two centuries having 
now founded a prescriptive right in the 
Archbishop, it might have been ima- 
gined that all opposition or question 
respecting its legality would have 
been effectually discouraged. But 
the fact was otherwise. During the 
primacy of Morton, Richard Hill, 
the Bishop of London, revived the old 
contention with his metropolitan. It 
would appear that he acted on the as- 
sumption that the question was still 
an open one, as the appeal which had 
been interposed in the case of the 
Bishop of Lincoln to the papal court 
had never been prosecuted to a defini- 
tive sentence. But the triumph of the 
metropolitan, and the submission of 
his diocesan, were the necessary re- 
sults of this dispute.t 

The right was at a subsequent pe- 
riod acknowledged by the Statute of 





Appeals, which, though it restrained 
the general exercise of the extraordi- 
nary powers of the metropolitan, ex- 
pressly reserved the prerogative of the 
two Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York in testamentary matters. 

It must have occurred to every 
reader, that the system of probate 
which we have just been describing, 
though excellently adapted to the 
times in which it originated, has long 
since outlived its purpose and utility. 
At present, the subject is permitted 
to resort to the central and more 
competent tribunal only when the 
local authority is inadequate to the 
necessities of his case. But it is ob- 
vious that this merely occasional pri- 
vilege should at length be converted 
into a general and absolute right ; and 
this can only be accomplished by the 
subversion of the diocesan jurisdic- 
tions. Such a measure should not be 
considered as calculated to throw 
either difficulty or obstruction in the 
way of the country suitor, as the ad- 
vantage of proximity to which the in- 
ferior courts are of course clearly en- 
titled, is, in the present age, completely 
balanced by our increased facilities of 
communication and personal inter- 
course, 


Doctors’' Commons. H.C. C. 





Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, Nov. 2. 
THE new biographer of Radolph 
Agas has thrown off the mask. It 
seems we owe the precious article to 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. 
etc. the author of various works and 
various projects. His rapid commu- 
nication I shall answer with equal 
rapidity. 

Mr. Halliwell intimates his ability 
to refute aLL my observations on the 
New General Biographical Dictionary. 
I shall forthwith offer him a separate 
edition of my two letters on that work ; 
and I advise him to make the trial. 
To become the champion of the ency- 
clopedists would add to his celebrity ; 





his, (i.e. auditoribus audientiz,) quondam fuit Archiepiscopi Cancellarius, qui ea que 


contentiose jurisdictionis non erant, sed officii meri gerebat. * * 


Sed Cancel- 


larii et auditorum officia in unum diu collata sunt, qui in ecclesia Paulina et Londi- 
nensi consistorio judicia dat.’’ Id. p. 46. 
* MS. Reg. Stafford, folio 142. 
t+ MS. Reg. Morton. 
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and the controversy, if conducted with 
due temper on his part, might lead to 
mutual edification. 

We want no proof that Ralph is the 
common contraction of Radolph. Cam- 
den, I opine, is very sufficient au- 
thority on that point. The question is, 
should such contractions be introduced 
in biography? Should we write Kit 
Marlow? Tom Martin of Thetford? 
Peg Woffington? &c. An Oxonian 
may speak with pride and affection of 
Tom Warton; but 1 hope the new 
biographers, if ever their work should 
reach the letter W, will commemorate 
him as the Rev. Thomas ‘Narton. 

There could be no misapplied inge- 
nuity in denying that Agas wrote a 
work entitled, ‘‘ A Treatise on Sur- 
veying ;” it was a plain statement of 
fact. The ingenuity pertains to Mr. 
Halliwell, who affects to perceive no 
difference between the bibliographical 
expression, 4 Treatise on Surveying, 
and the generic expression a treatise 
on surveying. His attempt at wit does 
him no credit, for it is built on a 
typographical falsification of his own 
text! 

Iam taxed by Mr. Halliwell with 
making use of his references. He seems 
to be no proficient in arithmetic; he 
gave only one reference, viz. to the 
Lansdowne MS. No. 73. His logic 
is no better than his arithmetic. He 
must be aware that his XVII. Cata- 
logues of MSS. are not unique articles. 
Now, 1 possess twelve out of the 
seventeen which he enumerates in his 
Hints to Novices (compiled, it is pro- 
bable, for his own use) and I con- 
sulted nearly all of them, together with 
other works by Gough, Bandinel, etc. 
for materials on Agas. If Mr. Halli- 
well had fully exercised his curious 
condescension in tracing my steps at 
the British Museum, he would have 
discovered that I examined the Lans- 
downe MS. No. 84, the Lansdowne 
MS. No. 165, and the Sloane MS. 
marked Addit. MS. No. 2505. Ac- 
cording to his own whimsical notion, 
I shall henceforward have the exclu- 
sive right of quoting those MSS. 

Mr. Halliwell talks of my infalli- 
bility, to which I make no pretensions. 
I aspire at accuracy, and his own letter 
is a tacit admission that I have in this 
instance succeeded. He also questions 
my authority for the assertion that 

Genr. Maa. Vou. XII. 
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Lord Burghley was sensible of the 
merit of Agas. I consider the pre- 
servation of his papers as one proof of 
it; but must add, as concurrent evi- 
dence, that Lord Burghley exerted his 
influence in order to obtain for him 
the just reward of his services in the 
fens of Lincolnshire. In short, to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Treasurer 
—who has never been described as 
over-bounteous—Master Agas grate- 
fully declares that he was indebted for 
sondrie bounties. 

In certain remarks* on the Rev. 
Samuel Ayscough, Haenel, and others 
—remarks which must have been read 
with astonishment by every person of 
moderation and literary taste—Mr. 
Halliwell has evinced an inconceiva- 
ble propensity to the most bitter species 
of criticism; and it now appears that 
he is not less remarkable for extreme 
aversion to the medicine, even in its 
mildest forms, when it happens to be 
administered to himself. 

Yours, &c. Botron Corney. 





P.S.—As a postscript to my note 
in reply to Mr. Halliwell, I transmit a 
copy of one of the flying papers of Ra- 
dolph Agas. It contains some bio- 
graphical hints, and is, perhaps, the 
earliest extant specimen of that sort of 
advertisement. The original, of very 
small size, was formerly in the collec- 
tion of Sir Julius Cesar; and is now 
preserved with the Lansdowne Manu- 
scripts, No. 165. 

q To all persons whom these pre- 
sents may concerne, of what estate and 
degree soeuer. 

No man may arrogate to himselfe 
the name and title of a perfect and 
absolute surueior of castles, manners, 
lands, and tenements, vniesse he be 
able in true forme, measure, quanti- 
tie, and proportion, to plat the same 
in their particulars, ad infinitum, and 
thereupon to retriue, and beat out all 
decaied, concealed, and hidden parcels 
thereof, fitting the same to their eui- 
dence, how ancient soeuer ; although 
blemished, obliterate, and very much 
worne: besides the quickening and 
reuiuing of rents, customes, liberties, 
priuileges, &c. thereunto belonging : 
with perfect knowledge of customarie 


* Hints to Novices in Manuscript Lite- 
rature. 
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tenures and titles of all sorts : framing 
entriesaccordingly : together with good 
and commendable penmanship, as well 
for the plat, as booke, from the same. 
And for that more abuse in conceal- 
ments, incroachments, &c. hath beene 
offered in these last 100. yeeres, than 
in 500. before, and that many doz now 
refuse (as more heereafter will) to pay 
their rents and duties, otherwise than 
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on the meeres head (their lands and 
tenements first singled out, and set 
foorth vnto them, metis & bundis) I 
may not terme him so much as a 
surueyer, that performeth not these 
difficulties, and such like incident to 
suruey. 

By Raduiph Agas of Stoke next Nay- 
land in Suffolck. Practised in Suryey 
more than 40. yeeres. 





NOTICES OF THE CASTLE AND LORDSHIP OF LAUGHARNE, 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


(Coneluded from p. 359.) 


THE parish church of Laugharne is 
dedicated to St. Martin. It is a spa- 
cious and handsome edifice of uniform 
design, in the form of a cross sur- 
mounted by a lofty square central 
tower.* The style of architecture is 
that which has been termed, in the 
modern classification of Gothic edi- 
fices, ‘‘ perpendicular English.” The 
arms of Bryan, remnants of a figure of 
St. George the patron of the Garter, 
and a youthful portrait of Edward the 
Third, are among the few shattered 
portions of the stained glass which 
formerly decorated the windows ; in- 
dicating the probability that the pre- 
sent church was constructed at the 
expense of Sir Guy Bryan, after he 
was made a Knight of the Garter, per- 
haps about the year 1350. 

This substantial and elegant edifice 
has suffered much from barbarous in- 
novations : the finely proportioned 
eastern window has lost its original 
mullions ; at the back of the altar is a 
range of decorated niches deprived of 
the figures which they formerly en- 
shrined, much mutilated and further 
disfigured by daubings of yellow ochre ; 
the division of the floor of the church 
intothreeascending grades approaching 
the altar or communion table, a cir- 
cumstance observable in several of the 
Welsh churches, has been most in- 
judiciously destroyed, and the pave- 


ment of the chancel has now the form 
of an inclined plane~ like a slip for 
launching a boat. 

On the north side of the chancel is 
a low altar tomb, the front face of 
which is divided into four compart- 
ments, containing as many shields of 
the expanded ogee form employed in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
charged with the following bearings : 
1. Three piles, for Bryan; 2. A lion 
rampant; 3. A label of five points ; 4. 
A chevron between three popinjays. 
The south: transept has been con- 
verted into a sort of porch, the north 
into a vestry. In the north wall of 
the latter, under a Gothic arch, is an 
ancient tomb, on which the effigy of a 
female reposes, her head supported by 
what remains of two angels; the 
whole tomb is much mutilated, and 
was closed up and made level with the 
wall by rubbish and plaster : these 
obstacles were removed to open it for 
my inspection by the kindness of the 
Rev. J. N. Harrison. Tradition as- 
signs this memorial to one of the 
family of Powell: it is ©: the four- 
teenth century. I have litt'e doubt but 
the mutilations of this tomb, the de- 
molition of the stained glass, and other 
dilapidations, were perpetrated by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, for whom the 
church of Laugharne, standing at a 
short distance behind the hill on 





* The church tower is embattled in the style which is considered, by some anti- 
quaries, to have been introduced by Flemish Colonists ; and here I may observe, that 
the walls of the most ancient buildings, houses, &c. of the Welsh incline or batter 


inwards. 
line. 


They build with the stone of the country, and seldom employ a plumb- 
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which their battery was established for 
assaulting the castle, formed, accord- 
ing to the custom of their warfare, a 
convenient depét for military stores, 
horses, &c. Ina chest in the vestry 
an ancient tattered vestment, em- 
broidered with figures of saints, is 
preserved, and ‘shewn as the robe of 
Sir Guy Bryan. It is, in fact, the 
relic of a rich cope worn before the 
reformation by the officiating priest, 
and may have been the gift of one of 
the lordly Bryans. 

The church has a good organ, which 
was constructed in England, and set 
up some years since by one of the 
family of Laugharne at the cost of 
5002. ; a velvet pulpit cloth bears the 
date 1720, about which period, as 
appears by the parish register, the 
bells of the church were cast at Laugh- 
arne, the bell metal for the purpose 
being brought by sea to the town : 
at the same time the churchyard was 
planted with the yew trees that now 
form a solemn and umbrageous avenue 
to the porch of the south door. The 
churchyard is very capacious, and the 
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prejudice usual with the Welsh against 
making interments on the north side 
is evidently observed. 

The custom also prevails of making 
each grave a little garden-plot, planted 
with laurel, box, and other evergreens, 
and decorated every Sunday morning 
with newly gathered flowers. Pre- 
vious to Easter Sunday the greatest 
attention is paid to putting these graves 
in order, that they may appear fresh 
and renovated cn the morning appro- 
priated to the commemoration of the 
resurrection. This practice is exceed- 
ingly pleasing, and was, no doubt, 
observed by the earliest Cambrian 
Christians ; for respect to the dead, 
not degenerating into superstition, is 
surely a demonstration that we be- 
lieve and hope in their title, as mem- 
bers of the church, to an imperishable 
inheritance. The custom had proba- 
bly its rise in the unenlightened piety 
of heathen ages,* and our great na- 
tional poet has not failed to recog- 
nise it in a passage which has all the 
charming freshness and beauty of these 
votive blossoms. 


‘* With fairest flowers, 


Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 

T’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that ’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured hare bell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, which, not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath.”’ 


Near the entrance to the sacred 
precinctstooda cross, now demolished. 
The rectories of Laugharne and Llan- 
sadyrnin have been noticed as always 
associated together : they are in the 
gift of the Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester. A Welsh service is annually 
performed in Laugharne church on 
Easter eve, and an English service 
with administration of the holy sacra- 
ment on Easter morning at six o’clock. 
There was formerly a service in Welsh 
on Christmas morning at four o’clock, 
when torches were borne to the church, 
&c. of which custom more in a subse- 
quent place : this service is now dis- 


pensed with. A knowledge of the 
Welsh language is necessary to hold- 
ing the living of Laugharne. The 
present incumbent is the Rev. Jasper 
Nichols Harrison, M.A. of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 


Whitland Abhey.—About seven miles 
north of Laugharne, in a deep se- 
questered glen, environed by steep 
woody hills, and watered by a clear 
and rapid stream, which flows gurg- 
ling under overhanging trees and past 
opposing rocks, was seated Whitland 
Abbey, the celebrated Ty Gwyn ar 
Taf.t 





* The elegant and unaffected Walton, in his Life of Dr. Donne, says that to the 
«‘ place of his burial some mournful friend repaired, and, as Alexander the Great did to 
the grave of the famous Achilles, so they strewed his with an abundance of curious 


and costly flowers.” 


Walton’s Lives, &c. Major’s edit. p. 77. 


+ Taf, Tave, &c. a term which, with slight mutations, is applied to so many British 


rivers, means, I think, a running water. 


Dafnu, in the Welsh, is to trickle down, 


The word, like many others of the language, has an oriental root; Heb. FO) Nataph, 


Chald. Fm Taph, &c. See Richards, &c. 
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The monasteries, or rather cclleges, 
in Wales, like those in Ireland, in the 
early ages of the church, were cele- 
brated for their very numerous mem- 
bers. The Welsh, in their vernacular 
language, constantly apply to them the 
epithet (cor) choir : the choral services 
of the church were, therefore, doubt 
less some part of their diurnal duties. 
They laboured for their own subsist- 
ence; dispensed alms to widows, the 
poor, and strangers ; and exercised the 
virtues of a christian life in industry 
and acts of benevolence. These so- 
cieties were probably free from the 
ascetic absurdities and supererogatory 
works which characterised the system 
of monkery in other regions and ages, 
and corrupted and overwhelmed the 
simplicity of primitive doctrine. 

They were admirably adapted for the 
preservation and diffusion of the catho- 
lic faith according to the position of 
the British church at that period, and 
they were entirely free from any 
foreign ecclesiastical government: their 
metropolitan ruler was the Archbishop 
of Caerleon. 

Paulinus or Pawl Hen, an eminent 
Welsh pastor of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, founded a cér or college ofthe 
above kind in the sylvan retreat which I 
have described. He was deeply read in 
the Holy Scriptures, and David, Teilo, 
and other eminent preachers repaired to 
Ty Gwyn ar Taf for the benefit of his 
instructions.* In the tenth century the 
pious and politic prince Howel Dda, 
who had united the three provinces of 
Wales under his dominion, assem- 
bled the bishops, clergy, and princi- 
pal chiefs at Ty Gwyn for the pur- 
pose of revising and consolidating the 
Welsh laws. This great national 
council met either within the precinct 
of the monastery or at the palace of 


Whitland Abbey, Caermarthenshire. 
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Howel inthe immediate neighbour- 
hood. The site of the palace cannot 
now be precisely ascertained, but re- 
mains of the stone walls of an exten- 
sive deer park are still extant at Whit- 
land.t Most probably the palace of 
the Welsh princes and the monastery 
were as contiguous as the palace and 
abbey of Westminster are to each 
other. 

In order to givethe meeting ‘‘greater 
solemnity, and to implore the divine 
wisdom to influence their councils, the 
king himself, with the whole assembly, 
remained during Lent in the continual 
exercise of prayer and other acts of 
devotion.’’t 

This interesting foundation remained 
long after under the tutelage of the 
princes of South Wales; and, by the 
secular ascendancy of the Romish 
over the primitive British church, the 
collegiate brethren or fellows of Whit- 
land were at length replaced by monks 
of the Cistercian order, who were es- 
tablished here by Bernard, Bishop of 
St.David’s, underthe sanction of Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales, about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

Little of the history of the monas- 
tery of Ty Gwyn, Alba Domus, Alba 
Landa,§ Whitland, or Blankland, is 
known. All the above names are as- 
signed to it by historians. Its muni- 
ments perished, very probably, in the 
ravages of that fiery partisan the 


‘¢ Black magician, damned Glendower.”’ 


Archbishop Baldwin, accompanied 
by Giraldus, then Archdeacon of St. 
David’s, when preaching the crusade 
through Wales, A.D. 1187, lodged for 
a night at the Monastery of Alba 
Domus. || 

In Henry the Seventh’s time, but ten 
monks were resident in this monastery. 





* The sepulchral pillar of Paulinus is still in existence at Caio in Carmarthenshire. 


Rees, Essay on the Welsh Saints, p. 188. 


+ Several extensive farms in the neighbourhood of Whitland as belonging to the 
abbey, and perhaps originally to the royal demesne, are to this day tithe free. 

¢ Warrington, Hist. of Wales, vol. i. p. 238. 

§ This name may be a barbarous compound of Latin and Welsh, Alba Llan Dda, 


the White and Holy Church or Precinct. 


|| The late Sir R. Colt Hoare has given so clear a summary of the history of 








this foundation in the notes on his version of the Itinerary of Giraldus that no apology 
is necessary for inserting it in this place: ‘* Authors differ with respect to the founder 
of this abbey (Whitland) ; some have attributed it to Rhys ap Theodor, Prince of 
South Wales, others to Bernard, Bishop of St. David’s, who died about the year 1148. 
1am inclined to think it owed its foundation to the latter personage, as the date of his 
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William Spragen, the last abbat, sur- 
rendered it December 1Sth, 1540, the 
31st of Henry VIII.* Its gross yearly 
revenue, as stated in the Valor Eccle- 
siasticus, was 1531. 17s. 2d. 

In the year 1837, when I was in 
Wales, Henry Yelverton, esq. lately 
Member of Parliament forCaermarthen, 
proprietor of Whitland Abbey, caused 
a pond in the farmyard, occupying a 
portion of the site of the abbey, to be 
cleared out, when the bases of several 
clustered pillars of the church were 
revealed ; pursuing with laudable zeal 
his researches westward of these re- 
mains, he discovered foundations of 
extensive buildings, as of cloisters or 
monastic cells, a doorway, and several 
architectural fragments, the style of 
which was decidedly of the 12th cen- 
tury ; and thus, as in so many other 
instances, the corresponding chrono- 
logical class of art was found confirm- 
ing the truth of history. 

Near the remains of the pillars of 
the church two or three tiles were 
turned up, of one o: which the follow- 
ing is a sketch. 
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This tile is very unlike the encaustic 
tiles of a later date: the whole of it is 
of a brown colour, the surface glazed. 
It is of a square form, in breadth 
about six inches; the animals, orna- 
ments, &c. are in relief: so that the 
fioor formed by such a pavement must 
have presented a surface somewhat 
rough and uneven. Pavements of 
embossed tiles still remain, I am in- 
formed, in the cloisters of some of the 
continental cathedrals. Another tile of 
a light ochre tint was decorated with 
a pattern in relief, of crosses fleury, 
interpersed with crescents, all raised 
from the surface. Of this the sketch 
has been mislaid. The tile represent- 
ed, is of the same period with the 
architectural fragments, the 12th 
century. In the centre is the holy 
lamb, bearing the banner of the cross. 
Around are armorial shields, which 
I am rather disposed to think may be 
appropriated to Norman noblemen, 
benefactors of the abbey, and follow- 
ers of Henry Il. than considered 
merely as ornamental. 

This point is worthy of future con- 
sideration, and may claim the at- 
tention of your heraldic readers. The 
lion passant is the emblem of Eng- 
land—the dragon, I imagine, of Wales 
—the peacock and pea-hen pecking 
at a flower, may be badges—qu. of 
Henry II.? 

In the walls of the farm-house, 
built near the site of the abbey 
church, is a tablet of stone, on which 
are sculptured the armorial bearings 
of Henry VII. Near this house is an 
insulated hill called the Castle Hill, a 
very defensible post, but without 
vestiges of military works. 

The establishment in modern days 
of an iron forge at Whitland Ab- 
bey, changed its very name, and it 








episcopacy concurs with Powel’s account, and is corroborated by the following passage 
in Wharton's Anglia Sacra: ‘Anno 1143, ducti sunt monachi ordinis Cisterciensis 
qui modo sunt apud Albam Landam in West Walliam per Bernardum Episcopum.’ 
Leland, in his Collectanea, says, ‘ Whitland Abbat. Cistert. Rhesus filius Theodori 
Princeps, Suth Wallie primus fundator,’ and in his Itinerary mentions it as a con- 
vent of Bernardines, ‘ which yet stondeth.’ From Dugdale we can gain but little 
information respecting this once celebrated house, as he only records the grant of 
King John confirming the several donations made to it. In the year 1146 Merfyn was 
Abbat, and the government of the Castle of Cynfael was committed to him by Cad- 
wallader, brother of Owen Gwynedh. About the year 1171 King Henry IJ. was 
entertained by Prince Rhys at the White House when on his journey to Ireland, upon 
which occasion the King restored to him his son Howel, who had been detained for a 
considerable time as a hostage.’’ Transl. of Girald. Itin. vol. i. p. 184. 
* Browne Willis’ Hist. of Abbeys, vol. ii. p. 164. 
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was lately better known by the title of 
Forge. The fish-ponds of the monas- 
tery were cleaned out and enlarged, to 
form a capacious reservoir of water 
for the works of the iron mill. This 
building is now abandoned and in 
Tuins, the reservoir dried up, and 
heaps of scoriz from the iron ore are 
accumulated on the spot. The sacred 
fane, the cloistered walks, the halls of 
Whitland are laid low, and are only 
obscurely to be traced in their founda- 
tions. The ‘“pealing anthems of 
the choir ”’ have long ceased to swell 
upon the wanderer’s ear; the Vulca- 
nian thunders of the forge have rolled 
away ;—Silence has again resumed her 
sway in the deep umbrageous shades 
of Alba Domus. The lofty hanging 
woods, the clear rushing stream, the 
meads of brilliant verdure—still, how- 
ever, unite to attest ‘‘this is no com- 
mon spot.’”? The voice of nature is 
for all time—the works of art pass 
away. Of the:sacred zeal of the royal 
Howell and the princely Rhys, almost 
the only tangible testimony is a single 
tile! 


Cromlech at Llanboidy.*—On the 
eastern summit of a deep ravine at 
Glyn Taf, in the parish of Llanboidy, 
is a very perfect specimen of one of 
these monuments, distant about twelve 
miles from Laugharne. The beautiful 
and rapid stream the Taf or Tave 
flows at the bottom of the ravine, be- 
tween huge fragments of rocks. The 
steep hills adjacent are clothed with 
woods and plantations of fir. 

The cromlech is composed of a flat 
tabular stone of irregular surface, 
about nine feet in length, and some- 
thing less in the mean breadth. It 





* Perhaps Llan Boda. 
Essay, &c. p. 302. 


t+ This gentleman is a relative of the great actor David Garrick. 


Cromlech at Llanboidy, Caermarthenshire. 
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rests on four rude supporting stones, 
and the whole structure is five feet in 
height; it has been surrounded by an 
inner and an outer circle of smaller 
stones. The regularity of their ar- 
rangement has been broken by a road 
passing over the spot to Capt. Pro- 
thero’s ¢ house, in whose grounds the 
cromlech stands. To this cromlech 
the Welsh give the name of Gwal y 
gast, or Llech y gellast, the stye of the 
bitch, or the stone of the greyhound. 
A fissure in a remarkable mass of rock 
overhanging the banks of the neigh- 
bouring stream, is styled Twle y 
gafr, the hut of the goat; no doubt 
these monuments and clefts often be- 
came the lair of wild animals.t The © 
cromlech at Avlesford in Kent, is 
called Kit’s Cotie House from some 
fancied resemblance to a cottage. 
Cromlechs were, perhaps, often raised 
as memorials for the dead, or as 
altars for sacrifice within the con- 
secrated circle of stones surround- 
ing them :—many were, probably, at 
once sepulchral and devotional. No 
one impressed by historical recol- 
lections can view the ancient altars 
and rude sepulchral pillars (the 
latter frequently inscribed) of the 
Cymry, without being impressed that 
they are vestiges connected with the 
customs of the earliest and prime- 
val ages. Such memorials are ex- 
tant at once in Asia, Europe, and 
America ;§ they corroborate the un- 
erring sacred records which assign 
to mankind one common origin, by 
shewing an identity of custom in 
rearing consecrated memorials. In 
the history of the Old Testament, 
is a miracle to be commemorated,|| a 
sacrifice to be made, or a sepulchral 





Boda was a Welsh Saint of the seventh century. Rees, 


I found to my 








great surprise at his mansion, in this remote glen, clever crayon drawings of the Four 
Seasons, and a miniature statue by Roubiliac, of the Dying Gladiator, which had been 
in the possession of Garrick. 

t On Perselly mountain, fifteen or sixteen miles north of Laugharne, the loftiest of 
the range of highlands in South Wales, is a fine cromlech, called in Welsh, the stone 
of the She-wolf. On this mountain are several barrows and Roman works. Preswylfa, 
whence its name, means a camp, habitation, a permanent station. Coins found on 
Perselly correspond with the period of the operations of Agricola in Wales. 

§ At North Salem, near New York, is a very fine cromlech. The Indians have 
their stones of memorial, sacrifice, &c. See Fosbroke’s Encyclop. of Antigq. vol. ii. 

- 921. 
‘ || See Joshua, chap. iv. 

4 1 Kings, chap, xviii. 
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monument to be erected, * the rude 
stones which strewed the surface of 
the earth were devoted in the form of 
unhewn columns or rugged tabular 
altars to the purpose. 

Of the sepulchral character of a 
cromlech, the following Welsh lines 
are very expressive : 


‘¢ Piau y bedd perdryfal 
Ai bedwar maen am y tal 
Bedd Madawe Marchog dywal.”’ 


Whose is this square resting place with 
four stones encircling the head ? it is the 
repose of Madawe the fierce horseman ! 


When the stone circles and their 
altars were no longer stained with 
barbarous sacrifices and idolatrous 
rites, they became the first places of 
assembly for christian pastors and 
their flocks, and accordingly the stone 
circle is often distinguished by epi- 
thets denoting its later appropriation,t 
as Maéneu y cor; hence also the 
word Cil (Kil) from Cylch, a circle, is 
often in Wales, and more frequently 
in Scotland and Ireland, associated 
with the spot on which a church was 
afterwards erected, as Kilkerran, Cil 
Ciarain, the circle or sepulchre of 
Ciarain. The Chiding or preaching 
stone gives name to a village in the 
weald of Kent. 


The Green Bridge of Wales.—Near 
Pendine, a village four miles from 
Laugharne, a small stream descends 
from the neighbourhood of Llandow- 
ror, and makes its way into a low 
rocky cavern under the high road; _ it 
may be here followed under the earth 
for about two hundred yards, when it 
meets with a precipice, and forms a 
subterranean cataract, continuing its 
concealed course for about a mile; it 
at length oozes out on the sands of 
the sea shore, under the lofty cliffs of 
Pendine. The rock under which the 
rivulet is lost, presenting a perpendi- 
cular surface of about three or four and 
twenty feet below the high road, forms 
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a kind of natural causeway, which 
has obtained the fanciful appellation 
of ‘‘the Green Bridge of Wales.” 
Many caverns curious for their crys- 
talline formations and geological cir- 
cumstances exist in the cliffs about 
Laugharne ; these I had not the op- 
portunity to visit: one is called Coigan 
or Cogan cave, probably from Milo 
de Cogan, a follower of Henry II. 
in his lrish expedition. Llan Milo is 
the name of a mansion and estate in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

The traces of historical facts are 
often found in the most minute cir- 
cumstances, 


Customs prevalent at Laugharne, &c. 
—Custom is very tenacious in districts 
which modern luxuries and refine- 
ments have had no opportunity of 
reaching. The austerities of Lent in 
the superstitious ages were always 
preceded by the carnival of Shrove- 
tide. It was the annual practice 
from time immemorial at Laugh- 
arne, on Shrove Tuesday, to play 
a grand match at foot ball through 
the principal streets of the town. 
On that day the windows of the 
houses were closed by shutters and 
temporary fences of board; the lower 
orders of people of the town and from 
the surrounding country, divided 
into two parties, contested with no 
small degree of energy and violence 
who should impel the ball first to an 
appointed goal at either end of the 
town. Grievous bruises were inflicted, 
and whole limbs placed at least in 
great jeopardy. 

The magistrates at the Shrove-tide 
of 1838 determined to suppress this 
practice, as a public nuisance. They 
issued a notice against it being ob- 
served, and swore in a number of spe- 
cial constables for the purpose of en- 
forcing their orders. Some resistance 
was offered by the rabble, and 
the ball was brought into the 
streets, but luckily for the peace of 





* Genesis, chap. xxxv. 


+ Near Mare cross, Glamorgan, is an ancient cromlech called the Old Church, the 
inhabitants believing that those rude structures were once places of worship. Cam- 


brian Guide, p. 175. 


} Ina farmyard, upon a base of two steps, on the south side of the High-street 


of the village, is a remarkable stone called the Chiding Stone. 


p- 314. 


Brayley’s Kent, 
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the town, it burst * early in the game. 
Two of the ringleaders of the in- 
terdicted sport were apprehended 
and lodged in the cage; after about 
an hour’s confinement, they were 
brought before the magistrates in the 
chamber of the corporation, and by a 
policy not unknown in more impor- 
tant delegations of authority, were 
speedily converted into good men and 
true, into burghers peaceable and 
praiseworthy, by being sworn into 
office as special constables ! Thus ter- 
minated, I suppose, for ever the 
Shrove-tide sports of Laugharne. 

At Christmas the following customs 
are observed. The annual gifts, 
called Christmas boxes, are collected 
in a way which shews the origin of 
the term. Square money-boxes, hav- 
ing a slit in each lid, are carried 
round to the householders for contri- 
butions. These boxes are decorated 
with crosses and hearts, and inscribed 
with the designation of the parties soli- 
citing, as ‘* The Apprentices of Laugh- 
arne,” &c. On New Year’s morning 
the boys provide themselves with 
branches of rosemary, which they dip 
in a vessel of fair water; they make 
their way into the bed-room of the 
master and mistress of the house, 
before they are up, and sprinkling 
their faces with the moistened rose- 
mary branch, wish them a happy new 
year.t I have before mentioned the 
practice of having a midnight service 
in the church on Christmas-eve, the 
congregation going to their devotions 
attended by torch-bearers. This usage 
has of late, very reasonably, been dis- 
continued. The following, however, 
appeared to me very remarkable. On 
the night of Christmas-eve, I found it 
no easy matter to sleep soundly in 
the town of Laugharne. A rabble of 
men and boys were running swiftly 
up and down the streets from midnight 
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until the morning, with huge lighted 
torches, composed of straw enveloped 
in a covering of pitched canvas, 
bound firmly to a staff, and fired. 
I could not help thinking that I saw 
in these ‘‘deep burning cressets,” a 
superstitious rite of the heathen Bri- 
tons converted to the celebration of 
the great Christian festival of the na- 
tivity ; just as in the churches at that 
season the Verbenalia or heathen cus- 
tom of decorating the temples and 
altars with evergreens is still observed. 
These running torch-bearers strongly 
reminded me of the scene described by 
Tacitus, when Suetonius Paulinus re- 
duced that strong hold of Druidism, 
Mona, the Isle of Anglesey. I give 
the passage as | have rendered it in 
my notebook. ‘‘ He (Suetonius), there- 
fore, prepares to invade the island of 
Mona, well defended bya numerous po- 
pulation, and the retiring place of the 
fugitive Britons. ... Along the shore 
was ranged a motley army, compact 
and dense with men and weapons. The 
women running up and down like furies 
dressed in funeral vestments, and 
bearing lighted torches. The Druids 
standing round, poured forth, with out- 
stretched arms, dire prayers to hea- 
ven, and by the strangeness of their 
appearance made the Roman soldiers 
shrink back, and, as it were, with pa- 
ralysed limbs, they exposed their bo- 
dies to the weapons of the foe. But 
at length excited by their leader, and 
encouraging one another not to be af- 
frighted by this fanatical and womanly 
array, they advance their standards, 
overthrow their opponents, and enve- 
lope them in their own fires. [by ap- 
plying their torches to their vest- 
ments?] They then placed a garrison 
in the island, cut down the groves con- 
secrated to the Druids’ cruel supersti- 
tions, for they stained their altars with 
the blood ofcaptives, and thought it law- 





* The foot ball is made of a bullock’s bladder inflated, and covered with a leather 


case. 


It is consequently very elastic, and rebounds to a great height. 


t+ Some ceremony similar to this appears to have prevailed in the olden time at 
weddings. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, the following passage occurs : 


** Believe me if my wedding smock were on, 
Were the gloves bought and given, the licence come, 
Were the rosemary branches dipt, and all 
The hipochrist (ipocras) and cakes eat and drunk off, 
Were these two arms incompast with the hands 
Of bachelors to lead me to the church,’”’ &c. &c. 
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ful to consult the gods by means of 
the entrails of men.’’* 


The Fishery, Coracles, Salmon Spear- 
ing, §c.—The fishery here is not ge- 
nerally conducted in boats, for the out- 
fit of a boat would be a serious under- 
taking for the poorer inhabitants of 
the place ; but by means of long-ex- 
tended lines of net affixed to stakes 
driven into the sand, forming a kind 
of weir, by which, when the tide re- 
tires, the retreat of the fish is cut off. 
In the winter time this mode of fishing 
is exchanged for one of a very primi- 
tive character; the Welsh fisherman 
forms hundreds of small hooks in the 
shape of a Greek I’, from the common 
hedge thorn, which being attached to 
short lines of horse-hair, are baited 
with a worm or grub found in the 
sand, called a French worm,t and fast- 
ened to one long cord, when every tide 
affords some return to the fisher’s la- 
bour. On the upper part of the stream 
above St. Clere, the old British porta- 
ble canoe of basket-work, the cwrwg, 
cwrwgl, or coracle is employed; this 
frail bark is about four feet in length, of 
an oval form, covered with flannel, well 
pitched, and water-tight. A suspend- 
ing sling of leather, a paddle, a small 
cross bench for theseatof the fisherman, 
under which is attached by leathern 
loops, a short wooden truncheon for 
killing the fish, whose struggles might 
endanger the bark, constitute with the 
net the appendages of these vessels. 
On the Towey above Caermarthen, two 
of these fishermen, each having his co- 
racle slung at his back, will proceed 
up the river four or five miles:.on 
taking the water, they extend their 
net across the stream, each holding 
the opposite end by a line; thus de- 
scending with the tide, they sweep 
the whole stream downwards to Caer- 
marthen ; on approaching the bridge 
at that place, they rapidly paddle their 
coracles towards each other, till they 
mect at passing through an arch of 
‘ the bridge ; the ends of the net being 
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thus brought together, it is hauled 
into one of the coracles, the salmon 
which may be inclosed killed by a 
smart blow on the head with the 
beechen mall, and landed. Such is 
this primitive mode of British fishery. 
Among the fishermen of Laugharne, 
the qualifications of honest Levy Sam- 
brook, retired mariner, native of the 
place, dwelling in his cottage on the 
rocks near the ferry to Llanstephan, 
deserves particular distinction. Every 
retiring tide calls his attention to his 
nets, or his hooks and lines made by 
himself of horse-hair and the black- 
thorn. To this occupation he adds the 
professions of constable and chief 
barber of the place, and he attends 
those who may be fairly called his 
patients, with a choice of fifty razors 
spread out on their envelope, a leather 
case; the bluntness of these is much 
mitigated by Mr. Levy’s assurance, 
that they have been sharpened for 
beards of all descriptions. When the 
salmon at spawning time make their 
way up the rivers, wo to the fish which 
Levy has espied. He seizes his triple- 
forked spear from the walls of his ar- 
moury, the pig-stye, and chaces the 
salmon at the pace of a swift steed till 
he inflicts on him a mortal stroke. 
Few sea-port towns are less in- 
debted to external support than 
Laugharne. The trade carried on is 
principally in small coasting vessels, 
which bring coals for the supply of the 
place. Some grain is occasionally ex- 
ported to Bristol. The poorer classes 
support themselves chiefly by selling 
the fish which they catch in the har- 
bour, to the inhabitants. Salmon, 
sewen, bass, grey mullet, and fluke, 
are the most common sorts. The 
salmon in 1837 was soldat 5d. the pound. 
The cockles which the poor dig up in 
the sands often supply them with their 
chief subsistence, and are also given 
to their pigs. A Welshman’s pig is 
always as well lodged as himself, in a 
stone-walled and thatched hut, neatly 
whitewashed. Great is the preju- 





* Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. edit. Elzevir, p. 


360. These altars were undoubtedly the 


cromlechs, of which no less than twenty-eight are at this day remaining in this very 


island of Mona (Anglesea). 


+ The Welsh, as well as the Irish, apply the epithet French (ffrengig) to any thing 
extraordinarily large ; a rat is a French mouse, llygoden firengig ; a walnut a French 
nut, cneven ffrengig ; in Irish, a turkey is called a French cock, luch ffrancach, &¢, 
(Vide Richard’s Antiq. Ling. Britann. Thesaurus, in voce Ffrengig.) 


Gent, Mac, Vou, XII, 
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dice for whitewash with the Cambri- 
ans: they not only cover with lime- 
white their walls, but the slate roofs 
and thatch of their dwellings. They 
decorate their stone floors and door- 
sills every Saturday, with devices 
scrawled in chalk. This process is 
called stoning. 1 think it a traditional 
recollection of the Roman tesselated 
pavements. 

The society at Laugharne is of 
a highly respectable class, consist- 
ing chiefly of military officers of 
rank retired or on haif-pay. Among 
these a veteran may be noted,—Colonel 
Browne, formerly commanding the 
28th regiment, who, in the late glo- 
rious war, was in Egypt and the Pe- 
ninsula, and in forty general engage- 
ments never received a wound. The 
hospitable kindness of the social circle 
of Laugharne, not forgetting that of its 
worthy rector; and the facilities af- 
forded by the portreeve for the time 
being, Henry Hamilton, esq. towards 
collecting these notices, must ever re- 
main in my grateful remembrance. 


Addenda.—An anonymous writer, 
from whom I have made a memoran- 
dum says that the Castle of Aberco- 
ran and the demesne attached, with 
Roche Castile, in the neighbourhood, 
went by marriage of a daughter of 
Rhys to a Sir Guido Bryan, a follower 
of Henry Il. That the estates of Sir 
Guy Bryan, the high admiral of Ed- 
ward III. descending to his daughters 
Philippa and Elizabeth, coheiresses ; 
the latter married Owen Laugharne 
of St. Bride’s, Pembrokeshire, and 
brought him the Castle, &c. of Aber- 
coran; and that he changed its name 
to his own, Laugharne. That it be- 





came subsequently once more the pro- 
perty of the descendants of Prince 
Rhys, and reverted to the Crown on 
the attainder of Rhys ap Thomas by 
Henry VIII. The change of name in 
the 14th century is directly, however, 
disproved by Giraldus calling it Tala- 
char, and the ancient charter already 
given Thalacarne ; Abercoran is never 
named by either of the above authori- 
ties. The whole statement appears to 
me loose and inaccurate. It may, how- 
ever, contain some obscured facts. 
The family of Laugharne have at this 
day a residence* in the suburb, 
called Gosport. They must have taken 
their name from the place rather than 
conferred it as mentioned. 

To the notice of pirates in the Bris- 
tol Channe] may be added that of a 
familiar letter, of the amusing writer 
Mr. J. Chamberlain,t dated 4th Sept. 
1624, which says, 

“ Twenty-two Turkish pirates have 
captured several prizes in the Severn sea, 
and carried off many prisoners.’’ 


Similar successful depredations of 
the Algerines was the cause of that 
prayer inserted in the litany for ‘‘ cap- 
tives.” . K. 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 

THE interesting article in your last 
number, comprising a retrospective 
review, with specimens of the quaint 
poetry of George Tooke of Popes, and 
some short memorials of his life, has 
induced me to pursue the inquiry as 
affording evidence of the particular ten- 
dency in some families to literary pur- 
suits. This is especially exemplified 
with reference to the name and family 
of Tooke,} in which, from the period of 


* This house is said to have been the head-quarters of the Parliament General 
Laugharne at the siege of the Castle. It is a building of the period, and may have 


been his family residence. 


+ The correspondence of Mr. J. Chamberlain with Sir Dudley Carleton is fre- 
quently quoted in Nichols’s Progresses of James I. It forms a series of epistolary 
gazettes embracing all. the current topics, events, and characters of the time. . 

t This name is almost as varied in its orthography as that of Cholmondeley, which 
has twenty different spellings, while Thoroton, in his History of Notts, in which county 
he alleges the Tookes were first established, reckons up the following seventeen varie- 


ties from the same stock. 


Toc, (apparently Saxon,) De Toke, de Tuke, Tooke, De Tuc, Tuck, (whence that 
weapon in the griffin’s beak in the family crest,) Touc, Tuk, le Sieur de Touque, (so 
in Battle Abbey Roll,) De Toka, De Tolka, De Tulka, De Tulk, De Thucke, Fitz- 


Toc, Fitz-Tocke, Touke. 


The arms borne by individuals of the name (however variously written) have 
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George Tooke, there has been a con- 
stant succession of useful, if not dis- 
tinguished authors. Contemporary 
with George Tooke was the Thomas 
Tooke mentioned in the review as the 
author of a volume of poems, ‘‘ Con- 
cerning the Holy Eucharist, and the 
Popish Breaden God, to the men of 
Rome, as well laiques as cleriques, 
4to. 1636 ;” and who, there is reason 
to believe, was the younger brother of 
George. 

To revert, however, to an earlier 
period, we find that, in 1508, Sir Bryan 
Tuke was first secretary to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and afterwards foreign secre- 
tary to Henry VIII., then treasurer of 
the King’s chamber, and clerk of the 
Signet, and sometime ambassador to 
France with Bishop Tunstall. He 
was a man of extensive learning, and 
highly commended by Leland for his 
wonderful eloquence in the English 
language, —‘‘ Anglice lingue elo- 
quentiz mirificus ;”’ and in his ‘‘ Enco- 
miumillustrium virorum,” hecelebrates 
him in eight distinct little Latin poems 
as his benefactor, and as a patron of 
the Muses. ‘‘ Bale saith that he wrote 
observations on Chaucer, as also 
against Polydore Vergil for injuring 
the English, of whom still alive he 
justly and generously demanded repa- 
rations, tho’ since, his unresponsable 
memory can make us no satisfaction. 
Dying 26 Oct, 1536, he lyeth buried 
with Dame Grissel his wife, deceasing 
two years after him, under a fair tomb 
in the north isle of the quire of St. 
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Margaret’s in Lothbury.”” —Fuller’s 
Worthies, Essex. 

The family so heartily adhered to 
royalty as to incur great sacrifices in 
its cause and for averting its down- 
fall, while they unfortunately derived 
no corresponding benefits on its re- 
storation. 

Whether Friar Tuck, of Ivanhoe ce- 
lebrity, was an author, does not ap- 
pear, but the following extract from 
Hunter’s History of Doncaster, vol. 
ii. p. 487, proves at least that he was 
a popular dramatic character. 


‘“¢ Robin Hood’s Well, which seems 
founded by nature for the purpose, was 
one of the seats of the disports of the 
middle ages, in which joined both princes 
and peasantry, particularly at the returns 
of May-day, Whitsuntide, and Midsum- 
mer. Still we have the decoration of 
wells with flowers on May day, a relict of 
the floral sports of our ancestors. But 
what is this name of Robin Hood, a name 
which still lives in almost every part of 
the kingdom, but the name of one of the 
characters in the May-day drama, a prin- 
cipal character supported by Friar Tuck, 
the Pindar, Scathluck, George-a-Green, 
Little John, and Maid Marian ; and he an 
abstraction of the character of one who was 
agentle Freebooter eminently skilled in 
archery. The village show of Robin, 
Marian, and Tuck, was continued down 
to the time of the Reformation, by dra- 
matists who travelled from village to vil- 
lage with their waggons.”’ 


Considerable landed estates held by 
the several branches of the family in 
Derby,* Notts, Yorkshire,} Dorset,§ 








been, Parted per chevron, sable and argent, 3 gryphon’s heads erased and counter- 
changed. Crest, A gryphon’s head erased, holding in his beak a Tuck proper. 

Motto, Militia mea multiplex. Translation, My warfare is various. 

* The manor of Synfen or Synfin, belonged, in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward 
III. to the family of Touk or Toke, who were succeeded by the Bothes. It is proba- 
ble that the Tokes possessed Arleston also, as both estates passed from the Bothes to 
the Blounts. Toke or Touke, De Tulka of Synfen, Hilton, and Pollock, Henry II. 
to Henry V.—Lysons’s Magna Brit. Derbyshire, p. 46. 

t In Thoroton’s History of Nottinghamshire will be found frequent mention of the 
Tookes as possessors of property in that county; and from that work has been ex- 
tracted the different modes of spelling the name as given in a preceding note. 

¢ “Burgh in Yorkshire, (now called Burghwallis,) was held, at the date of Domesday 
Survey, by William, who appears in a grant to St. Clement’s of Pontefract by the name 
of William Pictavus. ‘A Saxon named Toc had held it; the origin, itis probable, of 


the surname of Toke or Tooke.’’—Hunter’s Hist. of Doncaster, (South Yorkshire,) 
folio, vol. ii. p. 483. 

§ Pimperne, situated on the turnpike road between Blandford and Tarrant Hinton, 
two miles north-east of Blandford Forum, now the property of Lord Portman. 

“6 Elizabeth, this manor, advowson, &c. late belonging to Queen Katharine Parr, 
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Kent,* Herts, Cambridgeshire, Nor- 
folk,t and Essex, were forfeited or se- 
questered during the Commonwealth ; 
and, with the exception of the Kentish 
branchofthe family who settled at God- 
ington, near Canterbury, under the 
name ofToke, never again resumed their 
station among the landed gentry 
of England. Immediately after the 
the Restoration, we find them still ad- 
dicted to letters, but only engaged 
as useful pioneers in their service, in 
the persons of two Benjamin Tookes, 
father and son, both booksellers, and 
members of the Stationers’ Company ; 
the former held the honorable and re- 
sponsible post of treasurer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, while the latter 
extended his trade, and carried on a large 
business in Fleet-street. He was pub- 
lisher to Swift and Pope, and his 
name appears in the title-pages of all 
the most valuable folioand lesser tomes 
of classical and general literature dur- 
ing the latter period of the 17th and 


beginning of the 18th century. He is 
designated by Wanley, the Saxon scho- 
lar and antiquary, as an “ honest 
man ;” and Dunton, in his own Life, 
thus alludes to him in his Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Stationers’ Company ; 
«Mr. Tooke, near Temple Bar, is de- 
scended from the ingenious Tooke that 
was formerly treasurer; he is truly 
honest, aman of refined sense, or could 
never have been related to Ben Tooke, 
and is unblemished in his reputation ;” 
and he afterwards designates him in his 
humorous list of Booksellers as ‘‘ He- 
raclitus Tooke.” Dunton again, in 
his notice of Bonwicke, pays another 
passing tribute to Ben Tooke: ‘‘ Ido 
not think there is an honester man 
than Bonwicke in London, nor one 
that is more zealous for the church. 
He served his time with Mr. Ben 
Tooke; and we find all the wit and 
loyalty of his ingenious master exem- 
plified in his life and practice.’’§ 

A fifth son of Benjamin the elder 





were granted to William Tooke and Edward Baesh, esqrs. and their heirs, being held in 
chief by knight’s service, value £25. 1#s. 9d. 

‘¢ 33 Eliz. it was granted to John Crooke, with power to alienate to John Ryves, 
value £20.’?—Hutchins’ Dorset, vol. i. p. 174. 

** Chettle, two miles N.E. from Tarrant Hinton, 22 miles from Dorchester, and six 


miles E. from Blandford.’’ 





*¢ 6 Eliz. this manor and advowson, parcel of Tewkesbury Abbey, with the manor 
of Pimperne, were granted to William Tooke and Edward Baesh, Esqrs. and their 
heires.”’ 

‘¢ 17 Eliz. Baesh had licence to alienate to Thomas Chaflin, value 19/.””—(Hutchins’ 
Dorset, vol. iii. p. 165.)”’ 

Now in the possession of the assignees of Messrs. Chambers and Son, late of New 
Bond-street, Bankers ; and by a singular coincidence, the present Mr. William Tooke 
was one of the Committee for investigating and managing the affairs of that house pre- 
vious to a fiat in bankruptcy issuing against it, and thus became interested in an es- 
tate which had been granted to an ancestor of his, temp. Eliz. 

* Ralph Toke and John Toke were in succession Barons in Parliament for Dover, 
from 1441 to 1453. The name also occurs frequently in the lists of Sheriffs for Kent, 
during the three last centuries, and also as mayors, jurats, and holding other offices 
of honor and of trust.—(See Hasted’s Kent, and Boys’ Sandwich, passim.) 

+ The manor of Wimondley, near Hitchin in Hertfordshire, is held, as appears 
by Domesday Book and Camden’s Britannia, by grand serjeantry, namely, by the office 
of Cup-bearer to the King at his Coronation; which honourable office, in regard of 
this lordship, certain noble gentlemen, called Fitz-tok, heldin the beginning of the 
Norman reign, and bya daughter came to the Argentons, descended from David de Ar- 
genton, a Norman knight. 

t “In 1467, 12 Aug. Richard Toke was Rector of Bernambroom. 1608, Richard 
Nykke, Bishop of Norwich, deputed Sir James Hobart, knt. Robert Honeywood, 
Archdeacon of Norwich, and John Toke, Esq. executors of Bishop Goldwell, to be 
judges between him and the prior and convent respecting some money claimed by the 
convyent.’’—(Blomefield’s Norfolk, as continued by the Rev. C. Parkin.) 

§ Mr. Benjamin Tooke appears as a subscriber of five guineas, on occasion of 
the senior Wiliam Bowyer’s loss by fire in 1712; and on 13th Oct. 1713, a patent 
passed the great seal constituting Mr. Benjamin Tooke and Mr. John Barber printers 
to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, in reversion, to commence in Jan. 1739, at 
which time the patent originally granted to Newcomb and Hills, and then possessed 
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emerged into authorship in the person 
of Andrew Tooke, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, assistant master of the 
Charter House, F. R.S. and Gresham 
professor of geometry. He wrote and 
translated much, but his Pantheon is 
the work by which he is chiefly 
known. It constituted the Mytholo- 
gical Grammar of the three or four 
last generations, and is hardly yet su- 
perseded. It is founded upon the 
Latin of Fras. Pomey, a French Je- 
suit, rather than translated from it. 
Andrew Tooke was in deacon’s orders, 
and succeeded to a considerable pro- 
perty on the death of his brother Ben- 
jamin the bookseller. He died in 
1731, in his 58th year, and was buried 
in the Charter House chapel. 

His cousin and contemporary, Dr. 
Thomas Tooke, of C. C. Coll. Camb. 
was rector of Lambourn, Essex. He 
was during thirty years head master 
of Bishop Stortford school, which 
was rebuilt at his instance, and under 
his care and conduct became one of 
the most distinguished academies in 
the kingdom, contributing to both the 
universities many of their greatest 
ornaments. The entire dedication of 
his time to this great object necessarily 
limited his literary labours to the edit- 
ing and revising of several of the Clas- 
sics for the use of his school. 

The next in literary succession to 
Dr. Thos. Tooke was the late Rev. 
William Tooke, F.R.S., born 30th Jan. 
1744, and died 17th Nov. 1820, an 
affectionate tribute to whose memory, 
with the leading particulars of his 
active life and labours, was paid by one 
who ran a like career of private worth 
and literary estimation, his school- 
fellow and attached friend from child- 
hood, the lateMr. JohnNichols, F.S.A. 
It is to be found in the Gent. Magazine 
for 1820, and so precludes the neces- 
sity of a repetition here. It may 
suffice, therefore, to observe, that, 
after a residence of twenty years at St. 
Petersburg, as chaplain to the British 
factory, he returned to England in 
1792, in consequence of a considerable 
property having devolved to him, by 
the death of a maternal uncle, which 
enabled him to lead a life of literary 
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leisure. In the hospitable and liberal 
enjoyment of a large and distinguished 
social circle, of which he was, on most 
occasions, the centre and the life, he, 
by the exercise of a lively recollection, 
and happy adaptation, of interesting 
anecdotes, collected in the court of 
Catharine, rendered them readily 
available for all the purposes of the 
most entertaining and instructive con- 
versation. His principal publications 
were those relating to Russia, drawn 
from the most authentic local sources, 
and consist of —Life of Catharine II. in 
3 vols. S8vo.; History of Russia, 2 vols. ; 
View of the Russian Empire, 3 vols. 
A perfect knowledge of the German 
language enabled him to give a free 
and elegant translation of Zollikofer’s 
Sermons, in 10 vols. 8vo. 

His last work was a transfusion, 
rather than a translation, of Wieland’s 
Lucian: the dialogues are fully and 
faithfully rendered into English, with 
the explanatory notes of the learned 
German, who was himself considered 
the Lucian of his country. 

Mr. Tooke, inthe intervals ofhismore 
important labours, wrote much in the 
Monthly Review and the Gent. Mag. 
He was a joint editor, with the Rev. 
Archdeacon Nares and Mr. Beloe, of 
the Biog. Dict. edit. 1798, and pub- 
lished 4 vols. of miscellaneous essays, 
under the titles of ‘‘ Varieties of Lite- 
rature,”’ and ‘‘ Selections from various 
foreign literary journals.” 

He left two sons and a daughter : the 
eldest son, Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 
was in the Russia trade, and has distin- 
guished himself as a political econo- 
mist, by the publication of several 
valuable treatises on the corn trade, 
and the prices of commodities. 

He has recently concentrated his 
views in a History of Prices, in 2 vols. 
8vo., which has been repeatedly quoted 
as a standard authority in both houses 
of the legislature. He is a leading 
member of the Statistical Society, and 
is much consulted in all matters of 
commercial polity. 

The younger son of the lateRev. Wm. 
Tooke is W. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S., V.P: 
Soc. Arts, late M.P. for Truro. He is 
a member of the Middle Temple, where 





by Baskett, would expire. 


Baskett, however, had the prudence to purchase from 


Tooke and Barber such their reversionary interest. 
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he kept his terms witha view tothe bar ; 
but a favourable opportunity for esta- 
blishinghimselfas a solicitor occurring, 
he availed himselfofit, and, in thecourse 
of a successful practice, has been em- 
ployed in soliciting Acts of Parlia- 
ment for establishing two of the most 
important commercial undertakings of 
this century,—the St. Katharine 
Docks and the London and Birming- 
ham Railway. Mr. W. Tooke is one 
of the founders of the University of 
London, of the incorporated Law 
Society, of the Society for the diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, and of the 
Mendicity Society ; and is treasurer of 
the Royal Society of Literature, and 
joint treasurer of the Literary Fund. 
Amidst the active duties connected 
with these and other literary and be- 
nevolent institutions, he has found 
leisure for some literary pursuits. 

In 1804 he published the best edition 
of Churchill’s Poems, now scarce, 
with an original memoir of his life, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. He assisted his father 
in the Biog. Dict. and compiled the 
chronicle and miscellaneous depart- 
ments of Dodsley’s Annual Register 
from 1791 to 1800. He has likewise 
contributed to several periodicals, and 
written occasionally on the contro- 
versial topics of the day, ia law, poli- 
tics, and literature. 

The family which has been the sub- 
ject of this communication can lay no 
other claim to Horne Tooke* than his 
latter appellation, which was given to 
him by a Mr. Wm. Tooke, a bencher 
of the Inner Temple, and possessed of 
estates in Norfolk, whither a younger 
brother of the Essex family had mi- 
grated. He left no issue, but be- 
queathed his property and his name 
to some relatives near Norwich. 

Yours, &c. A. Z. 


ADVERSARIA. 

RALFE Cudworth, the continua- 
tor of Perkins the Puritan’s Commen- 
tary on the Galatians, introduces the 
following remark at chap. vi. verse 6: 
“In that there are so many needy 
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poore wandering Levites, which would 
gladly serve for a morsell of bread, or 
a sute of raiment, it is a pregnant 
proofe there is very small devotion in 
men for the maintenance of religion ; 
especially in those which are so strait- 
laced and short-sleeved in bestowing 
anything for the good of the ministry, 
and yet in keeping of hounds and 
hawkes, and worse matters, in main- 
taining players, jesters, fooles, and 
such like, are very lavish and profuse, 
to their great cost.” p. 479. From 
this passage it appears, that jesters 
were even then maintained in noble 
(perhaps in private) families.t The 
book is dated 1617. The author must 
not be confounded with his celebrated 
namesake, who lived rather later. 


Moliere’s Tartuffe may have been 
an original idea, in his own mind, but 
a similar subject had already been 
brought forward in a dramatic form, 
by Wilhelm Le Foulon (Lat. Fullonius) 
a Dutch humanist, who embraced the 
principles of the Reformation. He 
published at Basle, in 1544, a tragi- 
comedy, entitled Hypocrisis, resem- 
bling the story of Tartuffe, which was 
reprinted at Heidelberg, in 1610. 


It has sometimes been argued, that 
the Gypsies are of Egyptian descent, 
an idea which seems to have occurred 
to Ledyard, during his travels in Af- 
rica. He tells his correspondents in 
England, if they wish to see Egyptian 
women, to look at any group of Gypsies 
behind a hedge in Essex. 

Count Rantzau, marshal of France, 
who died in 1650, had been so muti- 
lated in different battles, that he had 
only one eye, one ear, one arm, and 
one leg. There is an epitaph written 
upon him, beginning— 

“Du corps du grand Rantzau tu n’as que 
des parts, [Mars.”” 

L’autre moitié resta dans les plaines de 
and ending 
“* Et Mars ne lui laissa rien d’entier que 

le coeur.”’ 

The Bachelors’ Tax, which was 
levied by Mr. Vansittart, about 1816, 





* This eminent philologist was the son of a poulterer at Brentford, and on being 
rallied on his descent by some of his more aristocratic schoolfellows there, retorted 
upon them by asserting that his father was a Turkey merchant. 

+ We know the companies of Players were termed the Servants of particular Noble- 


men: probably the words “‘ players, jesters, fooles ’’ may refer only to them. 
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had been recommended in Germany 
during the last century, by Gedike. 
He proposed to establish ‘‘ an annual 
tax on all célibataires who were in 
public employment, or who lived as 
capitalists or possessors of landed pro- 
perty.” (Fragments on Education, 
1779.) The proposal was approved 
of by Niederhuber, in his Improve- 
ment of medical and civil Police, 
1805. (Jahn’s Germany, p. 355.) 


It is singular that Robespierre (who 
was an advocate by profession), pro- 
nounced a florid eulogium on Louis 
XVI. when pleading in the case of M. 
Vissery, in 1783. 

One of the most candid judgments 
passed by an author on his own pro- 
ductions, is that of Owen, the epi- 
grammatist. He says 
“ Qui legis ista, tuam reprehendo, si mea 

laudas 

Omnia, stultitiam ; si nihil, invidiam.’’ 

The etymology of Mammon is con- 
tested, though commentators are ge- 
nerally agreed about its meaning. The 
best derivation seems to be that which 
is given by Tindal, the reformer and 
martyr, who was aman of some learn- 
ing. He says, ‘‘ Mammonis a Hebrew 
word, and signifies riches or temporal 
goods, and especially allsuperfluity and 
all that is above necessity and that 
which is required unto our necessary 
uses, wherewith a man may help an- 
other without undoing or hurting him- 
self: for Hamon, in the Hebrew speech, 
signifies a multitude or abundance, or 


many; and there hence cometh Ma- 


hamon or Mammon, abundance or plen- 
teousness of good orriches.”’—(Parable 
of the Wicked Mammon, p. 34, Tract 
Society’s edition.) 

The French translation of Fox’s 
History of James 2nd, by the Abbé 
d’Andrezel, which was published at 
Paris in 1809, was mutilated by order 
of the imperial government. 


The change of the French king’s 
title, from ‘‘ King of France ”’ to “‘ King 
of the French,” which is now adopted 
on the coinage of Louis Philippe, ori- 
ginated with M. Freteau de St. Just, 
during the former Revolution. He 
proposed, in the Constituent Assembly, 
that the title to be given in future to 
Louis XVI, should be Roi des Fran- 
fois. 
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Caffarelli(or Gaffarelli), a celebrated 
Italian musician of the last century, 
who was the son of a poor peasant, 
realised such wealth by the exercise 
of his talent, as to purchase the duchy 
of Santo Dorato, which he transmitted 
to his relations, with an immense for- 
tune. Over the doorway of his man- 
sion he caused the following inscrip- 
tion to be engraved : 

AMPHION THEBAS, EGO DOMUM. 


Aneurin, the British Bard, in his 
poem on the Battle of Cattraeth (of 
which Gray has translated some por- 
tions), speaks of four hundred warriors 
as being adorned with the golden chain 
or collar. These may have been chiefs 
or officers, but it appears from Poly- 
bius, that among the Gauls this orna- 
ment was not restricted to them. ‘In 
the foremost ranks, the combatants 
were adorned with chains of gold 
about their neckes and hands.” (B. ii. 
c. 2, Hampton’s translation.) From 
this passage it may be inferred, that 
the ELurdorch, as this ornament was 
called among the Britons, was worn 
by such as fought in the first ranks, 
and that the term Eurdorchawy de- 
notes a soldier of this description. 


There is an ambiguity in Koch’s 
Revolutions of Europe, period 1, a.p. 
406—800, where it is said, that the fu- 
gitive Britons were “‘ received by the 
Franks into Armorica, and part of 
Lyonnois, to which they gave the 
name of Britanny.”’ At first sight it 
would appear, that they had extended 
their settlement as far as the modern 
province of Lyonnois ; but the fact is, 
that Britanny is part of the ancient 
province of Lugdunensis tertia, and 
Lugdunensis prima has left its name 
to the modern Lyonnois, though not 
quite commensurate with it. 


Tournemine the Jesuit, whose ima- 
gination was apt to carry him too far, 
was known among his fraternity, ac- 
cording to Voltaire, by this couplet : 

‘* C’est ndtre pere Tournemine, 

Que croit tout ce qu’il imagine.” 

The great number of physicians of 
the family of Varignana at Bologna gave 
rise to this verse, 

‘¢ Varignana domus medicorum semper 

alumna.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 18, 1839. 
THE inclosed copy of verses, which I have recently procured, are from the 
pen of Lord Francis Egerton. They are distinguished by very peculiar origi- 
nality of thought, expressed in language teeming with poetical imagery, and 
richly illustrated with appropriate scriptural allusions: nor should it be over- 
looked that the hand which wrote them is still richer in christian meekness and 
humility than in the high tide of worldly possessions, You are at liberty to 
print them, and I[ remain, 
Mr. Urban, 
Your Unknown CorrRESPONDENT. 








By Lorp Francis EGERTON, ON SEEING THE BLIND AsYLUM 
; AT EDINBURGH. 


Children, whom Heaven in seeming denial 
Has reft of that light which to us it secures, 
Unproved in our patience, exempt from your trial, 
Shall we give you our pity, or ask you for yours ? 


Ill would it beseem us, your darkness deriding, 
To deem the false beacons we steer by are true ; 
Many a proud vessel of ours lacks guiding, 
And many among us are blinder than you. 


Though we bask in the light of this world, we may borrow 
Through the depth of your darkness a ray from above, 

A rebuke for our pride, and a balm for our sorrow, 
A lesson of warnfng, of comfort, and love. 


Though it bloom in concealment, yet sweet is the flower ; 
And the harp that is hid still enraptures the ear ; 

And Heaven, in its mercy, has left you the power, 
The Word which was preach’d to blind nations to hear. 


The Star, which conducted the Magian stranger, 
In vain on your pathway its lustre has thrown ; 

But the song of the Angels to Bethlehem’s manger 
Has led you as surely through regions unknown. 


That song is not silent: around us, and o’er us, 
The car of the spirit still traces the sound, 

Swelling on, till the full host of Heaven in chorus 
Proclaim, with Hosannas, the threshold is found. 


Though veil’d for a season, that star’s culmination 
O’er the portal of Eden has still to aspire, 

When the cherub who guards it, released from his station, 
Shall sheath at that signal his weapon of fire. 


The steps to that portal, by Jacob in slumber 
Once seen, but too many and glorious to count, 
Your eyes, re-awakened, shall measure and number— 
Your footsteps, assisted by angels, shall mount. 


Await, then, in patience His second descending, 
Who came the dark fetters of sin to unbind, 
And to cancel the sentence on mortal offending, 
With words to the speechless, and sight to the blind. 


And perhaps the bright vision of splendour unbounded — 
Shall burst on your long darken’d eyes more sublime, 

Than on those which the world with its glare has confounded 
Or dimm’d with the mists of corruption and crime. 


, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of the Town and County of 
Poole. By John Sydenham. 8vo. 
pp. 492. 


POOLE is now the most considera- 
ble town in the county of Dorset : and 
the history of its rise and progress, 
which has never before been illus- 
trated at any considerable length, was 
a subject well deserving the attention 
of a topographer. The present volume, 
which the author tells us is the pro- 
duction of the leisure of several years, 
is on the whole highly creditable to 
his talents and research. The arrange- 
ment is clear, the subjects duly di- 


vided, and every branch of the history 


of the town, territorial, general or pub- 
lic, municipal and parliamentary, ec- 
clesiastical and maritime, its charities, 
public buildings, biography, and sta- 
tistics, are in turn fully and satisfac- 
torily discussed. There are now five 
churches, all new, (the old one having 
been rebuilt in 1820, at an expense of 
11,7401.) and the other public edifices 
are correspondent to the wealth and 
prosperity of the town. 


‘“¢ Poole Harbour, more especially when 
the tide is in, presents much scenic 
beauty; and the traveller, approaching 
the town from aimost any direction, can- 
not fail to be struck with its picturesque 
situation. The water, nearly surrounding 
the town, spreading a surface of indistinct 
extent, broken by islands and projecting 
headlands,—the shores, of a diversified 
character, here rising abruptly, there re- 
tiring into a low flat, and in many parts 
richly wooded,—the bustling port, in the 
foreground, with its gallant array of masts 
and flags,—the background, formed by 
the bold and well-defined outline of the 
lofty Purbeck hills, giving relief to the 
sombre ruins of Corfe Castle in their 
front,—the island and castle of Brownsea, 
forming a pleasing termination to one 
side of the view, whilst the other is 
bounded by the undulations of the dis- 
tant heathy hills, combine to produce sce- 
nery of a very distinctive and agreeable 
kind. And, as the communication be- 
tween the harbour and the sea is hidden 
by the overlapping of Brownsea island 
and the opposite sandbanks, the appear- 
ance is that of a large inland lake.” 

Gent. Mac, Vor. XII, 


No very remote antiquity can be 
claimed for Poole as a town. Its 
name does not occur in the Domesday 
Survey. That the lake or ‘ pool” 
described in the preceding extract was 
visited by the Roman gallies, no 
doubt can be entertained. A vicinal 
way has been traced from the shore 
of the harbour, near Upton-house, to 
the station Bindogladia, now Badbury 
Rings; Roman coins have been fre- 
quently found; and in 1832 a deposit 
of several hundreds (of the middle of 
the third century) was dug up at 
Sterte, only a quarter of a mile from 
Poole. It has, however, long been 
decided that Mr. Horsley was wrong 
in fixing here the Portus Magnus of 
Ptolemy, which was near the Isle of 
Wight, and evidently at Portchester. 
Baxter was, possibly, more correct in 
placing at this point of the coast the 
Bolvelaunium of Ravennas, which he 
maintained should be written Bolne- 
launium from the Celtic Bol-ne-laun-iu, 
a head or bay of full water.* Still the 
town of the bay, and its ancient port, 
was not Poole, but Wareham. The 
place is twice mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle, in the annals of the incur- 
sions of the Danes. First in 998, 
*‘this year the army coasted back 
eastward into the mouth of the Frome 
(‘ From-muthan’), and went up every 
where, as widely as they would, into 
Dorsetshire.”” Again,in1015, ‘‘ Canute 
came to From-muthan, and plundered 
in Dorset, and in Wiltshire, and in 
Somerset.”+ The memory of these 
incursions was not lost in the days of 
Leland, who says, ‘‘ howbeit, Ware- 
ham was once sore rasid in the Danes’ 
wars ;” hut this passage has been 





* Gloss. Antiq. Brit. 1719, p. 43. 

+ Saxon Chronicle, Edit. Ingram, p. 
194. Mr. Sydenham has quoted this ori- 
ginal authority for the former transaction, 
but for the latter has taken at second- 
hand from Holinshed, (in whose Chroni- 
cle, by the way, Frome-mouth is converted 
into Fromundham, a very different looking 
name.) 
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sadly misunderstood by our present 
author, who says that 


* Leland, an acute inquirer into local 
tradition, states that Poole had, previ- 
ously to this time, risen to some import- 
ance, on the decadence of Wareham, 
owing to the alluvial deposit at the em- 
bouchere of the river Frome; but that 
Wareham again flourished as a Danish 
town *” 


Now, what Leland actually says is, 
that Poole had risen on the decadence 
of Wareham even within the memory 
of persons living at the time he wrote. 
The extraordinary misconception we 
have quoted has been occasioned by the 
error of reading ‘‘ so re-rasid”’ (which, 
it seems, was understood “‘ restored,’’) 
instead of “‘ sore rasid,”’ or ‘‘ grievously 
destroyed.” It might have been sup- 
posed that this error could never have 
happened if Mr. Sydenham had per- 
used the whole of Leland’s interesting 
description of Poole ; the omission of 
which is a loss to his book. Yet 
it is given at length in Hutchins’s 
History of Dorsetshire, (2nd Edit.) 
vol. i. p. 2; and we will now here 
insert it : 

‘Pole is no town of auncient occupy- 
ing in marchauntdise, but rather of old 
tyme a poore fisshar village, and an ham- 
melet or member to the paroche chirch 
{of Canford]. It is in hominum memoria 
much encreasid with fair building and use 
of marchaundise. It standith almost on 
an isle in the haven, and hangith by north- 
est to the mayne land by the space almost 
of a flite-shot. And in this place is a dike, 
and to it often cummith thorough out the 
haven water, and here is an embatelid 
gate of stone to enter into the town. The 
lenghth of the toun liythe almost fulle by 
northand south. The key for the shippes 
standith south-est. There is a fair Town- 
house of stone by the kay. King Richard 
the 3. began a pece of the town waulle at 
one end of the kay, and promised large 
thinges to the town of Pole. 

“*T can gather no otherwise, but wheras 
of old tymes shippes cam sumwhat nere 
Wareham up the haven, and there had 
vente of their wares, and, synnes shippes 
lost their rode ther for lack of depth of 
water, shippes kept and resortid nerer to 
Pole toun, and so it by a litle encreasid, 
and Wareham felle clene to ruines. How- 
beit, Wareham was ons sore rasid in the 
Danes warres. 

“«Ther is a fair chirche in Pole. 

“‘Ther lyith agayn the kay a point of 
land as a causey, after the faschion of a 


brode-swerd, with a sharp poynt toward 
the towne, and the brode parte hangynge 
up to the land; and by this cawsey men 
cum from Litchet to thefery. The water 
of Poole haven gulfith in on bothe sid of 
this causé or point of ground. If a man 
should round-aboute campace the water 
withyn the mouth of Poole haven, it wold 
streach welle toward 20 miles. There ly 
3 isles withyn this haven, whereof the 
most famose is Brunkesey. Sum say that 
ther hath bene a paroche init. Ther is 
yet a chapelle for a heremite. It longid 
to Cerne Abbay. 

‘Ther be men alyve that saw almost of 
the town of Pole kyvered with segge and 
risshis.’’* 

Now, of the whole of this important 
passage, we only find the paragraph 
commencing ‘‘I can gather,” placed 
as a note in p. 74 of Mr. Sydenham’s 
volume; and a reference in p. 95 to 
the notice of the town wall. It will 
be perceived that Leland does not 
speak of the Danes at all with refer- 
ence to the town of Poole, but merely 
with respect to Wareham. 

On the whole, perhaps it will be 
said, Leland somewhat underrated the 
antiquity of Poole. The present his- 
torian shows that its first charter 
was probably granted about the year 
1248, by William Longespée II. ; that 
writs requiring ships were directed to 
it in the reign of Henry III.; that in 
1295 it furnished three ships, with 
fifty-nine mariners, towards the fleet 
equipped for Guienne; that for the 
royal fleet in 1347-8 Poole furnished 
four ships and ninety-four mariners, 
whilst Wareham only provided three 
ships, with fifty-nine mariners; with 
various other particulars of the like 
kind. 

In the feudal ages the port of Poole 
was a member of the great manor of 
Canford ; which had been held at the 
Domesday Survey by Edward of Saris- 
berie, the sheriff of Wiltshire, and was 
inherited lineally by his descendants, 
the Earls of Salisbury, down to their 
last heiress, Alice Lacy, Countess of 
Lancaster, who surrendered it to the 
Crown in the 16th Edw. I]. Mr. 
Sydenham has entered fully into the 
biography of these Lords and their 
families, including the whole lines of 
the houses of Sarisbury and Longes- 


* Itinerary, vol. iii. fol. 52. 
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pée; which he has been enabled to do 
by availing himself largely of the de- 
tails interwoven with the History of 
Lacock Abbey, published a few years 
ago by the Rev. W. L. Bowles and 
Mr. J. G. Nichols. He has acknow- 
ledged in his preface, ‘‘that for the 
family history of the Longspées, I am 
greatly indebted to the genealogical 
erudition of Mr. J. G. Nichols, deve- 
loped in that pleasing and important 
volume, Lacock Abbey:” indebted 
his book certainly is, for about six 
and twenty pages of very valuable bio- 
graphy, not excursive or conjectural, 
nor inflated with unnecessary orna- 
ments or reflections, but surprisingly 
full of facts for a period so early, and 
recounted as far as possible in the in- 
teresting details of the original and 
contemporary authorities. But we 
think we can point out several pas. 
sages in which the writer of the bio- 
graphical genealogies referred to would 
have suggested an alteration, had 
he been consulted by the present 
author previously to his _publica- 
tion. We fear Mr. Sydenham has 
read little more of the History of La- 
cock than he found it desirable to 
quote; and his expression “‘ genealo- 
gical erudition” is particularly unfor- 
tunate, for it is in that very respect that 
his extracts are chiefly incorrect. The 
most remarkable genealogical facts 
developed by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 
are in the latter part of the Lacock 
volume, having been derived from the 
important communications made by 
Mr. Stapleton from the monastic re- 
cords of Normandy. We are sorry, 
therefore, to feel it necessary to un- 
dertake a critical examination of Mr. 
Sydenham’s extracts, for, were we not 
to doso, they might probably be trans- 
ferred uncorrected into a third book ; 
and we would willingly maintain a 
warfare against convicted errors, diffi- 
cult as it may be to silence them alto- 
gether, particularly if not corrected 
absolutely in loco (—a grand motive, 
by the way, to authors or compilers 
to avoid their production). 

At the very beginning of his family 
history Mr. Sydenham says 


‘¢ This Edward dé Sarisberie [of Domes- 
day Book] was the second son of Walter 
le Eurus, earl of Rosmar, in Normandy. 
--.- This earl, before his coming to Eng- 
land, had issue Girold, afterwards earl of 
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Rosmar, called Mantelec, who was the 
father of William de Rosmar, called Le 
Gros,’’ &c. (p. 5.) 


Now, it is true that this is a faithful 
version of the monkish narrative called 
The Book of Lacock ; but in the “ His- 
tory of Lacock”’ it has been shown, 1. 
that ‘‘ there seems to be no foundation 
for the Walter le Eurus of the Book of 
Lacock ; the name has been fabricated 
from that of his grandson, Walter of 
Sarisbury.*”—2. That there was no 
earldom of Rosmar, but the title of 
Comes ascribed to Girold or Girould 
de Roumare (a vill not far from Rouen), 
“‘is entirely unsupported, and indeed 
disproved by the evidence of his 
charters. ¢’’—3. That Girold was 
grandfather, not father, of William. 
Girold was a Dapifer in Normandy : 
he is supposed to have been brother to 
Ralph, the ancestor of the House of 
Tancarville, and was certainly father 
of Robertus filius Giroldi, who occurs 
in Domesday Book as a tenant in 
capite in the counties of Hants, Berks, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. It was 
this Robert who was father of William 
de Romara ‘‘le Gros,” who actually 
became an Earl—of the English county 
of Lincoln. All this does not lurk 
concealed in the History of Lacock, 
but is displayed in a tabular pedigree 
at p. 65. 

** Considerable dispute has arisen on 
the question whether this was a branch 
of the great Norman counts of Evreux. 
Dugdale, however, and the Lacock Book, 
do not ascribe to them any such origin ; 
and an investigation of the various writers 
on the subject leaves the matter in great 
obscurity.’’ (Note in same page.) 

This ‘‘ great obscurity ” can be only 
such as arises upon the judgment of a 
puzzle-headed justice after the con- 
tending counsel have long harangued 
over presumed circumstances, which 
have owed their imaginary existence 
entirely to the disputants’ invention. 
The name of Evreux was in fact found- 
ed on the Book of Lacock, and on Dug- 
dale; but it was made from Walter le 
Eurus, or le Heureux ; and it was dis- 
torted by the old heralds (from whom 
Dugdale copied), not for the sake of 
the Earls of Salisbury, but to magnify 
the early generations of the Devereux, 





* Hist. of L. A., p. 66. + Ibid. p. 68. 
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Earls of Essex,’ for the name of the 
Earl of Essex, the father of Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite, happened to be 
Walter Devereux.* But even Walter 
Earl of Rosmar, himself, as we have 
already seen, is imaginary ; and, there- 
fore, ‘‘the name of Devereux, as ap- 
plied to the house of Salisbury, had no 
contemporary existence, but is a vision- 
ary phantom, and a mere nominis um- 
bra.*” We do notthink anysensible jury 
would agree with the judge that this 
matter is still “ left in great obscurity.” 


‘‘ Edward was the King’s standard- 
bearer in the battle of Brenneville in 
Normandy.’’ (p. 6.) 


Read Brenmule.* 


In p.7 the story of the last campaign 
of Patrick earl of Salisbury is told in 
two detached and disjointed portions. 
Though this is an implicit following 
of Dugdale, there is no reason for it. 


‘¢ He (William earl of Salisbury) died 
1196, leaving issue by Eleanor de Vitrei 
his wife, one sole daughter, his heir, called 
Exa.”’ (p. 8.) 


This is indeed the crowning proof 
of the “‘ History of Lacock ” not having 
been properly examined by this author. 
The principal genealogical discovery of 
that work was, that Ela, though made 
the heiress of the earldom of Salisbury, 
was not a soledaughter. She had two 
sisters: Juliana, married to Gilbert de 
Tellieres, lord of Creully, near Bayeux ; 
and Joanna, married to Sir Thomas 
Malesmains.® ‘‘The earldom beingre- 
garded as an indivisible fief, and des- 
tined by King Richard for the esta- 
blishment of his natural brother, Wil- 
liam Longspé, was assigned entire to 
the eldest daughter; whilst the younger 
sisters, having been married to less 
distinguished persons, and in their 





' Hist. of L, A. p. 43. 

2 We must do Dugdale the justice to 
remember that he did not give way to this 
genealogical fable under the family of De- 
vereux; but he merely inadvertently 
allowed the name of Devereux to appear 
under that of Salisbury. The Devereux 
claim from a MS. Baronage by St. George 
or some other of that kind, has crept 
into the latter editions of Collins, tit. 
Vise. Hereford. 

3 Ibid. p. 85. 4 Ibid. p. 367. 

5 Hist. of L.A. p. 265, and Pedigree, p.39. 


mother’s country, have escaped the 
view of those whose researches have 
been confined to the records of this 
country.” 


‘* Longspée was so named from the 
long sword he wore.’’ (p. 9.) 


The remark made in the History of 
Lacock is, at least, worthy of mention, 
that “the name of William Longspé 
was originally derived from William 
Longspé, Duke of Normandy, who 
died in 948; and it had also been 
borne by William Count of Flanders, 
son of Duke Robert Curthose, and 
grandson of the Conqueror. His ar- 
morial coat was adopted from another 
of his princely relations; for the six 
rampant lions had been first assumed, 
in the very infancy of heraldry, by 
his grandfather Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou.’” 


‘* Shortly afterwards Longespée and the 
other three earls again changed their 
party.” (p. 12.) 

What “‘ three other Earls” we are 
not told: they were Warren, Arundel, 
and William Marshall the younger.’ 


‘The earldom of Salisbury, which Ela 
inherited from Edward of Domesday.” 
(p- 15.) 

Ela inherited the shrievalty of Wilts 
from Edward, but the earldom only 
from her grandfather Patrick, Edward’s 
grandson. 


“The potent nephew of Edward I. 
Thomas, earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and 
Derby, who, by this alliance, added to 
those three earldoms a title or two more, 
Salisbury and Lincoln.’ (p. 28.) 


Read, ¢o two more.? The remark- 
able circumstance is not that a title 
more or less, (as we moderns regard 
titles,) but that five substantial earl- 
doms, with their broad lands, were 
centered in one individual, and thus 
consolidated the enormous wealth of 
the House of Lancaster, which after- 
wards enabled it successfully to usurp 
the throne. 

At p. 67, Mr. Sydenham gives the 
followingaccount ofthe ancient manor- 
house of the Earls, at Canford : 





6 Thid. p. 266. 7 Ibid. p. 106. 
8 Hist. of L. A. p. 120, 
9 Thid. p. 152. 
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‘‘ The venerable structure, though evi- 
dently erected at various periods, bore 
testimony, in every part, to its claims to 
considerable antiquity; and, for many 
years before its demolition, was one of the 
rarest specimens of our early mansion- 
houses. 
bably, coeval with the elder Longespée, 
who, undoubtedly, occasionally resided 
here ; and there is a tradition preserved 
amongst the old retainers of the estate, 
that the mansion was, at one time, in- 
habited by King John. This tradition is 
confirmed by a consideration of the va- 
grant life led by that monarch; of the 
visits made by him to this part of the 
country; of the neighbourhood of Corfe 
castle, where he for some time resided ; 
of the troubles in which he was frequently 
involved; and of the steady attachment 
with which, despite his vices as a man and 
a monarch, Longespée regarded his royal 
brother. * * * 

‘The only portion of the ancient house 
now remaining, is the old kitchen. How 
the appellation of John of Gaunt’s kitchen, 
by which this structure has been long fa- 
miliarly known, became attached to it, is 
now difficult to conjecture. ‘Time-ho- 
noured Lancaster’ was never in possession 
of Canford, which, during the whole of 
his life, was in the hands of the Monta- 
cutes. This kitchen, with its capacious 
fire-places, speaks powerfully of the man- 
ners and the hospitalities of former days.” 


From 1794 to 1825 Canford was the 
refuge and residence of the English 
Theresan nuns of Hoogstract in Bra- 
. bant: at the latter date the premises 
were resumed by their owner, the 
Hon. W. F. S. Ponsonby, recently 
created Lord de Mauley, who has 
erected a very elegant and commodi- 
ous house, in the old English style of 
domestic architecture, from the designs 
of Edward Blore, esq. F.S.A. 

With respect to the visits of King 
John to Canford, the customary mi- 
grations of the English court at that 
period, and the circumstance of its 
being the manor of the King’s half- 
brother, would be sufficient reasons, 
without the addition of the others 
mentioned by our author. The itine- 
rary of King John, contributed by Mr. 
Thomas Duffus Hardy to the XXIId 
volume of the Archeologia, furnishes 
the dates of six several visits to Can- 
ford, viz. on the 12, 13 Dec. 1200; 
the 14—16 Nov. 1204; the 25, 26 
June 1213; the 20 Jan. 1214; the 
20 Oct. following; and the 1 Feb. 
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1215. It also confirms the tradition 
of a lengthened residence at Corfe 
Castle, as the royal letters are dated 
either at that place or at Wareham, 
alternately, from the middle of June 
1216 to the middle of the following 
month. The king was also several 
times at his own manors of Cran- 
bourn and Bere Regis in the same 
county. 

One of the subsequent lords of Can- 
ford, in the reign of Elizabeth, was the 
philosophical Lord Mountjoy, who, 
being ‘‘a curious searcher into nature, 
found materials, out of which he began 
to make calcanthum or copperas, and 
boil allum.” Of these transactions 
Mr. Sydenham gives some curious par- 
ticulars (pp. 55, 65); and the cir- 
cumstance is remarkable from its 
having taken place about thirty years 
before the establishment of Sir Thomas 
Chaloner’s more prosperous alum- 
works, near Gainsborough in York- 
shire. 

We must now conclude, after ex- 
tracting the following exquisite passage 
from a letter written to the corpora- 
tion of Poole in 1683, by their friend 
Mr. Benjamin Skutt, who was en- 
trusted with the care of their interests 
at court, and had lately had an audi- 
ence with the King, at which his 
Majesty was pleased to declare that 


‘hee never intended to take anything 
from his subjects butt what should bee 
for their good, and would tend to the 
peace and quiett of his government, and 
to keepe ill men out of itt that might 
disturb itt; which answer had you heard 
from his Majesty’s own mouth, I know 
would have been more pleasing to you, 
coming from so great a King and the best 
of men, who studdyes the good of his 
subjects ; and, whoever suffers under his 
government, it’s only from themselves, as 
wee of this Citty [London] have lately 
once sadly experimented ; wee not have- 
ing complyed with our promises to so 
good a King, by the prevalencey of fac- 
tious illminded men, wee are now reduced 
from a famous Citty to a great Village ; 
his Majesty being provoked to enter up 
judgment agaynst our Charter, all our 
libertyes, franchises, lands, &c. are for- 
feited and seized into the King’s hands, 
and many thousands of widdows and or- 
phans left in a most deplorable perishing 
condition ; and wee are now governed by 
the old Lord Mayor, who has this day 
[4th Oct. 1683] received a new commis- 
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sion from his Majesty, and by virtue 
thereof now acts. You have taken a 
better course, and doubt not you will find 
the good effect of itt.’’ 

Such is the picture of the Munici- 
pal Reforms of his day, drawn by the 
loyal Mr. Skutt; and it will probably 
be agreed that it was he, and such as 
he, who mainly contributed to scuttle 
the House of Stuart. 


A Chronicle of the first Thirteen Years 
of the Reign of King Edward the 
Fourth, by John Warkworth, D.D. 
Master of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. Edited by James Or- 
chard Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
&c. [Published by the Camden So- 
ciety.) 

AMIDST the variety of materials 
by the publication of which the 
Camden Society proposes to ad- 
vance the historical literature of 
England, there is certainly none 
which can be considered of greater 
importance than contemporary chro- 
nicles; and its second year is well 
commenced, as was its first, witha 
work of this character. It happens, 
indeed, that the present publication 
belongs to the very same reign as that 
of last year; and in fact it has arisen 
from the other. This is one of several 
examples which have already mani- 
fested themselves of the usefulness of 
the Camden Society. The former 
chronicle might, it was true, have been 
perused by a student at the British 
Museum ; but the present was compa- 
ratively inaccessible in a collegiate 
library. It has been drawn forth by 
the publication of the former; in the 
preface to which it was stated by Mr. 
Bruce that the only historical authori- 
ties of importance for the period in 
question, (previously to the valuable 
addition then made,) were, 1. the se- 
cond continuation of the History of 
Croyland; 2. Fabyan; 3. a chroni- 
cle from which there are large ex- 
tracts in Leland’s Collectanea; 4. the 
Anglica Historia of Polydore Vergil ; 


and 5. the Memoirs of Philip de Co- 
mines. 

The Chronicle from which Leland 
quoted is that which is now placed 
entire before us. Mr. Hunter, in a 
Report on the Cambridge Libraries 
made to the Record Commissioners, 
pointed out its identity. The Council 
of the Camden Society, on their at- 
tention being directed to this circum- 
stance, immediately instituted a fur- 
ther investigation ; and on their find- 
ing that a transcript had already been 
procured by the zealous inquirer under 
whose care it is now produced, he 
was requested to edit it under their 
auspices. It must be generally ac- 
knowledged to be a great satisfaction to 
have an original authority of this cha- 
racter made accessible. No sincere 
investigator of truth would willingly 
draw from secondary channels, parti- 
cularly if they do not convey the pur- 
port of the original. At the same 
time, it is desirable to know how far 
the statements of an authority so cir- 
cumstanced have already been infused 
into the stream of history. Without 
this, those particulars which are de- 
rived from it may be mistaken for in- 
dependent testimony. In the present 
case, we think the editor has incau- 
tiously affirmed in his Introduction, 
that Leland’s Collectanea “‘ has for 
three centuries been the only known re- 
ceptacle of a portion of the exceedingly 
curious facts recorded in Warkworth’s 
Chronicle :’’ whereas the fact is, that 
little more than half a century had 
elapsed from Leland’s time before full 
use was made of his excerpts by Stowe, 
and from the chronicle of the latter 
they were partly transferred to the 
collection called Holinshed’s, and so 
forward. It is thus that some of the 
best points in the present Chronicle, 
as the remarkable account of the cap- 
ture of King Henry in his retirement 
in Lancashire, the relation of the 
treachery of King Edward towards 
Archbishop Neville,* &c. &c. have 
already long been publici juris. 





* This story having passed into Stowe and Bishop Godwin, is quoted by Clutter- 
buck, (Hist. of Hertfordshire,) in his account of Moor Park ; but it should have been 
accompanied by another equally curious anecdote concerning the same place and the 
same characters, which is related in the fragment printed by Hearne at the end of 
Sprotti Chronica, and there assigned to Easter 1470, which was shortly before King 
Edward’s temporary dethronement. At this period, according to that authority, 
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No right-thinking critic will on this 
account regard less favourably the 
present publication; but, on the con- 
trary, it must be highly respected as 
the original source (as far as is at pre- 
sent known) of much that is very cu- 
rious and interesting. Besides, it will 
be invariably found that, in historical 
matters, the nearer we go to the foun- 
tain-head the purer is the stream. 
This is a truth of which more than one 
remarkable illustration will be given 
in the remarks which it is now our 
intention to offer: though in some 
instances, it will be rather to the 
discredit than the honour of our 
chronicle, which has itself been pro- 
bably derived from some better autho- 
rity, now either lost or unknown. For 
instance, the execution of the Earl of 
Oxford and his son was in the Ist 
Edw. IV. not ‘‘in the vth yere,’’ as 
stated in p. 5. The date is exactly 
given in the fragment of a chronicle 
appended by Hearne to his edition of 
Sprotti Chronica: ‘‘ they were both 
takin the xii" day of Feb. 1460-1, and 
brought to the toure att London, and 
shortely thereuppon, the xx" day of the 
same moneth, bothe the fadir and the 
son were brought unto the Toure hill, 
where they suffrid deth bothe on one 
day.” Dugdale (Baronage, i. 197) 
quotes an escheat which “saith that 
the Earl died 26 Feb. 1 Edw. 4.” 
The month and year are at least as- 
certained, if not the day. 

In the account given in p. 6 of the 
Yorkshire insurrection in 1469, which 
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terminated with the battle of Banbury, 
it is stated that ‘‘ Sere William Con- 
yars, knighte, was therre capteyne, 
whiche callede hym self Robyne of 
Riddesdale.’”’ Here, for Sir William 
we should read Sir John Conyars, and 
he was not the same person with the 
leader called Robin of Redesdale, whose 
surname we are elsewhere told was 
Hilliard. Holinshed, following Hall 
as altered by Grafton, says that after 
the battle of Banbury, 


‘“‘The Northamptonshire men, with 
diverse of the Northerne men by them 
procured, in this fraie made them a cap- 
teine, called Robert Hilliard, but they 
named him Robin of Reddesdale, and sud- 
denlie came to Grafton, where they tooke 
the Earle Rivers, father to the Queene, 
and his son Sir John Woodvile, whome 
they brought to Northampton, and there 
beheaded them both without judgment.’ 
(iii. 292.) 


And this corrects another error of 
the Chronicler before us, who states (in 
p. 7,) that Lord Ryvers and his son 
were taken ‘‘ in the forest of Dene.” 
This misnomer has been already no- 
ticed by Mr. Baker in his History of 
Northamptonshire, vol. ii. p. 164, 
where Dene is said to be ‘‘ an evident 
mistake for Whittlebury forest, which 
lies between Edgcote and Grafton.” 
Grafton was the principal manor of 
the Wydviles; and Hall (p. 294) 
states that King Edward’s marriage 
took place there—a statement which 
we are surprised to find unnoticed by 
the County Historian.* 








Edward actually came to the manor of the Moor, and was about to sit down to supper, 
when, being privily warned of an intended design to convey him out of the way, he made 
an excuse for leaving the hall, and hastily took horse to return to Windsor. There is so 
much similarity in these stories, that one might be tempted to imagine that they were 
founded ona single incident, but in one case the odium of treachery rests with the Arch- 
bishop, on the other with the King. That the Archbishop could play the constable 
towards his sovereign he shortly after proved at ‘‘ a village besyde Warwycke,”’ (which 
we shall notice presently) ; and that Edward himself, in common with the other lead- 
ing actors in those unprincipled times, was capable of a treacherous part, is evinced 
by other instances. But that in 1473 the Archbishop was still hatching treason is 
highly improbable. His circumstances were then materially altered, his king-making 
brother was slain, and the power of the Nevilles destroyed ; he was himself deprived of 
the Chancellorship, and he retained only his accumulated wealth to tempt the cupidity 
of the King, and the guilt or responsibility of former injuries to excite his revenge. 
Edward may certainly have feigned friendship in order to induce the Archbishop to 
make a full display of his wealth; and he may, as probably, have trusted to the 
political character which the Archbishop had formerly acquired, to justify an attack 
unprovoked by any recent acts. 

* Thestory of Edward’s marriage, as related in Hearne’s fragment, is as follows : 
“* King E. being a lusty prince, attemptid the stabilite and constant modesty of dyvers 
ladies and jentilwomep, and when he cowde noght perceyve none of such constant 
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Our Chronicler estimates the forces 
of the Northern rebels at twenty thou- 
sand, to which the King opposed 
* xliij. m'. of Walschemenne,” under 
Lord Herbert, and “ vij. m'. of archers 
of the weste countre,’”’ under Lord 
Stafford, of Southwick. In no respect 
do the old chroniclers differ more than 
in their numbers: Holinshed says, the 
Welshmen were merely “ above 6 or 
7000,” and the archers only 700: 
Mr. Halliwell has conjectured that 
xliij. m®. was probably a clerical error 
for xiiij. m'.; but both Leland and 
Stowe have got it 18,000, whilst they 
also reduce the West-country men to 
6000 ; and Stowe has diminished the 
rebel army from 20,000 to 2000. 
Hearne’s fragment states Lord Her- 
bert’s army as vij. or viij. Mm. and Lord 
Stafford’s as iiij. or v M. 

Thus, again, in p. 5, the sum of xl. 
m', marks is made 4000 by Stowe, 
though in his Survay he has it 


40,000; p. 14, the numbers ccc, and 
m! m!, are changed by Leland into 400 
and 4000; p. 21 ‘‘ac. pownde,”’ is by 
Stowe made 200/.; and in p. 26, the 
«« xx" score men save iij,” with which 


the Earl of Oxford garrisoned the cas- 
tle of St. Michael’s Mount, are reck- 
oned by Leland as 397, but by Stowe 
as only 77, which is four score men 
save three, a more probable number 
perhaps. At the same time, these 
variations show the necessity of re- 
curring still further to original au- 
thorities. 

The arrest of King Edward by Arch- 
bishop Neville, shortly after the loss 
of Earl Ryvers, is thus noticed in this 
Chronicle, (p. 7.) 

‘¢ And after that the Archebysschoppe 
of Yorke had understondynge that Kynge 
Edwarde was in a vilage bysyde North- 
amptone, and alle his peple he reysyd 
were fledde fro hym ; by the avyse of the 
Duke of Clarence and the Erle of War- 
wyke he rode with certeyne horsmenne 
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harneysed withe hym, and toke Kynge 
Edwarde, and had hym unto Warwyke 
castelle a lytelle whyle, and afterwards to 
Yorke cite; and ther, by fayre speche 
and promyse, the Kynge scaped oute of 
the Bisshoppys handes, and came unto 
Londone, and dyd what hym lykede.’’ 


Now, this event is more circum- 
stantially related in Holinshed, from 
Hall; and the foregoing passage is not, 
therefore, of much value in itself. We 
have extracted it for the purpose of 
pointing out an intended but ineffec- 
tual emendation of the text,which was 
made by Leland, and which has led 
to a singular succession of variations. 
The scene of the occurrence is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ a vilage bysyde North- 
amptone ;” but in Leland’s Collectanea 
(as printed) it is called ‘ Uluay 
village by side Northampton ;”’ whilst 
in Stowe’s Chronicle it is ‘‘ Ulney, a 
vilage beside Northampton.”” From 
Ulney, in the notes of the book before 
us, it has naturally enough proceeded 
to Olney, which it is remarked is “a 
market-town in Buckinghamshire, but 
within twelve miles of Northampton.” 
But, on consulting Hall, we find the 
source from which Leland derived the 
name, though it is no longer near 
Northampton: it was ‘‘ at a place 
called Wolney, foure miles from War- 
wycke,”’ (p. 275 ;) and the second con- 
tinuator of the History of Croyland 
confirms this account, though in dif- 
ferent terms: ‘‘ Interea captus est 
Rex Edwardus in quodam villagio 
juxta Coventriam.”’ The scene of this 
occurrence was, therefore, undoubtedly 
Honiley, in Warwickshire, which is 
somewhat more than four miles from 
Warwick, and about half that distance 
from Kenilworth. The King was 
taken at once to Warwick castle, 
thence to York, and afterwards to 
Middleham castle, from whence he 
escaped. 





wommanhode, wisedome, and beaute as was dame Elizabeth, widowe of Sir John Grey 
of Groby late defunct, he then with a litill cumpany cam unto the maner of Grafton 
besides Stony Stratford, whereas Sir Richard Widevile erle of Ryvers, and dame Jaco- 
myne, duchesse dowager of Bedforde, were then dwelling ; and, aftir resortyng att 
dyvers tymes, seeing the constauncé and stabille mynde of the said dame Elizabeth, 
erely in a morning the saide King Edward weddid the forsaide dame Elizabeth then on 
the first day of May, in the begynning of his thirde yere, and in the yere of our Lorde 
1463 [but this should be his fourth year, 1464]: the prest that weddid thaime 
lyith buryid att the Mynoresses by London bifore the high awter, whois name was 


(blank.)”’ 
8 
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We _ have still another remark to 
make on the same page. 

‘¢ And the same yere, the xxix. day of 
September, Humfrey Nevylle, knyght, 
and Charleshis brothere, were takene by the 
Earl of Warwyke, and beheded at Yorke, 
the Kynge beynge present.’’ 

Now, it is not likely that the King 
and Earl of Warwick were together at 
York in 1469, when they were at open 
war: it seems probable that this event 
should have been inserted six years 
earlier, shortly after the capture of the 
Northumberland castles, at which 
time Sir Humphrey Neville was ex- 
cepted from the King’s pardon, toge- 
ther with Sir Ralph Grey (notes, p. 
37). 

These inaccuracies, together with 
some others which are pointed out in 
the notes to the volume, show that 
this Chronicle, however important, 
must be received with caution. 

Before we conclude, we must re- 
mark that the grounds for attributing 
the authorship of this Chronicle to 
Dr. John Warkworth are by no means 
satisfactory. The foundation of such 


a supposition is the title which Le- 
land has given to his extracts, ‘‘ Owte 
of a Booke of Chroniques in Peter 


College Library. This booke was of 
his own hand, sumtime Master of 
Peter College.”? Now, this is applied 
to the earlier part of the MS. volume, 
as well as the latter; but no one 
would think it probable, that Wark- 
worth was the compiler of that por- 
tion which consists of the Chronicle 
of Brute ‘‘ after the copy of Caxton,” 
nor is it likely to have been transcribed 
by him, for the orthography evidently 
comes from a very indifferent scholar. 
So far we coincide with the opinion 
expressed by the present Editor (p. 
xxiii.) ; and Mr. Halliwell has pre- 
sented us with what he considers to be 
a specimen of Dr. Warkworth’s actual 
autograph in the inscription within the 
volume recording its presentation to 
Peter-house library. We should not 
have been convinced that even this 
was Warkworth’shand-writing, merely 
as Mr. Halliwell suggests (p. xxv.) 
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from the style in which it is worded, 
as we think that any librarian or 
other officer might have written to the 
same purport; but we are told that it 
has been ascertained ‘‘ from a compa- 
rison with several of his autographsstill 
preserved in the library.” It would 
have been more satisfactory if we had 
been presented with proof that those 
other writings are in his autograph. 

From the conclusion of the first part 
of the MS. volume, we learn that it 
was ‘‘Finysched and ended after the 
copey of Caxton, then in Westmyns- 
ter,” on the 2nd July, 1482. The 
owner of the book seems then to have 
written, ‘‘ As for alle thynges that 
folowe, referre them to my copey in 
whyche is wretyn a remanente lyke to 
this forseyd werke :” these words the 
scribe mechanically copied, and add- 
ing, ‘‘ that is to wytt that—” pro- 
ceeded at once, in the same line, to tran- 
scribe his supplementary task. Other 
allusion to the author there is none, 
and it seems rather a hasty conclusion 
to suppose that, because Warkworth 
was once the owner of the book, he 
was also its author. The supplemen- 
tal part now published extends only to 
1473, which is nine years at least be- 
fore the date of the commencement of 
its transcription. Warkworth lived to 
the year 1500; and the volume may 
have had several owners between the 
date of its formation and that of its 
presentation to the college, which was 
probably towards the end of Wark- 
worth’s life.* 

Mr. Halliwell states that he has been 
able to collect nothing relative to the 
personal history of Warkworth, ex- 
cept that he was Master of St. Peter’s 
College from a.p. 1473 to a.v. 1498. 
We find that John Warkworth, A.M. 
was presented to the vicarage of Lat- 
ton in Essex, by the Prior and Canons 
of that place, on the 30th April 1460, 
but that he did not hold it long, his 
successor (whose presentation is not 
recorded) resigning in 1465 ;t that he 
was elected Master of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege Nov. 6, 1473, being then a Fel- 


low, and S.T.B. ; that he was Proctor 





* Blomefield, Collectanea Cantabrigiensia, 1750, p. 163, gives the date of the pre- 
sentation inscription in another of Warkworth’s books, No. 236, as 1462; this must 
be wrong, and is probably either 1482 or 1492. 


t Newcourt’s Rep. ii. 367. 
Gent, Mag, Vor, XII. 
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for the Clergy in the Convocation 
1474; that in the same year he ex- 
changed the rectory of Wisbeach 
for that of Leverington in Cambridge- 
shire,* both being in the patronage of 
the Bishop of Ely, which see was then 
held by Bishop Grey ; that the same pre- 
late presented him also in 1474 to the 
rectory of Cottenham, which he held to 
his death, in 1500, and was then suc- 
ceeded by William Warham afterwards 
ArchbishopofCanterbury ;+ and that he 
died in 1500, his successor as Master 
of Peter-house not being elected-auntil 
Nov. that year.{ We presume, there- 
fore, that Mr. Halliwell’s date 1498 is 
anerror. Finally, that he founded a 
chantry in Little St. Mary’s Church 
(adjoining to his College), endowing it 
with 133 acres of arable land in Mel- 
reth.§ Unfortunately, none of these 
particulars support his literary claims. 

We have only to add that Mr. Hal- 
‘liwell’s notes are richly stored with 
extracts from MS. authorities, derived 
from a great variety of public and 
private libraries. He is, however, in 


error, in p. 31, in assigning the visit of 
King Edward to Bristol to the year 


1462. A late historian of that city 
says, ‘our Calendars all mention 
‘this visit: from them it may be col- 
lected, that King Edward came to 
Bristol in Sept. 1461; where, by his 
order, were beheaded, Sir Baldwin 
Fulford, Knt. and two Esquires,—— 
Bright, and John Haysant; and the 
same day the King departed.”’|| 


Narrative of an Expedition to the, East 
Coast of Greenland, sent by order of 
the King of Denmark, in search of the 
lost Colonies, under the command of 
Capt. W. A. Graah, of the Royal 
-Banish Navy, knight of Dannebrog, 
&c. Translated from the Danish, by 
the late G. Gordon Macdougall, 
F.RS.'N.A., for the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London. With 
the original Danish Chart completed 
by the Expedition, 8vo. pp. avi. 199. 


EVERY reader who is at all fami- 
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liar with the history of navigation 
and discovery, will recollect the Ice- 
landic colonies in Greenland and Vin- 
land, by which latter term a part of 
North America is supposed to be 
meant. The scanty information which 
history affords concerning them is just 
sufficient to stimulate curiosity. Their 
early disappearance makes them pe- 
culiarly interesting, as, after all that 
has been ascertained, a degree of mys- 
tery still hangs over them. The subject 
chas, from time to time, attracted the 
yattention of the Danish Government, 
who have fitted out various expedi- 
tions to discover any remaining traces 
of the settlements in Greenland. This 
volume contains an account of the 
early colonization of Greenland, a 
notice of the different expeditions 
which have been sent to explore it, 
and a regular account of the latest. It 
therefore possesses a threefold value, 
and an appropriate space may justly 
be allotted to it in every geographical, 
nautical, or historical library. 

The matter is thus concisely stated 
by Capt. Graah in the introduction. 


‘¢ The object of the expedition which is 
the subject of the following pages was to 
explore the East Coast of Greenland, a 
country that, for centuries, has excited 
the curiosity alike of learned and un- 
learned.§ This coast was believed to 
have been inhabited, of old, by a flou- 
rishing colony of Icelanders, of whom 
some traces, it was supposed, might be 
still discoverable, and between whom, and 
the inhabitants of Iceland and Norway, 
as well as, though less frequently, those 
of England and Holland, a regular inter- 
course was kept up until the close of the 
fourteenth century, when it ceased, and a 
deep mystery settled over the colony and 
its fate.’’ p. 1. 


A long period of neglect occurred, 
succeeded by some ineffectual attempts 
to explore and re-colonise the country, 
after which Greenland appears to have 
been again forgotten, 


** At length, the attention of Hans 
Egede, minister of Vaagen and Gimsie, in 





* Parker’s History of Cambridge, 1721. 


p- 40. 


+ MS. Collections of the Rev. R. Smyth, of Woodston. 
t Blomefield’s Coll. Camb. p. 244 (where the date is misprinted 1373.) 


§ Blomefield’s Collectanea, p. 218. 


|| Seyer’s Memoirs of Bristol, 4to. 1923, vol. ii. p. 190. 
 Thissof course, must be understood with referencé to Denmark. Rev. 
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Norway, was directed to the subject, and 
from that moment dates a new era in the 
annals of Greenland. This remarkable 
man conceived the project of going him- 
self to Greenland, to seek for traces of the 
vanished colonies, and diffuse the light of 
religion among its natives.* Regardless 
of ridicule and slander, he advanced 
steadily toward his object; and, after wast- 
ing eight years in vain endeavours to at- 
tain it by means of memorial and petition, 
he actually resigned his living, and went 
to Copenhagen, where he pleaded his 
cause so eloquently and effectually that 
King Frederick the Fourth resolved on 
establishing a colony in Greenland, and 
* appointment Egede its priest and mis- 
sionary. On the 3rd of May, 1721, Egede 
sailed from Bergen, and, after a perilous 
voyage of eight weeks, arrived at an 
island off the West Coast of Greenland, 
in lat. 64°, which he called Hope’s 
Island, and where he planted the first co- 
lony—that of Good Hope. His judicious 
conduct gained him speedily the confi- 
dence of the natives, and to promote their 
welfare became the end and aim of his en- 
deavours, though he perceived at once 
that they could not be descendants of the 
Europeans who some hundred years be- 
fore had inhabited the country. To dis- 
cover traces of these, he determined on 
visiting the East Coast, and actually set 
out with that intent upon the 9th of 
August, in two barges. As he had not 
been able, however, to provide himself 
with sufficient necessaries for such an ex- 
pedition, he was obliged, on reaching the 
island of Sermesok, in lat. 60° 20’, to 
put back. Between the 60th and 61st de- 
grees of latitude, at a place called Kakor- 
tok, now in the district of Juliana’s-hope, 
he discovered a remarkable ruin, furnish- 
ing, like many others subsequently found, 
conclusive evidence that the Icelanders 
had formerly been settled there.”’ p. 11. 

For other particulars concerning 
Egede, and his truly apostolic labours, 
we must refer our readers to his own 
account of Greenland, which was re- 
printed a few years ago by Messrs All- 
man, and also to Crantz’s copious His- 
tory of that country. An interesting 
little volume, entitled ‘‘ the Moravians 
in Greenland,” published in 1831, 
brings down the missionary history to 
a recent period. From this volume 
we quote a sentence, as illustrative 
of the general subject : 





* By this term the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants are meant. Rev. 
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‘* Were it not that the ruins of their 
churches bear evidence to the fact that 
Greenland once had been inhabited by 
Christians, the whole of the original 
chronicles of Iceland would have been 
treated as a fable ; especially as from the 
time of their destruction, either by the 
natives or by the black plague, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
country was forgotten till about the end 
of the sixteenth, when it was again 
brought into notice by Frobisher and 
Davis, English navigators; the former of 
whom gave his name to straits whose exe 
istence is doubtful, and the other to the 
well-known sea that washes the western 
coast. The Danes then made several 
attempts at discovery and settlement ; but 
it was not till the year 1732 that they 
formed any permanent establishment, and 
this was accomplished through the Chris- 
tian zeal of a pious Norwegian clergyman, 
Hans Egede.”’ c. 2, p. 54. 


The expedition to the East Coast 
of Greenland, which forms the prin- 
cipal subject of the volume now before 
us, was projected by the present King 
of Denmark, and entrusted to W. A, 
Graah, First Lieutenant R.N. with 
whom were associated M. Vahl, as 
naturalist, and M. Matthiesen, su- 
perintendent of the colony of Fred- 
erick’s-hope in Greenland. The in- 
structions, which are dated Feb. 1, 
1828, state that ‘‘the aim and end 
of the expedition is, to seek for traces 
of the old Icelandic colonies supposed 
to have inhabited these coasts.” To 
M. Vahl, the naturalist, they say, 


** Should you discover any ruins, or 
other vestiges of ancient colonization by 
Icelanders, particularly any not described 
by other travellers, you will take notes 
thereof, and make search for stones with 
Runic inscriptions, which stones, should 
you find any, you will have conveyed to 
Juliana’s-hope, or, should this be im- 
practicable, take accurate copies of the 
inscriptions on them. During the expe- 
dition to the East Coast, your attention 
will be especially directed to the nativ 
Greenlanders you may meet with. You 
will, in particular, be* careful to “observe, 
if the people inhabiting the said coast 
differ from those of the west in form, sta- 
ture, complexion, dialect, and manners ; 
if they inhabit different dwellings, make 
use of different implements, &c. You 
will make diligent inquiry, if they have 
among them any tradition of their country 
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having formerly been inhabited by ano- 
ther race of men; and if any remains of 
their habitations, any Runic inscriptions, 
or other traces of them, are to be found; 
of which vestiges, should you meet with 
any, you will be careful to insert due 
notice, and, where possible, drawings, in 
your journal.’’ 


The expedition set sail from Copen- 
hagen on March 31, 1828, and re- 
turned in September, 1831. The 
King of Denmark, says Capt. Graah, 
** was graciously pleased to express 
his satisfaction at the manner in which 
1 had executed my commission.” His 
researches, however, afford little hope 
of finding any remains of the medieval 
colonies, except ruins. Still it was 
impossible to undertake a voyage of 
this kind, and execute it as Capt. Graah 
appears to have done, without enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of the country, its 
people, its productions, and its pheno- 
mena. 


‘*T entertain (he says) the hope that 
my expedition will not have been in vain, 
though I well know there are those who 
still will not abandon the opinion that 
the ancient colony of the East Bygd, or 
its remains at any rate, is to be found on 
the East Coast, where certainly I failed to 
find it.”’ p. 15. 


The description of the ruins on the 
West Coast is not minute, for the au- 
thor frequently contents himself with 
referring to previous voyagers, e. g. 
Olsen, Arctander, and Bruhn. Had 
some extracts on the subject been given 
in an appendix, the book would have 
been made more complete to English 
readers. Those at Juliana’s-hope are 
mentioned as being stupendous. Those 
at Kakortok are described pretty fully. 
The church, of which they are the 
remains, is supposed to have been 
built in the very latest times of the 
colony, or about 1450. 

A tradition is still current among 
the natives, that the last remnants 
of the colonists perished in this 
vicinity, being massacred by the 
Greenlanders. 


** Besides the church of Kakortok, se- 
veral other ruins are to be found in the 
neighbourhood, of which Arctander has 
given an account. The most remarkable 
of them is situated at the distance of 
from 200 to 300 paces east of the church ; 
its wall, which is of rough hewn stone, 
is circular, and from two to five feet high, 
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and its area from twenty-two to twenty. 
four paces in diameter.’’ p. 42. 


We shall now give a few extracts on 
various points connected with the 
voyage : 


‘¢The Greenlanders have a singular 
superstition connected with the pheno- 
menon of the aurora borealis. They con- 
ceive it to be the spirits of the dead play- 
ing at ball with the head of a walrus, and 
fancy that it draws nearer to them when 
they whistle ; asuperstition, at all events, 
not more absurd than the idea long, and 
indeed still prevalent in some parts of 
Europe, of its being ominous of war, pes- 
tilence, or famine.”’ p. 53. 

‘“‘Tt is a curious fact, that when this 
(the north) wind blows most furiously at 
Nennortalik the weather is usually calm 
and fair, or there blows an altogether dif- 
ferent wind off Sermesok, which is but 
four miles distant from it to the north.” 
p- 54. 

‘The rocks hereabouts (at Serketnoua) 
contained magnetic substances possessed 
of such intense power, that the compass 
varied 14°, on its proximity to them being 
lessened or increased by from ten to twelve 
paces. The variation, as observed upon 
a floe of ice, was 51°, 48’.”’ p. 71. 


At p. 89, Capt. Graah mentions, 
that ‘‘ stones with Runic inscriptions 
were found on the West Coast, and 
that he had brought home the first 
specimen in 1824, found near the co- 
lony of Uppernavik, in about lat. 73°. 
But on the East Coast they did not 
occur.” 

M. Wormskiold, however, a gentle- 
man of great erudition, who has visited 
Greenland, is inclined to think that the 
colonies on the east side might have 
been traced, if the travedler went into 
the interior, instead of coasting. The 
translator, Mr. Macdougall, doubts 
whether it was practicable to do so, 
as the natives (who proved very trou- 
blesome) might have deserted him, and 
left him to perish in that desolate re- 
gion. 

“The flesh of a young seal, as I can 
bear witness from my own experience, is 
as nutritive as palatable, and had we been 
provided with abundance of it, we should 
not have complained.’’ p. 112. 


The author’s observations are chiefly 
confined to the East Greenlanders, who 
differ essentially from the Western 
ones ; and as the latter have been fully 
described by the Egedes, Dalager, and 
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Crantz, this part of the book is the 
more valuable. 

The premature death of the trans- 
lator delayed the publication of the 
work, which is, however, through that 
delay, enriched by some notes by Capt. 
J. C. Ross, to whom (in conjunction 
with Comm. F. R. M. Crozier) the 
expedition to the Antarctic Pole has 
lately been entrusted. 

The homely style attendant on a 
literal translation from the Danish is 
unchanged, accuracy being in sucha 
case preferred to elegance. The Chart 
illustrates the narrative fully, though, 
* Danish words being retained, it re- 
quires a little guessing on the part 
of the reader. 


Sabbation, Honor Neale, and other 
Poems. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


WE were much pleased by the 
author’s former volume of Justin 
Martyr, and we find the present writ- 
ten with the same good taste, simple 
and unaffected language, and poetical 
feeling. We will give the first sonnet. 


TO ENGLAND, IN THE TYROL. 


‘* No village here so lowly but hard by, 
With its green cupola, or tapering spire, 
Which sunset touches with innocuous fire. 
The little church appears, to sanctify 
The precincts truly where men live and die: 
A middle point, a link connecting well 
The earthly habitations where men dwell 
With ever-during mansions in the sky. 
Why must this fair sight ought but glad- 
ness breed ? 
Why must we ask, the while well satisfied 
Both eye andheart upon this prospect feed, 
When shall we see arise, on every side, 
In our great cities, populous and wide, 
Temples among us, answering our new 
need ?”’ 


SONNET It. 


Our course is onward, onward into light : 
What tho’ the darkness gathereth amain, 
Yet to return or tarry, both are vain. 
How tarry, when around us is thick night ? 
Whither return? what flower yet ever 
might, [rain, 
In days of gloom, and cold, and stormy 
Enclose itself in its green bud again, 
Hiding from breath of tempest out of sight? 
Courage ! we travel thro’ a darksome cave ; 
But still, as nearer to the light we draw, 
Fresh gales will reach us from the upper air, 
And wholesome dews of heaven our fore- 
heads lave, 
The darkness lighten more, till full of awe 
We stand in the open sunshine unaware.” 


The Poem ‘‘ Sabbation ”’ is pleasing ; 
and the simple pathetic story of Honor 
Neale is told with elegance, and in 
language well adapted to the subject. 


The Stranger’s Guide to the Roman 
Antiquities of the City of Treves. 
By Prof. J. H. Wyttenbach, edited 
by D. Fane, Esq. 


TREVES is, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting city existing for its antiqui- 
ties, on this side the Alps: * it looks 
like a venerable and gigantic skeleton 
crumbling into decay ; and its ruined 
gates and mouldering palaces form a 
striking contrast with the smiling and 
luxuriant district in which it is seated. 

Oh! golden Treves ! how like a queen 

Thou sit’st amid thy flowery dell ; 

And twin’st around thy regal crown 

The vine-leaf of thy lov’d Moselle. 

Such were the lines that came to 
our lips, as we turned a farewell glance 
on its fading towers; and left the hos- 
pitable table of Prof. Wyttenbach and 
his excellent Moselle, for a long travel 
through the forests and wilds of Ger- 
many. The volume before us contains 
a very accurate and full account of the 
remains of Roman art still existing; 
and a circumstantial description of the 
Monument d’Ighel, which must be the 
admiration of every traveller of taste. 
In the Itinerarium per nonnullas Galli 
Belgice partes Ab. Ortelii, et S. Viviani 
ad Ger. Mercatorem. Antw. 1584.12mo. 
is a frontispiece plate of this monument, 
which was then more perfect than it is 
at present ; and the work itself con- 
tains some curious observations on 
the Roman monuments in Treves. M. 
Wyttenbach in this work has shewn 
himself to be a diligent antiquary and 
good scholar, and we have long known 
him to be one of the most amiable of 
men. It would have been as well, if 
an appendix had been added to this 
work, containing drawings of the an- 
tiquities, figures, and inscriptions still 
to be seen onthesite of what was Count 
Mansfeldt’s Palace at Luxembourg; as 
many of them appear to have been 
brought from Treves and its neigh- 
bourhood. 





* Treves ranked among the six principal 
cities of the Roman Empire, after Rome 
herself ; none except Constantinople, An- 
tioch, Carthage, and Alexandria had pre. 
ecdence of Trevisium. 
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Ys-tradffin, a descriptive Poem. 
Mrs. Bowen. 1839. 


THE author of this poem says, ‘‘ that 
the object of it is to bring before the 
public a small portion of the beautiful 
scenery of South Wales, by adding not 
only the attraction of fiction, but also, 
by a reference to real personages and 
facts of which no doubt can be enter- 
tained,” &c. 

Now we must say, that “local des- 
cription and real personages’”’ are not 
the proper objects of poetical embel- 
lishment. With regard to description, 
it may be used as one of the or#aments 
of poetry, but cannot possibly form its 
main subject; great poets and great 
painters do not describe, they view 
everything in the mirror of the feelings 
and of the imagination; they do not 
give us landscapes such as we see, but 
they paint, or attempt to paint, the 
éffects they produce on the mind. In 
fact, the landscape comes to their 
pencil or pen reflected from the retina 
of the mental feelings and associations. 
As to real personages and facts, poetry 
knows nothing ofthem. They are the 
material which she uses, but not the 
products that she affords. It is plain, 
therefore, that we think Mrs. Bowen 
has altogether erred in the object she 
had in view, and in her notion of the 
province of poetry; she should have 
looked into the hearts and history of 
the rural inhabitants for the subject 
of a tale; and to the mountains and 
torrents, and sea-washed shores, for 
illustrations and reflections. Still we 
are bound to say that the execution of 
her poetry is creditable to her taste, and 
that her verses are harmonious and 
flowing, though sometimes too closely 
reminding us of the peculiar Byron 
school, and sometimes sounding like 
the flow of Scott’s poetry. A few lines 
from the beginning of part the 4th will 
give our readers a knowledge of the 
style of Mrs Bowen’s Muse : 


By 


** With stealthy pace Time passes on ; 

A touch—a tint—and he is gone, 

Bw wheresoe’er our steps are ranging, 

That touch, that tint, each scene is 
changing } 

Yet all as soft, as silently 

As summer’s clouds escape the eye, 

E’en while we watch, with wond’ring gaze, 

The forms which Dulness will not praise. 

And with ¢ime passes life away ; 

The moment past,—-the hour,~the day, 
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Perhaps unmark’d or unemploy'd, 
Distasteful, or but half enjoy’d, 

In transient smiles, or lingering grief. 
Pass as they will, their stay is brief ; 

And many a wilful soul must mourn 
Those hours that never can return. 
Thoughts, if not words, explain the sum— 
“Oh! for a yesterday to come.’”’ 


Let Mrs. Bowen dismiss all thoughts 
of describing the country around her, 
leaving that to writers of another kind ; 
select some tale fit for the exhibition of 
those passions which excite sympathy ; 
let her imbibe the spirit of the noble 
scenery amid which she dwells as 
much and as often as she can; let her 
dismiss from her mind, as much as she 
can, the effect which the poetry of her 
contemporaries has produced upon it; 
—let her keep in mind that to write 
well is a most difficult art, and requires 
the study of a life; and let her atten- 
tively study the works, not of Scott or 
Byron, but of the great masters of 
composition on whose works time has 
stamped the seal of truth ; and we will 
answer for it, that she will see a rapid 
improvement in her own works, and 
she will assume a loftier position among 
her numerous rivals. 


Hannibal’ in Bithynia, a Dramatic 
Poem. By H. Gally Knight, sq. 


THIS Play is written with correct- 
ness and elegance ; but the characters 
are faintly sketched, and the incidents 
are not of sufficient interest. As aspe- 
cimen of the style, we will take the 
closing speech, on the death of Han- 
nibal : 

FLAMINIUS, 


ne He did well. [lived 
That Rome could not be tranquil while he 
Was a perpetual homage to himself. 
But, Rome deliver’d from her lasting fears, 
I am exempted from a hateful task. 
Let me approach.— 
And is this Hannibal? 
Our mighty enemy—and now—what ?— 
nothing ! 
The restless, strife-exciting Hannibal. 
Sopale! so still! so motionless! Oh, Death! 
Thou read’st a lesson, ev’n to Roman pride, 
That in an instant bring’st to this the 
frame, [ world. 
The potent mind, that could disturb a 
This was the chief, so oft by glory crowned, 
Who for so long resistless kept his way, 
Holding, as two leash’d greyhounds, ia 
his grasp 
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Fortune and Victory ; who, opposed in vain 
By Nature’s barrier, to our very doors 
Brought dire defeat and terror, vanquishing 
All our best captains,—all but Scipio,— 
And for a season kept the world in doubt 
Who for the future was to be its master. 
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Nor could reverse, or danger, grief, or age, 
The stirring spirit tame, that to the last 
Its purpose still pursued, and at the last 
Resolved on freedom—ages shall roll on 
And not produce a greater than lies here.’’ 





THE ANNUALS FoR 1840. 


Friendshtp’s Offering, a Literary Album, 
and Annual Remembrancer, 1840. 
Smith and Elder. 


THIS Volume is dedicated by per- 
mission to Queen Adelaide, and will 
hot disgrace the exalted patronage be- 
stowed on it. There are some very 
pleasing tales in prose, and some 
poetry spirited, elegant, and correct. 

e shall extract ‘‘ The Poet’s Heri- 
tage,”” as a very pleasing and clever 
composition. 


THE Porr’s HERITAGE. 


* Poor, and a Poet !—why the king ofold, 
Whio turn’d whate’er he touch’d to purest gold, 
And she of fairy-land, the favour’d girl, 
ose every word was frozen into pearl, 
Were only types of me.—Come, tell me where 
In earth, deep sea, or universal air, {shine, 
Where flower may blow, light fall, or rainbow 
One spot, one speck exists, which is not mine? 
Let the worm, —_ from his bed of clay, 
Conjecture of the eagle, where his way 
Is paved with splendour—let the hermit mole, 
‘That blind old sophist, in his learned hole, 
Take the bright stars to task; but do not thou, 
With that earth-stain’d, andlucre-loving brow, 
Look scorn on one, who, privileged to be 
Near unto heaven, is far remov’d from thee! 
ea of beauty ! Nature ! Mother mine! : 
If well my soul hath worship’d at thy shrine, 
If of the myriad children of thy birth 
I was the last entrusted to the earth, . 
And shelter’d longest in thy parent breast, 
ence grew, like Joseph, lov’d above the rest; 
Oh! help me now with words of fitting scorn, 
Bright as the slanting splendour of the morn, 
That I may pierce this upstart earth-worm 
through 
‘ith winged arrows, such as those which flew 
en, likea stricken lyre, Apollo’s bow 
wang’d the old dragon’s death-song, long ago. 
Talkst thou of wealth? alas! poor human 


ome, 
Whose dwarfish soul hath made itself a home 
In some clos’d money-chest, as in a mine. 
Look, if thou canst, one. moment t’wards the 
shrine 
Ofthose immortal rays which from the sun 
Gush earthward ever ; know there is not one 
Of those bright atoms, which, when it has lain 
Within the tried alembic of my brain, 
Turns not to precious thought,—a costlier 
stream 
Stole not on youthful Danae’s nuptial dream, 
When, like a new Pactolus over-bold, 
The wanton tide — her in its gold. 
Say, has thou pearl?—for me, the Nereids seek 
The hoarded treasures of the tranquil deep. 
Hast emerald ?—to blind my forehead weaves 
The deathless laurel all her wealth of leaves. 
Hast rubies ?—pray thee, scorner, turn and see 
What crimson tears the yine hath wept for me. 





Hast coins? Oh! tell me when they numbered 


are, 
And for each one I’ll reckon thee a star. 
Hast castles, lordships, towns ?—I do not fear: 
Behold in me, the ruler of a sphere, 
Which want can neither snatch, nor wealth 
impart,— 
The guileless spirit of a trusting heart ; 
A world that has its bright blue heaven above, 
Yet owns below an atmosphere of love : 
An earth inhabited by earthly things, 
Yet bless’d with heavenly thoughts, like an- 
gel’s wings. 
Then scorn the bard no more,—he is above 
At once thy hate, ard pity, or thy love. 
His world is not thy world,—nor hast thou 
wings [springs 
To follow to that sphere, whose charmed 
Can, like Medea’s magic bath, restore 
The form of youth, when youth itself is o’er : 
Ashes to ashes,—living earth to earth! |, 
Here have at once 7 dwelling and thy birth. 
For me, = | soul shall build a palace home 
Blue roof’d above by Ether’s ample dome ; 
When flowers shall drink the rainbow’s tearful 


ray, 
And silver fountains warble night and day; 
Bright rag of love shall throng around jme 
there 
Incarnate visions of the wise and fair. 
ThereLesbian Sappho, fresh from out the surge, 
Shall oft repeat, poor swan, her ocean dirge ; 
And ministering spirits round me flock, 
Like those tae sooth’d Prometheus on his 
rock; 
The stars shall make the music as they roll, 
And Joye’s own nectar mantle ina bowl [lie 
Fresh dew’d by Hebe’s gee who would 
Among the shades of earth, and never t 
One bold and skyward flight ? peor spirit-bird, 
Whose dust-defiled plumes have never stirred, 
Toward : yl ether home! say, wheréfore 
yuil : 
Their own eternal prison-cage, and gild sf 
Its bars thus gaily? knowst not even he, 
The small mechanic of the mulberry-tree 
Who spins around, in many a patient fold, 
His filmy shroud of vegetable gold, 
Dreams of some future time, when, from the 
gloom 
That curtains round his ante-natal tomb, 
‘The sun shall make to life a gorgeous thing 
With robe of feather’d snow, and Psyche wing, 
A child of light and air, an insect dove, i 
Whose all of life is dedicate to love. 


Open to all the application lies— 
Go tothe worm, thou sluggard, and be wise.” 





Forget Me Not, aChristmas, New Year’s, 
and Birthday Present, for 1840, 
edited by Frederic Shoberl. Acker- 
mann, 12mo. 

THIS is a pretfy little volume; not 
shining in aristocratic splendour, but 
got up with taste, and adapted to the 
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means and purposes of the general 
class of readers. We think the prose 
tales, though not deficient in interest, 
to be too long; yet perhaps without 
them it was impossible to fill such a 
volume with original poetry. We 
shall make two extracts, each from one 
of the most eminent names among 
the contributors—Mary Howitt, and 
James Montgomery. 


The Ascent of the Spirit, by Mary 
Howitt. 


MorninG on Eartu. 


She lay down in her poverty, 
Toil stricken! though so young ; 
And the words of human sorrow 
Fell trembling from her tongue. 


There were palace homes around her, 
And Pomp and Pride swept by 

The walls of that poor chamber 
Where she lay down to die. 


Two were abiding with her, 
The lonely of the earth— 

Her feeble, weeping sister, 
And she who gave her birth. 


She lay down in her poverty, 
Toil-stricken ! though so young ; 

And the words of human sorrow 
Fell trembling from her tongue. 


** Oh! Lord! thick clouds of darkness 
About my soul are spread, 

And the waters of affliction 
Have gathered o’er my head. 


*« Yet, what is life? a desert, 
Whose cheering springs are dry ; 

A weary, barren, wilderness— 
Still it is hard to die. 


** For love, the clinging, deathless, 
Is with my life entwin’d ; 

And the yearning spirit doth rebel 
To leave the weak behind. 

** Oh! Saviour! who didst drain the dregs 
Of human woe and pain, 

In this, the fiercest trial-hour, 
My doubting soul sustain. 

** T sink! I sink! support me, 
Deep waters round me roll ; 

I fear! I faint ! my Saviour, 
Sustain my sinking soul.’’ 


The Wild Pink of Malmesbury Abbey, 
by James Montgomery. 


The hand that gives the angels wings, 
And plants the forest by its power, 
O’er mountain, vale, and champaign flings 
The seed of every herb and flower. 
Nor forests stand, nor angels fly, 
More at God’s will, more in his eye, 
9 
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Than the green blade strikes down its root, 
Expands its bloom, and yields its fruit. 


Beautiful daughter of a line 
Of unrecorded ancestry, 
What herald’s scroll might vie with thine 
When monarchs trace their pedigree ? 
Thy first progenitor had birth, 
While man was yet unquicken’d earth, 
And thy posterity might wave 
Their flag o’er man’s last-open’d grave. 
Down from the day of Eden lost 
(A generation in a year), 
Unscath’d by heat, unnipp’d by frost, 
True to the sovereign sun, appear 
The units of thy transient race, 
Each in its turn, each in its place, 
To make the world a little while 
Lovelier and sweeter with its smile. 


How camst thou hither? from what soil, 
Whence those that went before thee grew, 
Exempt from suffering, care and toil, 

Array’d by sunbeams, fed with dew? 
Tell me on what strange spot of ground 
Thy alpine kindred yet are found, 
And I the carrier-dove will be 

To bring them wondrous news of thee: 


How here, by wren or red-breast dropp’d 

Thy parent germ was left behind, 

Or, in its pathless voyage stopp’d, 

While sailing on th’ autumnal wind, 
Not rudely wreck’d, but haply thrown 
On yonder ledge of quarried stone, 
Where the blithe swallow builds and sings, 
And the fresh sparrow pecks its wings. 


Then by some glance of moonshine sped, 
Queen Mab, methinks, alighting there, 
A span-long, hand-breadth terrace spread, 
A fairy garden hung in air 
Of lichens, moss, and earthy mould, 
To rival Babylon’s of old, 
In which that single seed she nurst, 
Till forth its embryo wilding burst. 
Now like the solitary star, 
Last in the moon’s resplendent crown, 
Or first emerging, faint and far, 
When evening glooms the air embrown, 
Thy beauty shines, without defence, 
Yet safe from gentle violence, 
While infant hands and maiden eyes 
Covet in vain the tempting prize. 


Yon arch, beneath whose giant span 
Thousands of passing feet have trod 
Upon the dust that once was man, 
Gather’d around this house of God : 
That arch which seems to mock decay, 
Fix’d as the firmament to-day, 
Is fading, like the rainbow’s form, 
Beneath the stress of Time’s long storm. 
But thou shall boast perennial prime ! 
The blade, the stem, the bud, the flower, 
Not ruin’d, but renew’d by Time, 
Beyond the great destroyer’: power. 
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Like day and night, like spring and fall 
Alternate, on the abbey-wall, 

Shall come and go, from year to year, 
And vanish but to reappear. 


Nay, when in utter wreck are strown 
Arch, buttress, all this mighty mass, 

Crumbled, and crush’d, and overgrown 
With thorns, and thistles, weeds, and 

grass ; 

While nature thus the waste repairs, 

Their offspring, nature’s endless heirs, 

Earth’s stoney ground shall repossess, 

And people the new wilderness. 


So be it,—but the sun is set, 

My song must end, and I depart ; 
Yet thee I never will forget, 

But plant thee in my inmost heart ; 
When this shall thy memorial be,— 
If God so cares for thine and thee, 
How can I doubt that love divine 
Which watches over me and mine ? 


The Oriental Annual, 1840. Tilt. 


THIS Annual, though extremely 
beautiful in its execution ; though its 
plates are interesting and elegant in 
their designs, and admirably engraved ; 
and though its tales and histories are 
many of them captivating to the mind of 
the reader from the romantic incidents 
and splendid descriptions of which 
they are composed,—yet it is little 
suited for extracts, as the composi- 
tion is in prose, and the histories are 
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of some length. But, onthe other 
side, we must recollect, that such a 
work as this, so faithfully and ele- 
gantly illustrated, will always be of 
great value those who delight in his- 
tories and descriptions of the East, the 
plates containing some of the finest 
specimens of Asiatic architecture, as 
well of its most sublime scenery. The 
sketches are by Captain Meadows 
Taylor, and most of the engravings by 
W. and E. Finden. The tales, which 
are well chosen and well written, are 
by Thomas Bacon, Esq, F.S.A. It is 
a volume altogether deserving high 
encouragement. 


Mr. Scutoss, notwithstanding the loss 
of his favourite editress L. E. L. seems 
determined to maintain the fame of his 
diminutive annual, the Bijou Almanac. 
The volume (if volume it can be called) 
for 1840 is adorned with the portraits of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, Madame Persiani, Sir M. A. Shee, 
Thomas Moore, esq. and W. C. Mac- 
ready, esq. ; and for their illustration he 
has invoked the muse of another true 
poet, Samuel Lover, esq. the author of 
Rory O’More. A miniature portrait of 
His Serene Highness Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, is separately presented 
to the purchasers, being a bonus evidently 
suggested by the Gazette of Saturday Nov. 
23. All the portraits are very distinctly 
engraved. 





Taylor’s Manual of Ancient History. 
(Concluded from page 170.) 

The portion of Grecian History which 
follows Alexander’s death, and which is 
extremely complicated in its events, is 
ably uarrated by Dr. Taylor, who has 
contrived to avoid the opposite errors of 
a skeleton brevity and a misplaced pro- 
lixity. As in the former divisions of the 
volume, particular faults and general ex- 
cellencies abound. At p. 248, we are 
told, that ‘‘ in the same year that Seleu- 
cus fell (B. C. 281), Pyrrhus invaded 
Italy as an ally of the Tarentines; the 
Achzan league was revived in Southern 
Greece; and several Asiatic provinces, 
especially Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Pontus, in the north, and Parthia and 
Bactria in the east, became independent 
kingdoms."’ Yet, in the chronological 
index, the invasion of Pyrrhus is placed 
in B. C, 279, and the foundation of the 
Bactrian kingdom in 254. The deliver- 
ance of Sicyon by Aratus, which was the 
revival of the Achwan league, is placed 

Gent, Mac, Vou, XII, 


by other writers in 251, and the founda- 
tion of the Parthian empire in 255. 
These errors arise from attempting to 
condense too many events in a single 
paragraph, but the appearance of error 
would partly have been obviated by using 
a different punctuation. 

At p. 253, he speaks of “the re- 
publics of Sparta and Elis, and the kings 
of Pergamus and Elis.’’ Thus Sparta is 
called a republic, though a monarchy, 
and then (B. C. 211) under the domi- 
nion of Machanidas; and Elis, which 
was a republic, is termed a monarchy, 
and twice mentioned. Probably the latter 
occurrence of the word is a mistake for 
Illyria, which was a kingdom, and which 
should have been mentioned expressly 
in this place.—At p. 256, after the down- 
fall of Greece, it is well remarked, that 
Athens ‘‘ became the university of the 
Roman empire.’’—At p. 257, Dr. T. ob- 
serves, that the making of Syria the seat 
of his government by Seleucus was an 
unfortunate choice, “ a MN exposed 
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his kingdom to the jealousy of Egypt, 
involved it in the troubled politics of the 
western world, and led the rulers to 
neglect the rich countries on the Tigris 
and the Euphrates.’’—By a strange omis- 
sion of an arithmetical figure, Attalus I. 
is stated to have ascended the throne of 
Pergamus B.C. 24. It should be 241. 
At p. 273, we are told that, ‘‘ in the 
second war of Antiochus the Great 
against Egypt, the Jews transferred their 
allegiance to the Syrian monarch, and 
supported him enthusiastically in his ar- 
duous struggle with the Romans.’’ This 
appears to us to be mere imagination : 
had the author said that they adhered 
faithfully to him, it would have been a 
general truth that could not be dis- 
puted; but what evidence is there of 
enthusiastic support? Prideaux says the 
former (Connect. iii. 167, 8vo edition), 
but nothing of the latter. 

The remarks on the Parthian dynasty 
are good. Dr. T. considers them to have 
been originally a nomad horde, having 
little sympathy with the Persians, over 
whom they ruled. ‘‘ To the modern Per- 


sians, this dynasty, which ruled their 
country for more than four centuries, is 
scarcely known even by name; a clear 
proof that the Parthians and |their reign- 
ing family, the Arsacide, must have been 


foreigners. In one important respect 
they imitated the exclusive policy of the 
Tartar rulers of China, excluding stran- 
gers from their dominions, and sacrificing 
commerce to their watchful jealousy.’’ 
Some excellent observations follow on the 
diversion of commerce into other chan- 
nels, such as Palmyra and Alexandria. 

At p. 289, Dr. T. says that the chief 
object of the Pythagorean association was 
to secure a monopoly of political power 
to its members. We should rather argue 
that such was the result, than the object. 
The adage of Lord Bacon, that knowledge 
is power,* is strikingly illustrated by the 
brief history of that unfortunate commu- 
nity, the Port-Royalists of Grecian Italy. 
We have not room, however, at present, 
to enter upon the subject, and should be 
glad to see it taken up by some inquisitive 
and judicious person.—At p. 295, the po- 
pular story of the ear of Dionysius is re- 
peated, but we cannot refrain from citing 
a remark of M. Beauvais (Dict. Histo- 
rique, art. Denys I.), that ‘ ancient 
writers who have spoken of the Latomie, 
say nothing about this ear of Dionysius.’’ 
Dr. T. admits, that ‘‘ his vigorous admi- 


* Is not this aphorism taken from 
Proverbs xxiv. 5, ‘‘ A wise man is strong ; 
yea, a man of knowledge increaseth 


strength ”’ ? 
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nistration was crowned with success 
abroad, and prosperity at home.’”” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the monarchical prin- 
ciple of government was badly understood 
in Greece, so that kingdoms rose or fell 
with the personal character of their rulers. 
They owe their present stability and free- 
dom from anarchy, to the happy introduc- 
tion of responsible ministers. At p. 299, 
by an extraordinary oversight, the word 
Spartans is put for Carthaginians. 

The Niebubrian views of early Roman 
history have been adopted in some degree. 
Dr. T. considers, that the Romans were 
of Pelasgic origin, and that ‘ in almost 
every country where the Pelasgi settled, 
we find a city named Ainus, which, there- 
fore, was probably a generic rather than 
an individual name.’’ Hence, he thinks, 
they retained the ancient name of Aineade, 
which in time was confounded with an- 
other similar name, Aineas. A supposi- 
tion here occurs to us, that the [ian 
family may have been of nead descent, 
and that the son of Anchises may have 
borne that name in consequence. The 
name of Rome Dr. T. derives from the 
Greek Pon, a fortress. It is singular in 
how many languages the same idea occurs ; 
thus fort in French means both strong 
and a castle; and in old English castles 
are called strengths. In Welsh, cader 
means a hill-fort, and cadarn is strong. 
To enter, however, at any proportionate 
length on the questions which concern the 
early Roman history, would far exceed 
our limits. 

It is justly observed (p. 320) that the 
law of Volero, which established the right 
of the general assembly of the commonalty 
at Rome, to deliberate on all matters re- 
specting the common weal, which should 
be brought before them by the tribunes, 
was in effect the same as the establishment 
of the liberty of the press in our own days. 
Concerning Spurius Melius, Dr. T. says, 
‘* His object probably was to become 
the first plebian consul, which laudable 
object the patricians perverted into the 
crime of aiming at the sovereignty,” p. 
323. 

On the invasion of Rome by the Gauls, 
he seems to prefer the account given by 
Polybius, to the popular one. The Greek 
historian says, ‘‘ that the Gauls returned 
home to prevent their own country from 
an invasion of the Veneti, and intimates 
that they bore off their plunder without 
interruption.’’ It is possible, however, 
that Camillus may have harassed their 
rear ; and slight advantages, in such cases, 
are easily magnified into victories. He 
deservedly treats the proclamation of Gre- 
cian liberty, after the battle of Cynosce- 
phale, as a solemn mockery. Are our 
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readers acquainted with Wordsworth’s 
animated lines on this event ? 


A Roman master stands on Grecian ground, 
And to the concourse of the Isthmian games 
He, by his Herald’s voice, aloud proclaims 
THE LIBERTY OF GREECE :—the words rebound 
Until all voices in one voice are drown’d ; 
Glad acclamation by which air was rent! 

And birds, high flying in the element, 
Dropp’d to the earth, astonish’d at the sound! 
—— A melancholy echo of that noise 

Doth sometimes hang on musing Fancy’s ear: 
Ah! that a Conqueror’s word should be so dear; 
Ah! that a booncould shed such rapturous joys! 
A gift of that which is not to be given 

By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven. 


At p. 350, Jugurtha is called the ne- 
phew of Massinissa; Heeren styles him 
his grandson, (petit-fils, Thurot’s French 
translation, p. 406.) At p. 361, the feel- 
ing shewed by Cesar at the sight of Pom- 
pey’s head and ring is treated as if it was 
sincere, in spite of Lucan’s sarcastic in- 
sinuations—*‘ Cesar (says Dr. T.) turned 
with disgust from these relics.’”’ At p. 
383, he takes occasion to vindicate the 
transfer of government from Rome to 
Constantinople, when speaking of the 
provinces, and remarks that a vast im- 
provement in the commerce between Eu- 
rope and Asia took place immediately 
after. At p. 409, he remarks, concern- 
ing the Julian, or first imperial family, 
which terminated with Nero— 

‘Its extinction, notwithstanding the 
vices of its later members, was a serious 
calamity to the empire ; it led to a series 
of sanguinary wars, arising from disputed 
successions, during which the supreme 
authority of the state was wrested equally 
from the emperors and senate by a licen- 
tious soldiery.’’ 

At p. 453, on the occasion of Diocle- 
sian’s leaving Rome for Ravenna, we are 
told that ‘‘ on his journey a severe storm 
arose, and the cold which he caught pro- 
duced a long and lingering disease that 
affected his reason.’’ Does not this dis- 
order appear to have been what is now 
called the influenza, which often affects 
the faculties temporarily? At p. 456 it 
is inconclusively argued, that Constan- 
tine’s vision did not produce his conver- 
sion, because he did not receive baptism 
until a short time before his death; 
whereas it was not uncommon, on super- 
stitious grounds, to defer baptism till 
that period, for fear of sinning after it, 
and thereby prejudicing the interests of 
the soul. The removal of the seat of em- 
pire to Constantinople, which has been 
already mentioned, is further advocated 
at p. 458:— 

‘The removal of the seat of govern- 
ment was justified by considerations of 
the soundest policy. The eastern pro- 
vinces were exposed to the attacks of a 
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powerful dynasty, the Persian Sassanides, 
who openly aspired to the empire of Cy- 
rus ; the frontier of the Danube was not 
sufficient to restrain the Goths and Sar- 
matians ; the emperors would therefore 
have endangered the most faithful and 
wealthy portions of their dominions, had 
they continued to reside in western Eu- 
rope. A metropolis on the confines of 
Europe and Asia was at once recom- 
mended, by the political advantages of its 
central situation, and the opportunities 
it afforded for reviving the lucrative com- 
merce of the Euxine and the eastern Me- 
diterranean. A slight glance at the na- 
tural advantages of Byzantium will shew 
that it was worthy of being made the me- 
tropolis of an empire by the wise sovereign 
whose name it bears.’’ 

Speaking of Constantine’s innovations, 
he calls them ‘‘ for the most part useful 
reforms,”’ and observes (p. 463) : 

‘*The great curse of the Romans dur- 
ing several centuries had been military 
despotism ; but the license of the turbu- 
lent soldiery was checked and restrained 
by the ‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance,’ 
with which the civil administration was 
surrounded. The despotism of a court 
was put in place of the despotism of a 
camp; and it needs not to be told, how 
vast was the improvement that must have 
resulted from such an alteration.”’ 

In the next page he remarks, that 
‘but for the crimes and follies of the 
rulers, the empire might have enjoyed a 
long course of prosperity under the con- 
stitution of Constantine.’’ 

He observes (p. 483), very justly, that 
the first measure of Olympus, the minis- 
ter of Honorius, was as impolitic as it 
was monstrous. ‘‘ He ordered a promis- 
cuous massacre of the families of the bar- 
barians throughout Italy, instead of re- 
taining them as hostages for the fidelity of 
his mercenary cohorts.” The period 
preceding the fall of the Western Em- 
pire is better detailed, without sacrificing 
copiousness, than we remember to have 
been the case in any similar work. We 
never gained so clear an idea of those 
complicated and rapid occurrences before. 

The Appendix contains, inter alia, the 
original treaty of commerce between 
Rome and Carthage, and the Periplus of 
Hanno, the Punic navigator. In an essay 
on Cyrus, there occurs a good remark on 
the Cyropeedia of Xenophon, which tends 
to decide the question of its historical 
authenticity. Xenophon says, that his 
work was derived from the traditionary 
songs of the Persians. ‘‘ A history of 
Spain founded on the ballads of the Cid 
would consequently be just as authentic 
as the Cyropedia. Besides, if he collect- 
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ed all the ballads in which a Khoresh was 
mentioned, he would probably have pro- 
cured more relating to Jemshid than to 
the son of Cambyses. This, indeed, seems 
likely to have been the case. It is ex- 
tremely probable that Xenophon’s philo- 
sophical romance is founded as much on 
the traditions respecting Jemshid and 
Rustem, as upon the notorious facts in 
the history of Cyrus.’’ Appendix, No. 2, 
. 491. 

’ We would here mention, that at an 
earlier part of the volume, he considers 
the Esarhaddon of Scripture, and the 
Sardanapalus of profane history, to be 
the same person. ‘ The accounts given 
of this prince are so very inconsistent, 
that many have supposed that there were 
two of the name; but it is more than pro- 
bable, that he was in the early part of 
his reign an active conqueror, and that he 
subsequently sank into sensuality and 
sloth.’’ (P. 49.) The same opinion had 
formerly been elaborately maintained by 
Volney, and Heeren appears to have given 
it his sanction. 

We regret to observe some typographi- 
cal errata in this part of the volume, such 
as Physion for Physeon (p. 261) ; Cybro- 
sactes for Cybiosactes (p. 263); Clun- 
beris for Climberis (p. 373) ; Cassivelaules 
for Cassivelaunus (p. 376); Ficsii for 
Frizii (p. 384) ; Hannibilianus for Han- 
nibalianus (p. 464 and 467) ; Finnus for 
Firmus (p. 473); Avetus for Avitus (p. 
486). At p. 454, some confusion is 
created by misprinting Constantine for 
Constantivs, in a sentence where both 
persons are mentioned. And at p. 473, 
we suspect that the passage, ‘‘it was ne- 
cessary to appoint a maritime court’? (for 
the protection of the northern coasts of 
Gaul), should read, a maritime Count, i.e. 
a military commander so called, with the 
title of Comes littoris Savonici. At p. 
475, Gratian is erroneously called Gra- 
tian II. though there was one of that 
name only. These blemishes, however, 
will easily be removed ; and when the ne- 
cessary revisions have been made, the vo- 
lume is likely to possess a permanent 
value, not merely with the junior student, 
but also with advanced readers of ancient 
history. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
of Ecclesiastical History attempted, in an 
Account of the Progress, and a short no- 
tice of the History, of the Church. By 
John Goulter Dowling, A.M. 1838.—This 
work is deserving of very high praise for 
the admirable manner in which it is ex- 
ecuted ; the learning is accurate and ex- 
tensive; the opinions and critical judg- 
ments distinguished for fairness and pre- 


cision, and the style is eloquent and 
pleasing. We consider that the volume 
will be of great service to the theological 
student ; for it will afford him a just and 
sound knowledge of the different branches 
of the important subject on which it treats ; 
it will point out the distinguishing features 
of the principal writers whose works it 
reviews ; and it will open to him the vari- 
ous sources from which a solid and satis- 
factory knowledge of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory can be alone obtained. The book is 
divided into four chapters. The first 
three treat of ancient, medieval, and 
modern Church History ; while the fourth 
embraces the subject of the sources of 
Ecclesiastical History. The notes and 
extracts are copious and important; and 
such is the inherent interest of the sub- 
ject, and the clear and able manner in 
which it is here treated; such is the 
pleasing variety of the portraits sketched, 
and the observations with which they are 
accompanied, that Mr. Dowling’s work 
will be read with a very high degree of 
interest, and frequently recurred to as a 
safe and instructive depository of informa- 
tion. We will give two extracts, and are 
sorry that we have not room for some far 
more extensive, and on parts of the sub- 
ject which are perhaps of closer interest: 
let us first give the characters of those 
writers of Church History, whose works 
are known by the student, as soon as he 
has entered into any knowledge of the 
subject :—‘‘ Church History maintained 
its original character in the hands of So- 
crates, Sozomen and Theodoret. They dif- 
fered from Eusebius in the view they took 
of its principles, only in referring more 
sparingly to the literary labours of theolo- 
gians. Like him they regarded history 
merely as a record of facts. They rarely 
attcmpt to trace events to their causes, 
nor exhibit that subtile philosophy which 
pervades the writings of Thucydides, Taci- 
tus, and some of the historians of modern 
times. Their conception of their subject 
betrays nothing like genius, nor does their 
manner of handling it accord with the 
rules of art. They afford examples of 
accurate drawing; but are destitute of 
the grandeur, harmony, and animation 
which we require in the finished picture. 
The tone, however, in which they write, 
is admirable. They are deeply impressed 
with the sacredness of their subject, and 
neglect few opportunities of deducing from 
it lessons of spiritual wisdom. It is evi- 
dent even from the passages which I have 
adduced from their writings, that they 
knew where to look for materials. They 
carefully examined the letters of empe- 
rors, bishops, the proceedings of councils, 
and the other public and private sources 
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of information. They seem to have fairly 
given us the result of their inquiries. 
There is no reason to suspect that they 
ever wilfully deviated from the truth. 
Their chief faults—credulity, and a super- 
stitious admiration of monastic austerities 
—were faults of their time, and we can 
hardly regret that their works breathe the 
spirit of the age in which they were writ- 
ten. They were evidently conscientious 
men, who wrote nothing but what they 
themselves believed, and deemed worthy 
of being handed down to posterity. Their 
works were composed to serve no party 
purposes: and it would be ungrateful to 
withhold our gratitude from writers who 
have furnished us so largely with records 
of the instructive events which befell the 
Church during so important a period of 
her history.””— The following reflection is 
at once acute and just:—‘‘In the con- 
vulsions which ended in the breaking-up 
of the ancient system (i.e. the Roman 
Empire, &c.) literature and the arts re- 
mained the undivided portion of the Em- 
pire. Valour and success were on the 
side of its enemies ; but taste and learning, 
scared by the rudeness of the strangers, 
fondly clung to the venerable remains of 
Roman civilization. While society in the 
West assumed that picturesque and ro- 
mantic form which imparts the charm of 


interest and beauty to the darkest periods 
of the dark ages, the East remained what 
it had been for more than a century. The 
Eastern Empire had, if I may so speak, 


no middle age. The long narrative of its 
fortunes is but a continuation of ancient 
history. Inits protracted decline it re- 
tained the feelings and main traces of an- 
tiquity, modified only by the Orientalisms 
introduced in the time of Constantine. 
While the West was displaying all the 
wildness of an early state of society, and 
was passing through the light and adven- 
turous season of youth, to the firmness 
and intelligence of manhood, the Eastern 
portion of Christendom was living a long 
old age, dignified even when exhibiting 
the most decided marks of senility, and 
still retaining—marvellously retaining— 
the peculiarities, good and evil, of the 
brighter days of the Christian Em- 
pire. The student of the history of the 
middle ages should always keep in view 
this distinction ; but it is highly necessary 
that I should insist upon it here. For as 
my plan leads me to deduce the succession 
of the ecclesiastical historians according to 
the order of time, by exhibiting together 
the writers of the East and West, I might 
otherwise contribute to perpetuate a very 
serious error. I would therefore take this 
opportunity of begging my readers to re- 
member, that the Greeks and Latins of the 
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middle ages were only contemporaries, and 
that for the rest, there is not a greater 
difference between the climate of the Bal- 
tic and that of the A©gean,—than there 
was during the middle period of history, 
as to everything that related to the spirit 
of the time, on the Rhine and on the 
Bosphorus.”’ 


Institutiones Pie, or Meditations and 
Devotions, edited by the Rev. W. H. Hale, 
M.A. Preacher of the Charter House. 
12mo. 1839.—The history of this little 
work is curious. It was given to the 
world by a person bearing the initials of 
H. I. Three editions were so signed ; 
the last in 1640. A copy of the first, 
1630, is in the Bodleian. One of the 
third, 1640, is in Sion College. The 
three first editions contain H. I.’s preface: 
but after his death in 1655, the first pre- 
face was omitted, and H. Seile, the pub- 
lisher, inserted his own, announcing the 
work as the composition of Bishop An- 
drews, and stating that the three former 
editions had been brought out by a kind 
foster-father. ‘The Latin title, ‘‘ Institu- 
tiones Piz,’’ was superseded by the En- 
glish,—‘‘ Holy Devotions.’’ If itis asked 
who was H. I. who put forth the work, 
Mr. Hale answers, ‘‘ several reasons con- 
cur to shew the possibility of its being 
Henry Isaacson, the well-known author 
of the chronological work entitled, ‘ Sa- 
turni Ephemerides,’ 1633.’’ Both these 
books were published by Henry Seile. 
The former has several passages which 
occur also in Bishop Andrews’ Preces 
Private ; and in the latter works Isaacson 
was the bishop's amanuensis, and the 
date of Isaacson’s death in 1654 agrees 
with H. Seile’s statement in 1655 of the 
original editor, ‘‘ now sleeping with the 
Lord.” Mr. Hale says, ‘* Further in- 
quiry into the contents of some other 
works which appeared during the lifetime 
of H. Isaacson, under the same signature 
of H. I. may probably show what con- 
fidence is to be placed in Seile’s state- 
ment, and whether the conjecture is well 
founded which identifies H. I. with Henry 
Isaacson.’’ A list of these works the 
editor has given, and we consider his con- 
jecture to be most reasonable and pro- 
bable. The work is carefully and criti- 
cally edited: its merit is too well known 
to need any additional praise, but we cor- 
dially recommend it. 


Twelve Sermons on the Faith and Prac- 
tice of a Christian. By the Rev. C. 
Gregory, Chaplain of Sandford, 1839. 
—The author says that these sermons 
were preached at various intervals in the 
usual course of parochial duty, and are 
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now published, not as containing any new 
opinions on theological subjects, but as 
illustrating the author’s ideas of what 
ought to be the object of every sermon, 
viz.—to apply the truths of revelation 
to the circumstances of every individual, 
and to lead each to reflect on his own per'- 
sonal interest in the redemption wrought 
by Christ. Undoubtedly this is the end 
and object of all preaching; and this ob- 
ject is attained by language addressed 
both to the. understanding and the feel- 
ings, by lucid argument, sound and happy 
illustration, earnest and zealous persua- 
sion, and easy and correct language. The 
present sermons are very respectable com- 
positions, written with piety and an 
anxious desire to promote the welfare of 
those to whom they are addressed; and 
have been, and will be, no doubt, under 
the divine blessing, the means of improve- 
ment to the readers and hearers of them. 
We are glad also to find that they are 
printed in such a form as to be purchased 
at a smaller price than sermons usually 
are. 


Guide to the Danube, &c. By R. T. 
Claridge, Esq. 1839.—A very entertain- 
ing little work, composed with care and 
diligence, and, in a small compass, afford- 
ing much valuable information. We think, 
however, that the author has made his 
calculations of travelling expenses far too 
low. In what way is one to get from 
London to Marseilles for £5. 8s. 8d.? or 
to Venice for £10? or to Vienna for 
£9.4s8.? is he to eat bread and drink 
water ? or is he to work his way out ? We 
should advise a traveller to secure such an 
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order at Hammersley’s multiplied by deci- 
mals, if he ever thinks of accomplishing his 
projected tour. 


Documentary Annals of the Reformed 
Church of England; being a Collection 
of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Ar- 
ticles of Inquiry, &c. from the year 1546 
to the year 1716; with Notes, Historical 
and Explanatory. By Edward Cardwell, 
D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. 2 
vols. 8vo.—This important work is a col- 
lection of injunctions and ordinances from 
the Crown and the Privy Council, together 
with such letters and orders, as being 
issued by Archbishops or their representa- 
tives, possessed authority, whether direct 
or derivative, over the members of the 
Church. It has been formed principally 
from the Concilia of Wilkins, revised and 
corrected in many instances by a compari- 
son with original documents. Other pa- 
pers have been added from authentic 
sources. The notes, where they are not 
simply quotations from other authors, have 
been compiled, as much as possible, from 
the best sources of information, with the 
view of accounting for the first publication 
of the papers respectively, and in some 
cases of recording the rise and progress of 
a passing controversy. They will not be 
found to advocate extreme opinions ; but 
they are indebted, in many instances, for 
remarks as well as for suggestions, to 
writers of strong and opposite predilec- 
tions; to Burnet as well as Strype, to 
Prynne as well as Clarendon, to Neal as 
well as Collier, to Hallam as well as Lin- 
gard. To the whole a copious index and 
table of contents are added. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


History and Biography. 

A new and complete History of Eng- 
land. By THomAs KEIGHTLEY, esq. 3 
vols. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Documentary Annals of the Reformed 
Church of England: 1546 to 1716. By 
Epwarp Carpwe tt, D.D. Principal of 
St. Alban Hall. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; 
with a concise History of the Corruptions, 
Usurpations, and Anti-Social Effects of 
Romanism. By Sir Wiritiam J. R. 
Cocksurn, Bart. M.A. 8vo. Gs. 

Historical Records of the British Army. 
The Sixth Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith. 
2 vols. 288, 

Memoirs of Harriot Duchess of St. Al- 
ban’s. By Mrs. C. B. Witson. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 248, 


The Marine Officer; or Sketches of 
Service. By Sir R. Sreene. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 


Travels and Topography. 


Western India in 1838, By Mrs. Pos- 
TANS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

Provt’s Antiquities of Chester. Imp. 
Ato. 42s. folio 63s. coloured 105s. 

Ramsay’s Views in Renfrewshire. 30 
plates 4to. 21s. 1. p. 42s, 

The Historic Sites of Suffolk. By Joun 
WopDERSPOON. post 8vo. 

Kiuipack’s Collegiate Church of 
Southwell. roy. 4to. 25s. 

Crowland Abbey and the Triangular 
Bridge. 12mo., 2s. 


Divinity. 
The Complete Works of Bishop Hall. 


12 vols. 8vo. 7/. 48. 
NEwMAN’s Emendations of the autho- 
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rised version of the Old Testament. 
8vo. 4s. 

A Doctrinal and Practical Treatise on 
the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. JamEs 
GriErson, Minister of Errol. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The First Five Centuries of the Church ; 
or, the Early Fathers no safe Guides. By 
Baptist W. Norx, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 


Literature. 


Commentaries on the Historical Plays 
of Shakspeare. By the Rt. Hon. T. P. 
CouRTENAY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Orrto’s History of Russian Literature, 
translated from the German by Cox. 
8vo. 12s. 

Novels. 


The Flying Dutchman; a Legend of 
the High Seas. By Capt. CHamier. 3 
vols. 31s. 6d. 

Preferment; or, My Uncle the Earl. 
By Mrs. Gorr. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

Henry of Guise ; or, the States of Blois. 
By G. P.R. James, esq. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Friends of Fontainebleau. By H. Bur- 
pon. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 

Palmario, or the Merchant of Genoa. 
By the Author of Tales of an Arctic 
Voyager. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Jesuit ; from the German of Spinp- 
LER. 2 vols. 21s. 


Poetry. 


The Belle of a Season. 
tess of BLESSINGTON. 

Poems, by Mrs.BopDINGTON, 8vo. 218. 

Ex1za Cook’s Poetical Works; in- 
cluding Melaia and other Poems. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. post 8vo. 16s. 

The Poetical Works of THomaAs PRIn- 
GLE. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Death of Demosthenes, and other 
Poems. By G. C. Fox, esy. 12mo. 8s. 

Massacre of the Bards, and other Poems. 
By Henry Giiern. 12mo. 5s. 

Sandal in the Olden Time: an Histo- 
rical Poem. 12mo. 4s. 

The Adamus Exul of Grotius, trans- 
lated by F. BAnHAM. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Gisela; a Tragedy. 8vo. 5s. 

The Sea Captain: a Play. By Sir 
Epw. Lytton Butwer. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Love: a Play. By SHeRIDAN KNowLEs. 
Bvo. 4s. 


By the Coun- 


Medicine. 

Billard’s Treatise on the Diseases of 

Infants, translated by JAMES STEWART, 
M.D. &vo. 14s. 

A Treatise on the Eye. 


By J. C. Au- 
Gust Franz, M.D. 


8vo. Ts. Gd. 
Natural History. 


A Manual of British Coleoptera, or 
Beetles. By J. F. Sreruens, F.L.S. 
post 8vo. 14s, 
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Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
Go.pinc Brirp, M.D. Lecturer at Guy’s 
Hospital. With 230 woodcuts. post 8vo. 
12s. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy ; Second Part, 
with 500 wood cuts. By CHaries Up- 
HAM SHEPARD, A.B. 8vo. 128. 

Scripture and Geology. By the Rev. 
J. Pye Smirn, D.D. F.G.S. being the 
Congregational Lecture for 1839. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Law. 
Bosanquet’s Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 12mo. 9s. 


Report of the Arguments upon Lady 
Hewley’s Charities. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Antiquities. 
A Classical and Archeological Dictio- 
nary. By P. A. Nutratx, LL.D. 8vo.16s. 
The Barrow Diggers, a Dialogue. 4to. 
10s. 
Architecture. 


Architectura Domestica ; being Designs 
for Buildings erected in the Northern 
Parts of Germany. By ALExis pe Cua- 
TEAUNEUF, esq. of Hamburg. imp. 4to. 
35s. atlas 4to. 42s. 


Preparing for the Press. 


A Selection from the unpublished Papers 
of the late Bishop Warburton. By the 
Rev. F. Kinverr. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Oct. 26. The Seatonian Prize for 
the best English Poem by a Master of 
Arts of this University, was adjudged to 
John Murray, M.A. of Trinity college. 
Subject— Gideon. 





THE OTHO UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS, 
The admirers of ancient literature and 
science must be gratified to hear, that 
modern Greece is advancing rapidly in 
the career of intellectual developement. 
Notwithstanding the financial embarras- 
ments with which the young King Otho 
saw his infant state surrounded at the 
commencement of his reign, such has been 
his constant solicitude for the prosperity of 
the Hellenic nation, that, independently 
of four colleges, and not less than thirty 
secondary schools, which have been es- 
tablished since a system of public instruc- 
tion has been organised, there are in 
Greece at this moment about one hundred 
and fifty primary schools, where more than 
18,0U0 individuals receive the elements of 
education. In addition to these esta- 
blishments, there is a normal school, a 
military school, a school of arts and me- 
chanics for the instruction of operatives, 
an infant school supported by the ** So- 
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ciety for encouragement of public instruc- 
tion,’’ and other preparatory schools, in 
which more than 1600 children are in- 
structed. 

But, to crown all, the Government of 
Athens has prevailed on King Otho to 
found a University, which is to bear 
his august name. The Orno UNIveR- 
siry, in July last, reckoned about 800 
students resident in Athens; but the 
members of the University, both students 
and professors, are at present scattered in 
different localities, like the scholars and 
regents of Oxford and Cambridge in early 
days. His Majesty has issued a com- 
mission of nine Commissioners, to super- 
intend the collection of such voluntary 
subscriptions, either in books or money, 
as the friends and admirers of ancient and 
modern Greece may be disposed to for- 
ward to them at Athens, through the 
medium of such agents and public consuls 
as they may intrust with the same in their 
respective capitals. 

A Grace has passed the Cambridge 
Senate, on the 2nd of November, ‘ to 
graut to the University of Athens, for 
their library, such of the books printed 
at the Pitt press, on account of the Uni- 
versity, as the Syndics may think proper 
to select.” 

With respect to the code of laws, by 
which the Otho University is to be regu- 
lated, it appears, that, with the exception 
of the organic statute of its institution, 
his Majesty has for the present, with the 
utmost liberality, confided every thing to 
the discretion of the several professors. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 

The following Lectures have been ar- 
ranged for the present season. 

Six on Botany, by John Lindley, esq. 
F.R.S., &c. Professor of Botany in Uni- 
versity College, London. Nov. 11, 18, 
25, Dec. 2, 9 and 16. 

Eight on Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, by T. Rymer Jones, esq. Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s 
College, London. Nov. 14, 21, 28, Dec. 
5, 12, 19, 26, and Jan. 2, 1840. 

Four on the British Poets, by Charles 
Cowden Clarke, esq. Dec. 23, 30, Jan. 6 
and 13. 

Six on the Chemistry of Light and 
Heat, by W. T. Brande, esq. F.R.S, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Institu- 
tion. Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6 and 13. 

Four on Igneous Geology, or the evi- 
dence of the operation of Heat in the for- 
mation of the Earth, by Edw. W. Bray- 
ley, esq. F.G.S. Jan. 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10. 

Six on Frictional and Voltaic Electri- 
city, by Robert Addams, esq. Feb. 17, 
24, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23. 

10 
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Six on Music, by Vincent Novello, esq. 
Feb. 20, 27, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26. 

Six on the Economy of Material in 
Construction, and the Economy of Power 
in Machinery, by the Rev. H. Mosley, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in King’s College, 
London. Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 13, 20, 27, 
and May 4. 

Four on Physiology, by Matthew Tru- 
man, esq. M.D. April 2, 9, 16, 23. 

All the Lectures will commence at 
seven o'clock in the evening. 

Four Conversazioni will be held on the 
evenings of Wednesday, Jan. 8, Feb. 12, 
Mar. 11, and April 8. 

HULL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Nov. 19. The first meeting for this sea- 
son was held at the Lecture Room, in 
Jarratt-street, T. Thompson, esq. in the 
chair. The learned President of the so- 
ciety, Charles Frost, esq. F.S.A. read a 
very interesting paper on Merchants’ 
Marks, which are of frequent occurrence 
among the architectural and sepulchral 
ornaments of our ancestors, in times 
when the merchant rivalled the peer in 
public and private monuments of munifi- 
cence, but, without mimicking the heraldic 
atchivements of the feudal military, took 
pride rather to see, as Piers Plouhman 
says :— 

Wide windows y-wrought, ywritten full thick, 

Shining with shapen shields to shewen about, 

With marks of merchants ymeddled between, 

Mo than twenty and two twice ynumbered : 

—= is none herald that hath half swiche a 
roll. 

Mr. Frost had most industriously col- 
lected the particulars of these memorials 
from various topographical works: and 
his paper (which we are unable to quote 
at length) will be found in the Hull 
Packet of the 22d Nov. 

Dr. G. H. Fielding presented two me- . 
teorological tables, exhibiting the range 
of temperature in Hull and in the metro- 
polis, on an excellent plan. Dr. Fielding 
has thus for six years ascertained that the 
annual temperature of London and Hull 
approximates remarkably, with the excep- 
tion, Dr. Fielding remarks, that Hull is 
colder in the summer and warmer in the 
winter than London. Various presents 
for the Museum since the last meeting of 
the society were also announced. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 5. This society held their first 
conversazione tor the present session, at 
their apartments, No. 35, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, and the meeting was numerously 
attended, not only by the junior members 
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of the profession, but also by many dis- 
tinguished members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, the Institute of Architecture, and 
of several learned and scientific institu- 
tions. 

The Secretary, Mr. Grellier, read the 
report, which, after some preliminary 
matters, observed that the committee had 
secured the assistance of Messrs. Addams 
and Brayley, jun., to deliver lectures at 
the monthly meetings, and that in the in- 
termediate meetings several of their own 
members would give lectures, adapted 
more particularly for the student mem- 
bers ; and that also it has been determined 
to transfer the prize annually given “‘ for 
the best essay,’’ to ‘‘ the best fairly trans- 
scribed notes of the professors’ lectures.’’ 
The subject proposed for the first prize 
is a design for a Concert Room, plan, 
elevation, and sections: the style to be 
Grecian or Roman. The proposed sub- 
ject for the second prize is the colonnade 
of Burlington House; scale half an inch 
to a foot, the details to be given large. 
G. Mair’s prize is still continued, and is 
intended for that student who shall pro- 
duce the greatest number of approved 
sketches from given architectural subjects. 

The President, W. Tite, esq. read an 
essay ‘On the Sculptured Writings 
found on the architecture of the Egyp- 
tians, with an account of the various dis- 
coveries which led to their being decy- 
phered,’’ in which he made quotations 
from the works of Mr. Tattam, Dr. Young, 
and Champollion. There were several 
specimens exhibited of the hieroglyphic 
and phonetic signs, and the letters in the 
Greek alphabet with which they corres- 
pond; the former being representatives 
of ideas, the latter of mere sounds. 
OXFORD SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 

STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

At a meeting held Oct. 29, the Rev. 
the President of Trinity Coll. in the chair, 
an interesting paper upon Iffley Church 
was read by C. T. Newton, esq. of Christ 
Church, shewing, by a careful comparison 
of the ornaments with other buildings, 
and the drawings in manuscripts, that it 
must, in all probability, have been built 
by the monks of Kenilworth, in the reign 
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of King Stephene Some remarks, con- 
firming Mr. Newton’s view, were made 
by the chairman; he observed that the 
figure of a mounted archer, Sagittarius, 
or Centaur, which occurs at Iffley, was 
the heraldic device of King Stephen. 

Some notes on the Crypt of St. Peter’s, 
Oxford, compured with the Chapel in the 
White Tower, London, and the small 
Church of Sandford, near Oxford, the 
original portions of which are in the same 
early style, and a few general observations 
on the style of the twelfth century, were 
read by the Secretary. 

During the vacation the number of 
Books, Casts and Models has been much 
increased. 

Nov. 19. A paper on Haseley Church, 
Oxfordshire, was read by the Rev. T. W. 
Weare, of Christ Church, illustrated by 
several drawings, showing that the nave 
of the Church was built during the period 
of transition from the Norman to the 
Early English styles, and was probably 
completed about the year 1220; and the 
Church, which is a very beautiful piece 
of work, about the end of the thirteenth 
century: this bears considerable resem- 
blance to the choir of Merton College 
Chapel, but is dreadfully mutilated in the 
interior by a low, flat, plaster ceiling, 
which entirely conceals the whole of the 
very elegant tracery of the east window. 
One of the windows on the north side 
has been destroyed, to make an entrance 
to the mausoleum of the Blackall family, 
erected in 1709, in the worst possible 
taste. It was announced to the meeting 
that this window is about to be carefully 
restored, at the expense of Walter Long, 
esq. of Haseley Court; and it is hoped 
that the Dean of Windsor, who is Rector 
of the parish, may be prevailed upon to 
remove the detestable plaster ceiling, and 
restore the east window to view, as the 
whole of the tracery remains perfect. 

Some extracts from the MSS. of Mr. 
De la Field, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, were also read, confirming, from 
the Lincoln Register, the dates assigned 
by Mr. Weare to the building. A few 
remarks on the large altar-tomb in the 
chancel were made by the President of 
Trinity. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ROMAN INSCRIBED STONES IN THE 
NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIAN MUSEUM. 


We are now enabled, by the kindness 
of Mr. John Bell, the Curator of the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Newcastle, to publish representations of 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XII. 





RESEARCHES. 


three inscribed stones which have recently 
been presented to that Society by Walter 
Calverley Trevelyan, Esq. of Wallington. 

The stone containing an inscription of 
ten lines, is three feet wide, and 2 feet 
10 in. high. It was found in 1744 at 
Richester, or Rochester, in ee 
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land, the Brenienium of the Romans. It 
‘ was for many years preserved at Hartburn, 
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from whence it. passed into the possession 
of Mr. Trevelyan. 


eT 


AE ota a a 


it was first published by Dr. Taylor in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xliv. 
p. 344; and afterwards by Dr. Sharp in 
the Archeeologia, vol. VII. p. 82, but has 
not been before engraved in fac-simile. 
In the former publication there are some 
errors, and in the latter seven or eight; 
and Dr. Sharp was certainly wrong in his 
conjecture that the name of the person 
who erected it, in the last line, had 
been ‘‘ defaced to make room for bars’? 
(he adds that he found it in the jamb of 
a fireplace in a cottage). The erasure was 
thore probably made on the disgrace of the 
person whose name and title stood there ; 
for the whole of the inscription and erasure 
are equally carefully done, and in the same 
excellent state of preservation. 

The inscription may be decyphered 
as follows :—‘‘ Imperatori Caesari Marco 
Aurelio Severo Antonino Pio  Felici 
Augusto, Parthico Maximo, Britannico 
Maximo, Germanico Maximo, Pontifici 
Maximo, Tribunitie potestatis xvii. 
Imperialis 111. Consulis 1111. Proconsuli, 
Patri Patriw, Cohors Prima Fida Var- 
dulorum, Civium Romanorum equitum, 
Antoniniana fecit sub cura .......+.. 
Legati Augustalis Propretoris.”’ 

* It is a dedication to the Emperor Cara- 
calla, whose titles are here set forth at 
fulllength. Its date, the eighteenth of 
his tribunitial and the third of his imperial 
authority (for 111. instead of 11. it either 
is, was, or should have been) answers to 


the year of Rome 968, and the year of 
our Lord 215. 

The Varduli, from whom the cohort 
erecting this inscription had been raised, 
were a tribe of Spain, living not far from 
the western end of the Pyrenees. Their 
‘faithful’? cohort occurs again (but 
without the epithet Fida) in another 
inscription found at the same place (en- 
graved in Horesley’s Britannia Romana, 
Northumberland, No. XCIV.8) ona stone 
resembling the present in form, and also 
votive of the same Emperor, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

‘* Deo invicto Soli socio sacrum, pro 
salute et incolumitate Imperatoris Cesaris 
Marci Aurelii Antonini Pii Felicis Augusti, 
Lucius Cecilius Optatus, Tribunus Co- 
hortis. I Vardulorum cum consecraneis 
votum deo a solo extruct.....” 

The word ‘‘ consecraneis’’ was explained 
by Gale, from Julius Capitolinus, as equi- 
valent to commilitonibus consecratis. 

The Antonine of this inscription Hors- 
ley considered must have been either 
Commodus or Caracalla; because the 
former was the first who assumed the 
conjoined names of Pius and Felix; and 
he was inclined to ascribe it to Caracalla, 
which he says “suits well enough with 
the conjecture of his being the author of 
the Itinerary, and with the assigned Ro- 
man limits (at Bremenium—Richester) 
at the peace of Severus and Caracalla ” 

Hutchinson (Northumberland, i. 195) 
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gives also a third inscription found at 
Richester, and then, in 1773, preserved 
in the church of Elsdon, containing men- 
tion of this cohort. It run thus :—‘‘Grnio 
ET SIGNIS COH. I. VARDULORUM EQM 
T. Ltcinrus VALERIANUS TRIB. P.”’ 

A fourth time it occurs on an altar 
found at Lanchester, co. Durham, (Hors- 
ley, Durham, No. XXVI.) The words are 
“* Vexillatio coh. Vardulor.’’ followed by 
the five characters exactly as in the present 
inscription, which Horsley (pursuing the 
track of his No. XCIV.@) there reads con- 
secraneorum equitum ; but which, more in 
accordance with the usual terms of these 
inscriptions, may be taken as Civium Roma- 
norum equitum. The initials C. R. have 
been elsewhere found to stand for the two 
former words; whilst there is no doubt 
that the letters FQM form a usual abbre- 
viation for the single word Equitum,though 
Dr. Taylor, in his explanation of the pre- 
sent inscription in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, wbi supra, amplified them into 
equitatio miliaria. 

The letters remaining in the last line 
were read by Dr. Taylor legionis XX. Ge- 
nio Rome. In his copy the letters T CO 
were also inserted after CURA, upon the 
very edge of the stone. It is quite certain 
that such letters never stood there; and 
the probability is, that they were meant 
for &ca. (referring to the words erased) 
by somebody who took the transcript from 
the stone. 

The more legitimate interpretation of 
the last line, which we have now given in 
the version above, is supported by the in- 
scription found at Netherby (Lysons, 
Cumberland, No. 84.) in which we read 
SUB CURA MARI VALERIANI LEG. AUG. 
PR. PR.; and another from Old Carlisle 
(Lysons3, Horsley LV.) sus cuR. NONNII 
PHILIPPI LEG. AUG. PROPRETO... The 
monogram which Dr. Taylor mistook for 
the numerals XX is evidently the same as 
before occurs in AVG. in the third line. 

It is remarkable that an altar found at 
Elsdon (Horsley, Northumb. XCVIII) 
with the letters AVG. PR. PR. remaining 
in the same form as in the present in- 
stance, had the name itself, in like manner, 
“evidently struck out with a tool.’? The 
remaining portions were as follow: nono 
GENERIS HVMAN IMPERANTE C 

+. AVG. PR. PR. POSVIT AC DEDICAVIT 
c. A. ACIL. The erasure in this instance 
Horsley proposed to fill up with the name 
of Calphurnio Ayricola legato. His only 
grounds for this were the remaining letter 
c. combined with the circumstance of se- 
veral coins of Marcus Aurelius having 
been found at Richester, not many miles 
from Elsdon, which induced him to com- 
bine it with the name of Calphurnius 
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Agricola, who is recorded by Capitolinus 
to have been sent against the Britons in 
the time of Marcus Aurelius. But it 
would be difficult to imagine slighter 
grounds for any antiquarian theory than 
these: and as the date of this Elsdon in- 
scription is not fixed, it may appear idle 
to speculate upon it: otherwise, from the 
vicinity of the two places, it might be con- 
jec ured that one occasion had caused 
the erasure of the same name from both 
stones. 

Horsley remarks, in the same place, 
that such erasure is ‘‘ particularly thought 
to have been done with relation to Geta, 
by the order of his brother Caracalla, in 
some other inscriptions in Britain ;” and 
he refers to three instances, one found at 
Hexham; and the others at Brough and 
Nappa in Richmondshire, in all of which 
the name of M. Aurelius Antoninus Pius 
Fel. Aug. remains, and that of his brother 
has been carefully erased. Possibly the 
legate whose name was erased from the 
Richester and Elsdon inscriptions, was 
disgraced as a partisan of Geta. 


The second stone preseuted by Mr. 
Trevelyan to the Newcastle Museum is a 
fragment 15 inches in width, found at 
Little Chesters, near Hadrian’s wall, in 
1816, and given to him by the Rev. An- 
thony Hedley, the owner of that station. 
Its inscription is too imperfect to form 
the grounds of safe conjecture ; though 
we might imagine that we have found 
again the VarduloR Civium Romanorum 
Equitum : and in the fourth line the letters 
MVC answer to a small stone found 
at Walbottle (Horsley, X.) inscribed 
> MVCIEN (Centuria Mucieni.) 

The carving at the side of this inserip- 
tion apparently represents a military stan- 


The third fragment, which is 14 inches 
in width, had been for some timé in Mr. 
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Trevelyan’s possession, and he rather be- 
lieves it was found with the preceding at 
Little Chesters. It appears to commemo- 
rate Centuria cohortis vi11. dicta (?) Vecili 
Clem[ens?] Another memorial of the 
same cohort was seen by Camden at Ban- 
gor, inscribed 
> VECILIANA 
S4d6is0ae VEEN 


We have only further to remark that 
Mr. Trevelyan was also the donor to the 
Newcastle Museum of the four stones 
marked 85, 86, 87, and 88, in Mr. Bell’s 
Catalogue (see our August number, p. 
185) where the mention of his name, and 
the locality of their discovery, Walbottle, 
in Northumberland, was accidentally 
omitted. J.G.N. 

[We feel obliged to the correspondent 
who communicated the Lincoln Gazette, 
containing an account of three Roman 
inscriptions, of which there are casts (and 
the original of one) at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute at Lincotn. We will, another 
month, insert this account; and, in the 
mean time, we beg the same or any other 
antiquarian friend at Lincoln, to inform 
us what has become of the inscription to 
“¢ Nominius Sacrus,” which in the time of 
Stukeley and Horsley was in the steeple 
of St. Mary’s church, facing the street? If 
there still, surely it will not be difficult to 
obtain a cast, to be added to the collection 
at the Mechanics’ Institute. ] 


ANCIENT FONT AT MALVERN,. 


A font of great antiquity remaining in 
the noble church of Malvern, but which 
has been disused for some years, has been 
completely repaired by Mr. Stephens, the 
sculptor, of Worcester; and under the 
sanction of the Rev. H. Card, D.D. the 
Vicar, it has been placed upon a suitable 
pedestal at the entrance of the middle 
aisle of the church, where it is intended 
that in future the rite of baptism shall be 
administered. This font, like all those 
which were in use amongst our ancestors, 
having been adapted for immersion, is of 
large dimensions (nine feet two inches in 
circumference, and thirteen inches in 
depth); the form is circular, without 
ornament of any kind, and an orifice re- 
mains in the centre for carrying off the 
water. If not of Saxon workmanship, it 
is doubtless of a period not later than the 
twelfth century. This sacred and in- 
teresting relic has been rescued from 
neglect, perhaps from destruction, at the 
suggestion of J. H. Markland, Esq., 
F.R.S. the late Director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, at whose expense it has 
been restored, and fixed in its present 
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position. The following inscription is 
placed on the pedestal :-— 


QVOD DEVS BENE VORTAT 
FONS HVIVS ECCLESIZ 
PRORVTVS ANNORVM INIVRIA 
RESTAURATUS. 

A.S. CIOIOCCCXXXVIIII. 


QVONIAM PLACVERVNT SERVIS TVIS 
LAPIDES EIVS ET TERR& EIVS 


MISEREBVNTVR. PS. Cii. 


ROMAN PAVEMENT. 


In excavating the ground for rebuild- 
ing Dyers’ Hall, in College Street, Dow- 
gate-hill, at thirteen feet eight inches 
below the level of the street, and just 
above the gravel, the remains were re- 
cently found of a Roman pavement, 
formed of small pieces of tiles about an 
inch square, bedded apparently on fine 
concrete ; two thin earthern jars or bottles 
were also found near the same spot, one 
of which is in a perfect state, and two 
coins nearly obliterated. The lower part 
of the ground in which the above were 
found, for four feet six inches in thick- 
ness, appeared to be the sediment or 
earthy matter from water, probably of 
the ancient Wallbrook, and in it, scat- 
tered over the surface, was a large quan- 
tity, twenty cwt., of animal bones. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 527.) 


April 25. Col. C. R. Fox exhibited 146 
Pennies of Henry II. which were found 
early in the present year at Bickering’s 
Park, a farm belonging to the Duke of 
Bedford (but in the manor of Lord Hol- 
land), at Millbrook, near Ampthill. This 
hoard was deposited in a singular manner 
in a hollow sandstone (represented in 
Akerman’s Numismatic Chronicle for 
July, p. 54.) Henry the Second’s pen- 
nies were considered rare, until a large 
quantity of them were found at Royston 
about 1721; a still larger hoard, amount- 
ing to more than 5,700, were discovered 
at Tealby, near Rasen, co. Lincoln, in 
1807, (but 5127 of them were melted at 
the Tower,) and formed the subject of a 
memoir by Mr. Taylor Combe in the 18th 
volume of the Archeologia. They are 
generally badly minted, but made to cor- 
respond accurately in weight by clipping. 

A paper was read on the Coins of An- 
deda in Pisidia, communicated by H. P. 
Borrell, esq. of Smyrna. Two of these, 
of Marcus Aurelius and Julia Mamea, are 
in the_ British Museum; the third, of 
Tranquillina, is still in the writer’s pos- 
session. The former are figured, and the 
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paper printed, in the Numismatic Chroni- 
cle for July last. Mr. Borrell added that 

_two coins of Alexander Severus, publish- 
ed by Sestini, and classed by him to Perga 
in Pamphylia, also belong to Andeda. 

A note from Sir Henry Ellis, on cer- 
tain Coins formerly supposed to have 
been minted in Normandy by William 
the Conqueror, and engraved by Ducarel 
and other writers. These pieces are now 
known to be forgeries; they bear the le- 
gend IVLIOBINA. 

May 23. Read, a letter from Mr. 
Borrell, of Smyrna, describing a Coin of 
Artaxias, King of Armenia. This is of 
silver, the obverse a head of Germanicus 
Cesar, and the reverse Germanicus and 
Artaxias, represented as two youthful 
figures standing. (Engraved in Numism. 
Chron. for July.) 

Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account of some Roman coins 
recently found near Strood in Kent, in a 
field lying on the banks of the Medway, 
between that town and a farm called the 
Temple. During the excavations made 
in the autumn of the last and the spring 
of the present year, a variety of Roman 
remains, consisting of earthen vases, pa- 
tere, rings for the finger, and bracelets in 
bronze, ligule, beads of coloured glass, 
and jet ornaments, with several human 
skeletons, were found deposited at depths 
varying from two to four feet. Scattered 
here and there among the urns and skele- 
tons, were several hundred coins, chiefly 
of large, second, and small brass; there 
being not above half adozen specimens of 
denarii, and those in base metal. They 
extend from Antonia to Gratian, that is 
to say, to within thirty years of the recal 
of the Roman legions from Britain; with 
Hadrian the large brass are very nume- 
rous, as they are also of Antoninus Pius, 
and the emperors immediately sequent : 
the small brass are most plentiful of Ca- 
rausius, Allectus, and the Constantine fa- 
mily. The types were generally not re- 
markable ; with one exception, an unpub- 
lished Carausius, in small brass, bearing 
on its obverse, a figure of Capricorn to the 
right, and this legend, LEG. IIXX PRIMIG.; 
in exergue ML. which seems to show that 
the twenty-second legion, surnamed Pri- 
magenia, sided with Carausius in his as- 
sumption of the imperial power in Britain. 
(See the whole of Mr. Smith’s paper in 
the Numism. Chron. Oct. p 112.) 

June 27. The following papers were 
read : 

1. Anecdotes of the English Coinage, 
written by Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, 
temp. Charles I. (from the volume re- 
cently published by the Camden Society,) 
with illustrative notes by Mr. J. G. Ni- 
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chols, F.S.A. They relate to Farthing 
Tokens, the Dandy-pratts and Broad- 
faced Groats, the Ryals and Nobles, and 
the Harpers, or Irish Ninepence. (See 
this paper in the Numism. Chron. for 
October, p. 80.) 

2. On the currency of Ethiopia, by 
Mons. Thomson d’Abbadie. This cur- 
rency consists as well of foreign metallic 
coins as of unstamped money. The gold 
coins of Muhhammed Ali, English sove- 
reigns, and French coins of gold and sil- 
ver, are almost equally unknown on the 
Red Sea, although current everywhere 
throughout Egypt. Venetian sequins and 
money coined at Constantinople bear a 
premium ; but the grand medium of ex- 
change is the Austrian dollar, or species- 
thaler, worth 4s. 2d. at par. Those of 
Maria-Theresa are preferred to all others, 
because they bear a Queen’s head, which, 
as a female emblem, portends fecundity 
or increase of wealth ; but the point most 
regarded is the peculiar number and posi- 
tion of certain dots (themselves originally 
unmeaning) under the crown, in the 
shoulder knot, &c. The unstamped cur- 
rency of Ethiopia consists of glass beads, 
cotton-cloth, and salt. (See this paper in 
the Numismatic Chronicle for October, 
p. 65.) 

3. A description of two Cufic coins 
belonging to the reign of Bedru-d din 
Lala, or Léld, the sovereign of Mésul in 
the early part of the 13th century of the 
Christian era ; by G. C. R. (Printed ibid. 
p- 69.) 

4. Some historical documents relative 
to the Amelioration in the English Coin- 
age, A.D. 1560, communicated from the 
correspondence of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
&c. in the State Paper Office, by J. W. 
Burgon,’esq. (Printed in Numis. Chron. 
for July, p. 12.) 

5. On some cast coins of the Ptolemies, 
by Mr. Samuel Birch. 

July 18. This was the Anniversary 
Meeting, at which Edward Hawkins, esq. 
F.R.S. and S.A. was elected President in 
the room of Dr. Lee, whose term of office 
had expired. Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. and 
Professor H. H. Wilson, were elected 
Vice-Presidents ; Dr. Lee, Treasurer ; 
J. Y. Akerman, esq. and F. Hobler, esq. 
were re-chosen Secretaries; and W. D. 
Haggard, esq. Librarian. The Council 
for the present year are, C. F. Barnewell, 
esq. M.A., F.R.S. and S.A., John Bru- 
mell, esq.. Thomas Burgon, esq., J. D. 
Cuff, esq. F.S.A., Col. C. R. Fox, Ed- 
win Guest, esq., Col. Leake, F.R.S., 
J. W. Morrison, esq., John Gage Roke- 
wode, esq. F.R.S., Dir. S.A., Wm. Smee, 
esq., L. H. J. Tonna, esq.,and W. Wyon, 
esq. R.A., F.S.A. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 


Accounts concur in reporting the front 
presented by Cabrera as much more for- 
midable than could have been expected. 
He has established garrisons in eight 
strong mountain fortresses, and is pre- 
pared with three columns of attack, com- 
manded by himself, to fall upon the enemy 
wherever a weak point presents itself. 
The Supreme Junta have declared that 
they will not consider any act of Don 
Carlos renouncing his rights as valid, 
while he is in confinement. Cabrera has 
issued a proclamation to the inhabitants 
of Arragon and Valencia, stating that 
Espartero has endeavoured to influence 
him and his officers by bribes and pro- 
mises, but that he has treated his offers 
with the most perfect contempt, remind- 
ing him that there is but one Marotto in 
Spain. 

INDIA. 


The war in Afghanistan is at an end. 
British science and British intrepidity 
have triumphed over every obstacle.— 
After many long and harassing marches, 
and numerous privations in the outset, 
the army, under the command of Sir John 
Keane, advanced from Candahar, in the 
direction of Cabool, at the latter end of 
May. On the 2Ist of July it arrived 
before Ghuznee, a place of such great 
strength, from the natural position of its 
citadel, on an immense height, and so 
fortified by art, as to have been generally 
deemed impregnable—the works having 
received constant additions during the 
last thirty years, and being garrisoned by 
3,500 Afghan soldiers, under Mahomed 
Hyder Khan, a younger son of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, the ruler of the coun- 
try, and furnished with a commanding 
number of guns, and abundance of am- 
munition, stores, and provisions. Under 
the walls of this fortress the British 
forces bivouacked, keeping at bay the 
numerous enemies by whom they were 
in all directions menaced. Larly in the 
morning of the 23rd the army was in 
motion. The Cabool gate was blown 
in; and, to divert the attention of the 
garrison, a false attack was made on an 
opposite quarter by the Company's native 
troops. The tremendous fire of our 
artillery paralysed the enemy: and the 
English advanced guard, after a short 
but desperate struggle, won their way 


into the place. In two hours the gates 
of the citadel were forced; and within 
forty-eight hours of their first arrival 
before Ghuznee, the colours of her Ma- 
jesty’s regiments were waving in triumph 
on its heights. Prince Mahomed Hyder 
remains a prisoner of war in the British 
camp, after making his submission to 
the Shah, who spared his life at the in- 
tercession of the Commander-in- Chief. 
The King, Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk, 
was equally astonished and delighted at 
this gallant and glorious coup-de-main, 
which was achieved with the wonderfully 
small Joss of less than 200 men (only 18 
killed); whereas the victors had buried 
500 dead of the enemy, within a very 
few hours after the place fell into their 
hands. 

At the end of the month the army 
advanced towards Cabool, the Shah in 
person marching at the head of his native 
troops. Dost Mahomed Khun, the rebel 
chief, took up a position to cover the 
capital, with 13,000 men and 30 pieces 
of artillery. On the nearer approach of 
the British army, Dost Mahomed, find- 
ing the forces under his command com- 
pletely panic struck at the fall of Ghuz- 
nee, and disposed to throw themselves 
upon the mercy of the conquerors, fled 
precipitately with a small party of 600 
horsemen, which has since then been 
still further reduced by daily defections ; 
and a strong party was detached by Sir 
J. Keane in pursuit of him. Onthe 7th 
of August the Shah, having been joined 
by the troops who had thrown off the 
command of the insurgent chief. and by 
every person of rank and influence in the 
country, made a triumphant entrance into 
his capital. 

Besides this gratifying intelligence, 
we learn from the Bombay papers that 
the Rajah of Saturah, having been con- 
victed of a conspiracy against the British 
Power in India, has been deposed, and 
his brother Appa Sahib raised to the 
throne. As this Prince has no children, 
and is not allowed to adopt any, his 
dominions at his death will be annexed 
to the territory of the East India Com- 


pany. 
CIRCASSIA. 
A great check has been experienced by 


the Russians in their war with the Cir- 
cassians, General Grabbe having be- 
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sieged for three months the fortress of 
Akulko, had sent for a portion of the 
army of the Black Sea, consisting of the 
20th and 21st divisions of infantry, a large 
body of cavalry, and four batteries of ar- 
tillery, and commenced the assault on 
the morning of the lst of September. 
After the Russians had been four times 
repulsed with loss, the 20th division, 
which was commanded by General Ga- 
lafief, succeeded in penetrating into the 
fortress by a breach, and then began a 
sanguinary combat, which lasted until 
half-past eleven at night, at which time 
the Circassian garrison, yielding to su. 
perior numbers, fled under cover of the 
darkness, leaving 562 dead and 121 
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wounded, of whom the greater number 
were recognised to be deserters from the 
army of the Black Sea. The Russians 
lost in this affair 5.850 men in killed and 
wounded. At the moment when the 
Russian troops entered the fortress of 
Akulko, Schamadl, Chief of the Circassian 
tribe of the Tchertchenzes, came up with 
his cavalry, but arriving too late to relieve 
the place, he threw himself upon the 
Russian cavalry, which he defeated en- 
tirely, and took possession of twelve 
pieces of artillery, which they abandoned 
after having spiked them. The total 


loss of the Russians is estimated at 
13,000 men. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Postage.—The Lords of the Treasury 
have adopted an intermediate measure to 
bring into operation the mode of charging 
the letters by weight, previous to the 
entire reduction of the rate of postage to 
a uniform penny charge, pursuant to the 
recent Act 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 52. 

Their lordships are pleased to direct 
that all letters posted on or after the 5th 
of December next shall be subject to the 
following regulations. 

General Post letters shall be charged 
by weight, as follows :— 


1. Letters not exceeding 4 oz. one postage 


BPE: sab adeneiilecet do. 2 postages 
Do. . scorns 2804 de, 
DO. 22 000506:0's 3do.6 do. 


and so on, adding 2 postages for every 

oz. up to 16 ozs., beyond which no 

packets subject to postage shall be re- 
ceived, 

2. All single postage rates between places 
in the United Kingdom, which now 
exceed 4d., shall be reduced to that 
sum. Inferior rates to remain undis- 
turbed, but the letters to be charged by 
weight. Additional charges to which 
General Post letters are now liable, to 
cease, 

3. All letters and packets exceeding the 
weight of one ounce to be pre-paid, and 
delivered in at the windows ; if not so 
pre-paid and delivered, to be charged 
with double postage, 

Foreign letters and packet letters will 
be charged according to the preceding 
scale of weight. 

Letters to and from the British West 
Indies to be charged one shilling per 
single rate, the same charge to attach to 
letters from and to Gibraltar, Malta, and 
the Ionian Isles, conveyed by packets and 
not transmitted throngh France. 

All ship letters between parts of the 


United Kingdom, including the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man, to be charged 
by weight according to the rates charge- 
able on inland letters. Other ship letters 
to be charged by weight according to the 
foregoing scale, the single postage rate 
remaining as at present, and the inland 
rate being regulated as for inland letters. 


LONDON DISTRICT POST, INCLUDING SECOND 
AND THIRD DELIVERY. 


1, All Letters, if pre-paid, and not ex- 
ceeding half an ounce, to be charged one 
penny. 

All other Letters, namely, Paid Let- 
ters exceeding half an ounce, and those 
which are unpaid, to be charged with the 
present rates, 

2. The new scale of Postage by weight 
(with the above exception) does not apply 
to the Twopenny Post, the weight to be 
forwarded by the Twopenny Post to re- 
main as at present, viz. Four ounces. 

3. The 2d rate on General Post Let- 
ters to cease. No alterations with regurd 
to Newspapers. 

Nov. 4. A large body of Chartists, 
many thousands in number, well armed, 
headed by the well-known Mr, John 
Frost, late a magistrate of the place, 
marched into the town of Newport, co. 
Monmouth, from the hills, and com- 
menced a violent attack on the Westgate 
hotel, where the magistrates were sitting, 
After in vain remonstrating with the in- 
surgents, the Riot Act was read, and the be- 
sieged, which fortunately included a party 
of the 42nd foot, were compelled to fire 
upon the rioters, who fled in all direc- 
tions, leaving behind them a great quan- 
tity of arms, ten or eleven men killed, . 
and from thirty to forty wounded. Seve- 

ral of the special constables and soldiers 
were wounded, some of them severely. 
The Mayor, T. Phillips, esq. was shot in 
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thearmandhip. But for the firmness and 
promptitude of the authorities, the town of 
Newport would have become a heap of 
smoking ruins. It appears that, accord- 
ing to a preconcerted arrangement, on 
Saturday night (Nov. 2), the men began 
their march from the “hills” in the 
neighbourhood of Merthyr, &c. armed 
with muskets, pikes, crowbars, pickaxes, 
&c. dividing into various columns; one 
to attack Newport, another to keep in 
check the soldiers stationed at Brecon, 
while a third marched towards Monmouth 
to liberate Vincent, their former leader, 
from the gaol. After which they were 
unitedly to seize the whole of South 
Wales. With these purposes their march 
was continued, the rioters sacking the 
villages in their route, seizing the provi- 
sions, and compelling the whole of the 
adult male population to join them. At 
all the iron-works, &c. they blew out 
the furnaces. At four o’clock on Mon- 
day morning they halted in Tredegar- 
park, the seat of Sir Charles Morgan, 
Bart. where they waited for about two 
hours for the junction of another division 
from Pontypool and its neighbourhood. 
The junction having been made, they 
formed at about six o’clock into two di- 
visions, and marched into Newport, the 
one division marching down Stowhill, 


the other through Charles-street, and 
both joining in the centre of the main- 


street. On arriving at the Westgate 
Inn, they gave three cheers, and pro- 
ceeded to attack the house, where they 
were so effectually checked. Frost and 
several others have been committed to 
Monmouth gaol, and « special commission 
will be issued for their trial. On the 9th 
Nov. Lord Normanby addressed a letter 
to the Mayor of Newport, expressing her 
Majesty’s high approval of the conduct of 
the magistrates; and on the 13th Nov. 
his Lordship addressed another letter to 
the Mayor, Thomas Phillips, jun. esq. 
(whose term of office has now expired,) 
offering him, with her Majesty’s gracious 
sanction, the honour of knighthood. 

Nov. 23. Ata Council held at Buck- 
ingham Palace, her Majesty was pleased 
to declare her intention to ally herself in 
marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe 
Cobourg and Gotha. The whole of the 
Privy Council were summoned on this 
occasion, and there were eighty-five 
members present. 

Metropolitan Improvements. Ina Sup- 
plementary Gazette of the 6th Nov. there 
appear notices of the following applica- 
tions :—For a bill to authorise the Com- 
-missioners of Woods and Forests to make 
a new street near to the east end of Pic- 
cadilly, nearly in a direct line therewith 
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eastwards, to the west end of Long-acre, 
in a line with Coventry-street, across the 
north ends of Coventry-court, and Oxen- 
don-street, into Prince’s street, into the 
north-west corner of Leicester-square, in 
a direct line over Cranbourne-street to 
the junction of Long-acre with St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane. Also, for a new street from 
the north side of Long-acre, opposite 
Bow street, to Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury, coming out at Holborn, at or near 
Middle-row, and crossing into George- 
street, and Plumtree-street. Also, to 
widen and divert the north-east corner of 
King-street, Seven-dials. Also, to form 
a new street from the east end of Ox- 
ford-street, in nearly a direct line there- 
with, eastward of Holborn, near the south 
end of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 
Also, to form a new street near the Lon- 
don-docks, into Leman-street, and from 
thence ina north-west direction to the 
west front of Spitalfields church. There 
is further, an application for a bill for 
making a new street at or near Newgate- 
street, to terminate at the top of Bart- 
lett’s-buildings ; and also to form a via- 
duct or archway for the purposes of the 
act. There appears also a notice of a 
bill for redeeming the tolls on Waterloo, 
Southwark, and Vauxhall bridges, by au- 
thorising the appropriation of a sum of 
money, either out of the proposed con- 
tinuation of the existing duty of sixpence 
per ton on coals, or out of the county- 
rates of the counties adjoining. 

College for Civil Engineers. The new 
school for instruction in Civil Engineer- 
ing, now so important a profession, and 
becoming almost daily more so fron the 
great and extensive national and public 
undertakings now in progress, is going on 
very favourably. The directors have 
taken Gordon House, near Hampstead, 
a large establishment, which is fitting up 
for the reception of the college, which it 
is expected will be in active operation 
early in the spring. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the President, has given a dona- 
tion of 1,0007. towards its objects, and 
many presents have already been made 
to the library, and also models of ma- 
chinery and specimens for the museum. 
The candidates for the professorships are 
numerous. 

New Cuvurcues. 

Sept. 27. The chapel at Aston, near 
Bampton, co. Oxford, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of the diocese. It is a 
very excellent structure in the early En- 
glish style, from a design by Mr. Green- 
shields of Oxford, built by Messrs. Cow- 
ley and Lait. The service of plate for 
the communion, presented by Henry 
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Hippesley, esq. is a splendid gift; and the 
font, presented by the Rev. John Nel- 
son, is richly carved to match the style of 
the building. 

Oct. 1. The new church at Brad- 
shaw was consecrated by the Lord Bi- 
shop of Ripon, 

Oct. 12. The interesting ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stone of the 
first of the ‘‘ Ten Churches” in Birming- 
ham, took place at the intended site near 
Great Lister-street. The foundation- 
stone hears upon a brass plate the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘* This foundation-stone 
of St. Matthew’s Church, in the hamlet 
of Duddeston, and parish of Aston (the 
first of Ten Churches to be erected and 
endowed within the borough of Birming- 
ham by public subscription), was laid by 
the Right Hon. George Lord Calthorpe, 
assisted by the Right Rev. John Inglis, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, on 
the 12th day of October, in the episco- 
pate of the Right Rev. Robert James 
Carr, D.D. Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
and in the third year of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. mpcccxxxtx.” The 
Committee have adopted the plan of Mr, 
Thomas, of Leamington, and the church 
will be of the Early Decorated style of 
architecture, having a tower and spire of 
125 feet in height, with lancet windows 
in the side walls; the windows of the 
tower and chancel being finished with 
mullions and tracery heads, The roof 
will be of one span, with open-framed 
principals, and pierced spandrils and cor- 
bels to the side walls. 

Oct. 16. The Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol consecrated the new 
church and additional cemetery at Hors- 
ley, Gloucestershire; and afterwards, with 
about forty of the clergy and an equal 
number of the principal contributors, was 
entertained by the Rev. Samuel Lloyd, 
the vicar, to whose exertions the parish 
are chiefly indebted for this admired edi- 
fice: it is cruciform, built of fine white 
stone, by Messrs. Rickman and Hussey, 
in the old English style, to harmonize 
with the ancient tower; forming together 
a conspicuous ornament to the landscape, 
and by its outward form and internal ar- 
rangement a model of rural ecclesiastical 
architecture, and a real blessing to the 
poor, containing 536 free kneelings out 
of 1032. This, and the church at 
Stroud, consecrated the day before (see 
p. 532), afford room for nearly 2000 per- 
sons, and are the first fruits of the Glou- 
cester and Bristol Diocesan Church 
Building Association, which is about to 
commence another at Stroud. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, XII. 
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Oct. 24. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury consecrated the newly erected 
church at Stanmer, Sussex, the expense 
of which has been wholly defrayed by the 
Earl of Chichester. The style of the 
building is Gothic, and the interior is 
fitted-up with carved oak work. There 
are but few pews, and the free seats are 
very conveniently arranged. There is 
room sufficient to accommodate nearly 
three hundred persons. The exterior is 
built of flint and stone, having a well- 
proportioned spire ; and an excellent clock 
is fixed in the tower. 

Nov. 7. St. Peter's Church, South- 
wark, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester. This church stands a little 
to the right of the new street leading 
from Southwark-bridge southwards, at 
the back of the extensive premises of 
Messrs, Potts, the vinegar distillers, and 
is approached by a street newly built, 
and called, in honour of the present Bi- 
shop of Winchester, ‘* Sumner-street.” 
The church is Gothic, built of gray 
bricks, with stone mouldings, window- 
frames, &c. and will hold from 1000 to 
1200 persons, There are a great number 
of free sittings, and a vast number let at 
the rate of half-a-crown a year. There 
is an organ, and a gallery for the singers, 
and a bell-tower which is 100 feet high. 
The architectis Mr. Edmonds. Adjoin- 
ing this church are a range of lofty build- 
ings intended for the new Grammar School 
of St. Saviour, and corresponding with 
the architecture of the church. The old 
school house, opposite the ancient church 
of St. Saviour, is to be pulled down, and 
the site will be devoted to the enlarge- 
ment of the Borough Market. The church 
has been erected by the trustees of the 
late Mrs. Hyndman’s bounty, at an ex- 

ense of about 6,000/; the new school 
ouses will cost about as much more, 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


HAYMARKET. 


Oct. 31. Sir Lytton Bulwer produced 
another play, ‘‘ The Sea Captain; or, 
the Inheritance.”? Like the other dramas 
from the same hand, it is a play of one 
part. Norman, the hero, was personated 
by Macready. It was greeted with great 
applause throughout. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


Nov. 4, Sheridan Knowles’s new play 
of ** Love” was produced, and received 
with unequivocal success, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 21. George William Lord Lyttleton to 
be Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Worcester. 

Oct. 25. Adm. Sir H. W. Bayntun, K.C.B. 
to be G.C.B., Rear-Adm. Samuel Pym and 
Major-Gen. Sir John B. Savage, Knt. to be 
K.C.B., and Capt. J. W. Deans Dundas, R.N. 
to be C.B.—S8ist Foot, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Chichester to be Lieut.-Col. 

Oct. 26. Col. John Hare, C.B. to be Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Eastern Division of the 
ay of Good Hope. 

ov. 1. Scots Fusilier Guards ; brevet Col. 
Wm. Drummond to be Major; brevet Major 
W. F. Snell to be Captain and Lieut.-Col.—85th 
Foot ; brevet Major W.T. Hunt to be Major. 
88th Foot, Capt. Sir W. P. Gallway, Bart. to be 
Major.—Stewart Henry Paget. esq.to be one 
of the Grooms of her Majesty’s Privy Chamber 
in Ordinary. 

Nov.5. Henry Tuffnell, esq. to be one of 

the Lords of the Treasury. 
_ Nov. 7. George Brookes Kemp, of Goodyers, 
in Hendon, Middlesex, gent. (heretofore 
Brookes) to continue to use the name and 
arms of Kemp. 

Nov.14. John Webster Wood, of Guillard’s 
Oak, in Midhurst, Sussex, esq. (second son of 
Geo. Watson Wood, late of London, merchant, 
and grandson of John Webster Wood, late of 
Hollyhall, co. York, gent. by Sarah, sister of 
George Watson, of Old Malton-abbey, co. York, 
esq.) to take the name and arms of Watson 


only. 

Noe. 15. 38d Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord Chas. S. Manners to be Colonel ; 11th 
Dragoons, Major-Gen. Philip cm to be Co- 


lonel.—Viscount Ebrington to be Lord Lieute- 
nant and Custos Rotulorum of the County of 
Devon, vice his father Earl Fortescue.—The 
Rev. John Molesworth, of Clowance, Vicar of 
Crowan, co. Cornwall, out of respect to his 
maternal ancestors, to take the surname of 
St. Aubyn after Molesworth, and bear the 
arms of St. 7 in the first quarter. 

Nov. 18. Hugh Penfold, of Cissbury, Sussex, 
- in compliance with the will of his mater- 
nal uncle, Richard Wyatt, of Courtwick and 
Arundel, esq. to take the name of Wyatt only, 
and bear the arms of Wyatt in the first 
quarter. 

Nov. 20. The Hon. Chas. Spencer Cowper 
to be Sec. of Legation at Florence. 

Nov. 21. The Earl of Erroll, K.T., G.C.H. 
& - Lord Steward of her Majesty’s House- 

old. 

Nov. 22. 74th Foot, brevet Major W. W. 
Crawley to be Major.—Unattached, Capt. E.N. 
Macready to be Major.—Lt.-Col. John Gur- 
wood to be Dep.-Lieut. of the Tower of London; 
Capt. J. H. Bainbrigge to be Fort Major and 
Adjutant of Guernsey. 


NAVAL Promotions. 


To be Captain, Robert Cragie, late of Scout.— 
To be Commander, A. Kellett, late of Brisk. 
—Appointments, Captain, Thomas Bouchier 
to the Blond.—Commanders, J. R. Hall to 
the Wanderer ; Watkins and Westbrook to 
the Coast Guard. 


EcctestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Randall Ward, to be Senior Chaplain and 
acting Archdeacon at Bombay. 
Rev. H. Jenkyns, to be a Prebendary of Dur- 


ham. 
Rey. R. N. Adams, Rempstone R. Notts. 
Rey. G. R. Anstey, Wilsden P.C. York. 
Rev. H. W. J. Beauchamp, Monks’ Risborough 
R. co. Buckingham. : 
Rey. C. P. Bragge, Chilton Cantiloe R. Som. 
Rev. B. E. Bridges, Holywell V. Oxford. 
Rev. J. F. Cole, Kirdford V. Sussex. 
Rev. — Currie, Dearham V. Cumberland. 
Rey. Jackson Delmar, Swalclitfe R. Kent. 
Rev. Wm. B. Delmar, Elmstone R. Kent. 
Rev. J. W. D. Dundas, Ramsbury V. Wilts. 
Rev. C. Dunne, Eldersfield V. Wore. 
Rev. J. Garbett, Upton Bp. V. Heref. 
Rev. A. Gatty, Ecclesfield V. York. 
Hon. and Rev. F. Grey, Gateshead R. Durham. 
Hon. and Rev. C. A. Harris, Shaftesbury R. 
Dorset. 
. W. W. Hoare, Staleybridge P.C. Lanc. 
y. John Hughes, ‘fregaron V. co. Monm. 
. R. Ingram, Giggleswick V. York. 
y. D. T. Jones, Liandewi Velfrey R. Brecon. 
. W. B. Kempson, Stoke r=" R. Heref. 
. F. G. Le Mann, Merton R. Norf. 
.G.W. rece Kinlet V. Salop. 
Rev. W. L. A. Parker, Wednesfield P.C. Wol- 
verhampton, co. Stafford. 
Rev. W. Powell, Lianbister V. co. Radnor. 
Rev. W. Pridden, Broxted V. Essex. 
Rev. S. Rundle, St. Aubyn’s Ch. Devonport. 
Rev. John Shafto, Brancepeth R. Durham. 
Rev. L. A. Sharpe, Tackley R. co. Oxf. 
Rev. H. M. Sherwood, White Ladies’ Aston V, 
co. Worcester. 
Rey. G. Tyndall, Lapworth R. Warw. 
Rev. H. G. Walsh, Leckhampton new church, 
near Cheltenham. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. Gerrard Andrewes to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 
Rey. H. E. Fryer to the Duke of Richmond. 
Rev. J. L. Walton to Lord Lovat. 
Rey. W. F. Wharton to the Earl of Zetland. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Dr. Lister to be Physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, vice Dr. Roots; and Dr. Barber to 
be Assistant Physician. 

Rev. Canon Morgan to be Master of St. Ethel- 
bert’s Hospital, Hereford. 

Rev. W. North, M.A. of Jesus coll. Oxf. to be 
Professor and Tutor of St. David’s college ; 
the Rev. D.T. Jones to be Professor of the 
Welsh Language. 

Rev. A. Rigg, B.A. to be Principal of the 
Chester Diocesan Training School. 

Rey. J. S. Brewer, M.A. to be Classical Tutor 
and Librarian of King’s college, London. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 6. At the Under Secretary’s Lodge, 
Pheenix-park, Dublin, Mrs. Drummond, a 
dau.—15. At Whatcroft-hall, Cheshire the 
wife of G. Shakerley, esq. a son.——The wife 
of Henry Hippisiey, esq. of Lamborne-place, 
Berks, a son.—17. At Myton-house, Warw. 
the wife of C. M. Caldecott, esq. a dau,——At 
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the house of Henry Hall, esq. Upper Harley-st. 
the Hon. Mrs. Hall, a son.—18. At Ampt- 
hill, the wife of Andrew Hamilton, esq. a son 
and heir.—20. At the Castle, Parsonstown, 
Viscountess Oxmantown, a dau.——-At White- 
hall-gardens, the Duchess of Buccleuch, a son. 
——At the Node, the wife of F. Harford, esq. 
a dau.——21. At lehurst, near Southamp- 
ton, the Countess of Cavan, a son and heir. 
—At Slough, the wife of Sir John Herschel, 
Bart. a dau. ——— 23. At Strathallan Castle, 
Perthshire, the wife of the Hon. W. Drum- 
mond, a son and heir.——At Sudbrook-park, 
Surrey, Lady Louth, a dau.——At Ilfracombe, 
the wife of R. ag esq. a son.——24. At 
Williamstrip-park, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of Sir Michael H. Hicks Beach, Bart. a dau. 
—25. At Cheltenham, the wife of James 
Hunter Hulme, esq. a dau.— 29. At Wilton- 
house, the Countess of Clanwilliam, a son. 
—30. At Ramsgate, the wife of the Hon. 
Charles Langdale, M.P. a dau.—Lately. At 
Frankfort, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Bridgeman, a dau.——In_ Whitehall- 
are Lady Rennie, a dau.——The wife of 
lajor-Gen. Webster, a son.——At Wear Gil- 
ford, the wife of the Hon. G. R. W. Trefusis, 
R.N.a son.——At East Sheen, the widow of A. 
H. Poulett Thomson, esq. ason.——At Swords, 
the Hon. Mrs. Howard, a son.——At Ham 
Court, Wore. Mrs. H. Shirley, a son.—In 
Gloucester-place, Lady Helena Cooke, a dau. 

Nov. 6. At Dale-park, Sussex, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Gascoigne, a dau.——7. At Bices- 
ter-house, Viscountess Chetwynd, a son.—— 
8. At Childwick Bury, near St. Alban’s, the 
wife of Joshua Lomax, esq. a son and heir. 
—-At Cambridge, the wife of Ambrose Wm. 
Hall, esy. of St. Peter’s college, a dau.——10. 
At Easton-lodge, the Hon. Mrs. Capel, a son. 
—ll. The wife of the Rev. H. C. Legh, of 
High Legh, Cheshire, a son and dau.—12. 
In Connaught-place West, Lady Freeling, a 
son.—13. At Hillingdon-house, the wife of 
Capt. G. Campbell, Grenadier Guards, a son. 
—l4. At Blyth-hall, the wife of W.S. Dug- 
dale, esq. M.P. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 12. In West Australia, Henry Mort- 
lock, third son of Edward 8S. Ommaney, esq. 
of Bedford, to Elizabeth Capel, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Wm. Marchant Bussell, of 
Portsea, Hants. 

July 11. At Belleville, Upper Canada, Lieut.- 
Col. the Baron de Rottenburg, commanding at 
Belleville, to Louisa-Mary, eldest dau. of 
George Neville Ridley, esq. 

24. At Calcutta, Welby B. Jackson, esq. 
Commissioner of Moorshedabad, brother to 
Sir Keith Jackson, Bart., to Maria, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. D’Aguilar. 

Sept. 17. At Hackney, William Deane Bath, 
esq. of Bridgewater, to Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Peter Guillemard, esq. of Reading. 
——aAt Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire, the 
Rey. D. T, Knight, M.A. to Harriet, dau. of 
the late W. Whitworth, esq. of Bedford.—— 
At Lyons, Ireland, the Hon. Edward Lawless, 
son of Lord Cloncurry, to Miss Kirwan, dau. 
and heiress of John Kirwan, esq. of Castle 
Hacket, co. Galway. 

18. At St. og D. H. D. Burr, esq. 
M.P., of Gayton, Heref. to Anne-Margaretta, 
only dau. of the late Capt. E. Scobell, R.N. of 
Poltair House, Cornw.——At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Comm. R. F. Cleaveland, R.N. 
to Sophia, fifth dau. of the late Rev. Herbert 
Okeley, D.D.—— At Walcot, Bath, John- 
Wroughton, son of late Major Harrison, Roy. 
Art., to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
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Rear-Adm. Master.——At ere Suffolk, 
the Rev. Henry W. Lloyd -A. Vicar of 
Cholsea, and Rector of Moulsford, Berks, son 
of the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, M.A., Rector of 
Sacombe, Herts, to Georgiana, dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Etough, D.D. Rector of Claydon. 
——At Feltham, Percival Perkins, esq. of 
Usworth-place, co. Durham, to Eden, second 
dau. of George Thackragh, ~" 

19. At Wilton, the Hon. Thomas Vesey, 
eldest son of Viscount De Vesci, to the La 
Emma Herbert, youngest dau. of the late Ear 
of Pembroke.——At Eccles, Lanc. by his 
father the Rev. — Marsden, Vicar, the Rev. W. 
B. Marsden, M.A. Vicar of St. John’s, Chester, 
to Frances, dau. of Geo. Gardner, esq. of the 
Priory, Pendleton.—At Lexden, Essex, Geo. 
Hanson, esq. of Woburn-place, to Charlotte, 
Douglas, eldest dau. of late Charles Round, 
esq. of Birch Hall.——At Ecclesfield, near 
Sheffield, William Rose, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Martha, third dau. of the late Hall 
Overend, esq.——At Chester, John Mills Pro- 
byn, esq. M.D., to Katherine, youngest dau. 
of the late John Brine, M.D. of Cavendish-sq. 
——aAt Rotherhithe, William Murdoch, M.D., 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of David Beatson, esq. 
——At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Thomas, 
eldest son of Thomas Gribble, esq. of Stock- 
well, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of William 
Cook, esq. of Clapham-rise.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq., Robert Perceval Maxwell, esq. 
of Finnebrogue, Down, to Helena, only dau. 
of William Moore, esq. of Moore Hill, Water- 
ford.——At Dublin, Thomas Ward, esq. of Bel- 
fast, to Harriette, youngest dau. of Gen. 
Hojel, Aide-de-Camp to the Prince of Orange 

20. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, R. W. 
H. Jones, esq. son of late Col. Jones, of 
Nanah, Wexford, to Sarah-Anne, only dau. of 
the late W. Hayes, esq. of Knighton Park, 
Dorset. 

21. At Kilnasum, Charles Henry Monsell, 
esq. second son of the Archdeacon of Derry. 
to Harriet, third dau. of the late Sir Edward 
O’Brien, Bart. of Dromoland, Clare.——At 
Pinner, Middlesex, George Russell Nixon, esq. 
to Rosalie Adelaide, youngest dau. of the late 
John Dongan, esq. 

23. Charles, eldest son of Sir Charles 
Wolseley, Bart. of Wolseley Hall, Staff. to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Nicholas 
Selby, esq. of Acton House, Middlesex.—— 
At Frankfort, T. J. Langley, esq. son of Capt. 
Langley, of Cardiff, Glamorganshire, to Emily, 
dau. of H. C. Berkeley. esq. 

24. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Samuel 
A. —-> esq. of Bolton, America, to Julia, 
only dau. of the Hon. Daniel Webster, of Bos- 
ton, senator of the United States.——At Ken- 
wyn, Charles Barham, esq. M.D. of Truro, to 
Caroline, second dau. of Clement Carlyon, 
esq. M.D.——At Bodmin, Capt. Harry H. 
Watts, 26th Madras Inf., eldest son of Colonel 
Watts, to Charlotte, third surviving dau. of 
James Kempthorne, esq.——At St. Pancras, 
the Rev. W. M. Wright, to Jannetta-Susan, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. F. Goddard, Ling- 
wood, Norfolk.—— William Dickinson, esq. 
of Bexley, to Jane-Dorothea, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Richard Warde, of Yalding, and Rec- 
tor of Ditton, Kent.——At Walmer, H. D. 
Barton, esq. of Exeter, Solicitor, (son of the 
late Adm. ton,) to Margaret, widow of Jas. 
Webster, esq. of Shoulden Lodge, Deal.——At 
Hamburgh, John Howel Davies, esq. of Titten- 
hurst Park, Sunning Hill, to Emma, third 
dau. of the late Francis Laking, esq. of 
Putney. 

25. At Hilborough, Norfolk, the Rev. C. C. 
Bartholomew, Incumbent of St. James’s, Exe- 
ter, to Fanny-Theresa, second dau. of the 
Rey, John Doliguon, Rector of Hilborough, 
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26. At Buxton, William Lacon Childe, esq. 
of Kenlet, Shropshire, to Barbara-Denise, dau. 
of the late Thomas Giffard, . of Chilling- 
ton, Staff ——At Twickenham, George, second 
son of Richard Tattersell, esq. of Hyde Park- 
corner, to Helen, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Pritchard, esq. of Knightsbridge.——At Wo- 
king, Thomas Gullan, esq. of Great Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, to Lucy, second dau. of 
the late Rev. H. J. Sydenham.——At Desert- 
Serges, B. 8. Browne, esq. barrister-at-law, of 
Dublin, to Amelia-Juliana, = dau. of 
the late R. H. Strong, esq. of Tiverton.——At 
Hawkeshead, Lanc. the Rev. George Kennard, 
A.M. third son of the late John Kennard, esq. 
of Clapham Common, to Mary-Jannette, only 
child of John Jackson, esq of Lancaster.— 
At Ledbury, Heref. the R. W. Eyton, second 
surviving son of the late Rev. John Eyton, 
Vicar of Wellington, and Rector of Eyton, 
Salop, to Mary-Klizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. James Watts, Vicar of Ledbury. 

28. At Hindlip, Worc. R. More O’Ferrall, 
esq. M.P., to Matilda, third dau. of Viscount 
Southwell.— At Trinity church, Brompton, 
John B. Bergne, esq. of yo me to Re- 
becca, only dau. of Thomas Gibbs, esq.— 
At St. Pancras, Edward Corbould, esq. 0 
Southampton-st., to Fanny-Jemima, second 
dau. of Charles Heath, esy. of Seymour-pl. 
——At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Robert Beauchamp, B.A., to Alicia, widow of 
the Rev. W. Ryder, of Hendon. 

30. At Bedininster, Henry Perin Steele, 
esq. to Ann, relict of Harvey Ekins Way, esq. 
2d dau. and coh of the late J. B. Russell, esq. 

Oct. 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Dr. 
Lewis, surgeon of the 4th regt. to Anne-Ra- 
chel, only dau. of Capt. Enoch, 23rd Fusiliers. 
——At Loughton, Essex, the Rev. William 
Watson, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Waltham, 
to Eliza, only dau. of Charles Lane, esq.—— 
——At islington, Richard Window, esq. of 
Fingest House, near Henley-on-Thames, to 
Emma, third dau. of the late John Oxtoby, 
esq. of Mitcham.——At Wakefield. the Rev. 
Rich. Newlove, Vicar of Thorner, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Edward Sykes, esq. 

2. At St. John’s, ag ay Henry Rose Al- 
port, esq. of Islington, to Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of the late Alex. Parker, esq. of Great 
Warley-hall, Essex.——At St. George’s, Han.- 
sq. Dr. Morton, Fellow of the Royal College of 

ysicians, to Miss Payne, of Portman-place. 
——Reginald Curteis, esq. of Windmill-hill, 
Sussex, to Mary Frances, eldest dau. of Law- 
rence Reynolds, esq. of Paxton-hall. 

3. At Holybourn, Hants, the Rev. Thomas 
Bissland, Rector of Hartley Maudait, Hants, 
to Christiana Grace Turnour, dau. of the late 
Rey. J. G. Gibson, Rector of Llanthewvy Skir- 
rid, Monm., and Curate of Holybourn.—— At 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham, T. F. Cooke, esq. 
A.M., second son of W. Cooke, M.D. of Hast- 
ings, Sussex, to Hester-Elizabeth, dau. of Wil- 
liam Reade, esq., late of Camberwell.—At 
Ealing, Peter Brames Hall, esq. of Cadogan- 
place, son of the late John Hall, esq. Dartford, 
to Jane, second dau. of Thomas Farmer, esq. 
of Gunnersbury-house, Middlesex.—--At Great 
Berkhampstead, Herts, John Noble Clough, 
esq. of Alveley, near Bridgenorth, to Sarah, 
second daughter ;—and Henry Kennedy, esq. 
son of John Kennedy, esq. of Eltham, to Emily, 
third dau. of the Rev. Thomas Du Pré, Rector 
of Willoughby, Linc.——At St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, William Hinton, esq. of Greenhill- 
house, Wilts, to Mary, eldest dau. of Robert 
Wallas, esq. of Madeira. ——At Middleton, 
near Beverley, Henry Justice, esq. of Hinstock, 
Salop, to Louisa-Anne, dau. of Alex, Radford, 
esq. of Kirkhill, near Derby. 
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5. At Upper Chelsea, the Vicomte de Cha- 
bannes, to Grace, third dau. of the late John 
Maitland, esq. of Eccles, co. Dumfries——At 
Winkfield, James Birrell Birnie, esq. to Mar- 
tha-Caroline, dau. of Capt. Taylor, late of 
Royal Horse Guards, Blue.—At Marylebone, 
Capt. George Croasdaile, to Margaret, eldest 
dau. of James Henderson, esq., late Consul- 
gen. for Colombia. 

7. At Paris, Alex. C. Dawson, esq. eldest son 
of the late Adm. Dawson, of Carrickfergus, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Richard Gresley, 
esq. late of Meriden, co. Warwick. 

8. At Wellington, the Rev. Robert Gardiner, 
pane son of Robert Gardiner, esq. of Wel- 

isford-house, Som. to Augusta - Elizabeth, 

second dau. of J. R. H. Jackson, esq.——By 
his father, the Rev. Robert Rolfe, Rector of 
Cockley Cley, Norfolk, the Rev. Robert Rose 
Rolfe, B.A. to Harriet-Anne, second dau. of 
the late Robert Child, esq. of —_ oo? 

9. At St. Ives, Hants, the Rev. Henry 
Hayton, B.A. to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
C. J. Baines, M.A. Vicar of St. Ives.——The 
Rey. Frederick Myers, M.A. Fellow of Clare- 
hall, Camb. to Fanny, youngest dau. of T.C. 
Lucas Calcraft, esq. of Ancaster. 

10. At Beaumaris, Hugh Beaver, esq. of 
Glyngarth, Anglesea, tu Isabella-Janet, third 
dau. of Sir Duncan Campbell, Bt. of Barial- 
dine and Glenure, Argylshire.——At Beagor, 
John Benjamin Lee, > of Dean’s-yard, West- 
minster, to Amelia- ridget, fourth dau. of 
Charles Knyvett, esq. of Sonning, Berks.—— 
At Cheshunt, Richard Arabin, esq. only son of 
Mr. Serjeant Arabin, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Sir Henry Meux, Bart. of Theobald’s- 

rk.— At Paris, William Houstown, esq., 
ate Capt. 10th Hussars, to Matilda-Fraser, 
dau. of Edw. Jesse, esq. of Hampton Court. 
—Francis H. Goldsmid, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Louisa-Sophia, daughter of M. A. Golds- 
mid, esq. of Gloucester-place. . 

12. At Brighton, the Rev. G. Maddison, 
Vicar of All Saints, Cambridge, to Jane, young- 
est dau. of the late R. Philpott, esq. of Chi- 
chester.——At Boulogne-sur-Mer, at the Hotel 
de Ville, Le Vicomte D’Argeavel, to Charlotte- 
Sarah, only child of Capt. Nicholson, and 

rand-dau. of Hugh Perry, esq.-—At Brighton, 

enry, eldest son of Henry Alexander, hee of 
Cork-st. to Isabella-Maria, dau. of the lateGeo. 
Brummell, esq. 

15. At Newington, the Rev. George Weight, 
Curate of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, 
to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. L. 
Mansel, Rector of Cosgrove, Northptsh.—— 
At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Richard Croft, 
youngest son of the late Sir Richard Croft, 

art. to Charlotte-Leonora, elder dau. of late 
Lt.-Col. Russell, Madras Cay. At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. the Right Hon. T. F. Lewis, 
to Marianne, only surviving dau. of the late 
John Ashton, esq.—At Gibraltar, the Hon. 
Dudley Pelham, son of the Karl of Yarborough, 
to Madalena, second dau. of Sir J. G. Sinclair, 


rt, 

16. At Waltham, George Smith Thornton, 
esq. of Marden-hill, Herts, to Agnes, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Pole, of Waltham-place, 
Berks.—At Swineshead, Linc. Thos. Webs- 
ter,esq. M.A. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Elizabeth- 
Ann, didest dau. of Richard Calthorp, esq. 

17. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. James 
Johnson Baines, esq. of Ludlow, to Isabella 
Jessy, third dau. of the late K. F. Mackenzie, 
esq. of Montagu-st. The Rev. Thomas 
Yard, incumbent of Red-hill, Hants, second 
son of T. Yard, esq. of Bucklands, i W., to 
Mary Johnstone, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Bevan, esq. of Devonshire-place—— 
At St. Leonard’s, enry Taylor, esq. of the 
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Colonial-oftice, to the Hon. Theodosia Alice 
Spring-Rice, youngest dau. of Lord Monteagle. 
—-At All Souls, Marylebone, John Edwardes 
Lyall, esq. to Julia, youngest dau. of the late 
S. Davis, esq. of Portland-place.—— At St. 
James’s Church, George Price, esq. son of 
the late Sir Rose Price, tt) Sven wetens Corn- 
wall, to the Hon. Emily Valentia Plunkett, 
only dau. of Lord Dunsany. 

21. At Thurles, Henry Penton, esq. of Pen- 
tonville, to Eliza-Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Major Lan ley, of Brittas Castle, Tipperary. 
— At St. Marylebone, Major-Gen. Clelland, 
to Sarah-Elizabeth Ward, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Presant. 

22. At Paris, M. le Vicomte de Belle-Isle, 
Capitaine-comm. au 10e Reg. de Dragons, to 
Madelina-Augusta, third daughter of the late 
Richard Orlebar, esq. of Hinwick-house, Beds. 
— At Northaw, Herts, Thomas Kemble, esq. 
of Runwell, Essex, to Laura, third dau. of the 
late Wm. Le Blanc, esq.——At Hanmer, Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr, brother of the Marquess 
of Lothian, to Miss Hanmer, sister of Sir John 
Hanmer, Bart.—At Faling, the Rev. Edw. 
Ravenshaw, Rector of West Kington, Wilts, to 
Jemima-Charlotte, third dau. of John Ibbot- 
son, esq. —-At St. George’s, Han.-sq. J. M. 
Hankin Turvin, esq. of en ge Herts, 
to Caroline-Jane, third dau. of Benj. Travers, 
err Peterborough, the Rev. John Reid, 
B.A. of St. John’s Coll. Camb. to Fanny, eldest 
dau. of W. G. Porter. esq,——At Bishopwear- 
mouth, Joseph Seaton, esq. of Burton-cres- 
cent, surgeon, third son of the Rev. W. Sea- 
ton, Rector of Lampeter Velfry, Pemb. to 


Sarah-Ellen, third dau. of John Spence, esq. 
23. At Sonning, Berks, the Rev. W. L. Jar- 
rett, M.A. to Marianne Wightwick, youngest 
dau. of the late J. W. Knightley, esq of Off- 
— Bury, Warwicksh.— At Bedford, G. 


W. Andrews, esq. of Sudbury, Suffolk, to Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the Rev. Dr. Brereton.— 
At Windsor, the Rev. Thomas Pope, B.A. 
Vicar of Christchurch, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, to Margaret Anne, only daughter of 
W. Legh, esq.—aAt St. Luke’s, Chelsea, W. 
L. Browne, esq. grandson of the late Rev. Dr. 
Browne, Principal of Marischal ore Aber- 
deen, to Harriot Mary, eldest dau. of G. Blyth, 


esq. 

24. At Middlewich, the Rev. Comyns 
Tucker, Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s Coll. 
Camb. to Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Tarleton, esq.—At Cork, W. West- 
wood Chafy, esq. of Conington-house, Camb. 
only child of the Rev. Dr. Chafy, Master of 
Sidney Sussex Coll. Camb. to Annette, dau. of 
the Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross.--— 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, George Bogle, 
esq. of Rosemont, Ayrshire, to Janet, dau. of 
Archibald Buchanan, esq. of Catrine Bank. 
—At Peterborough cathedral, by the Lord 
Bishop, the Rev. Marsham Argles, M.A. his 
Lordship’s Domestic Chaplain, to Margaret 
Julia, the younger daughter of his Lordship. 
——At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Peckham, 
Samuel Driver, esq. of Vassal-road, North 
Brixton, to Jane, widow of Joshua Hill, esq. 
of Limerick, eldest dau. of the late Sheldon 
Dudley, esq. of Mount —) co. Tipperary. 
——At Edinburgh, the Rev. J. H. Gurney, of 
Lutterworth, eldest son of the Hon. Mr. Baron 
Gurney, to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Grey, Minister of St. Mary’s, Edin- 


— 

. At Salisbury, Richard Cove Randall, 
esq. of Hans-place, Sloane-st. to Elizabeth- 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late John Hallatt, 
esq. of Lower Wallop, Hants.——Henry Wil- 
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pray | Legard, esq. to Charlotte-Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of Henry Willoughby, of Berdsall. 
——At Prestbury, near Cheltenham, T. H. 
Franks, esq. Capt. 10th Inf. to Matilda, widow 
of Rev. W. Fletcher, of Chesterfield. 

28. At Dublin, Lieut. i hegy | W. Battley, 
64th Reg. to eee, relict of James Magill, 
esq. of Fairview-house, Donegal. 

29. At Glenmoriston, Inverness-shire, W. 
Unwin, esq. to Jane, eldest dau. of J. Murray 
Grant, esq. of Glenmoriston and Moy.——At 
East Grinsted, Sussex, Charles-Nairn Hastie, 
jun. esq. to Mary, second dau. of Edward 
Cranston, esq. of East Court. At Ufford, 
Suffolk, Henry-Fred. Alston, esq. fourth son 
of the late T. Alston, esq. of Odell Castle, Beds. 
to Jane, second dau. of Alex. Nicholson, esq. 
late of East Court, Charlton Regis, Glouc. and 
formerly Capt. 2d Life Guards. —At Newbury, 
the Rev. Robert C. Gazely, to Augusta-Ellen, 
dau. of John Alexander, esq. coroner for Berks, 
and grand-dau. of the late Joseph Hocken, 
esq. of Falmouth. 

30. At Llanfair Dyffryn Clwydd, James 
Goodrich, esq. eldest son of W. Goodrich, esq. 
of Maisemore-court, Glouc. to Mary, only child 
of Major Miles Wynn, of Evarth-house, Denb. 
——At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Gen. J. P. Hen- 
derson, Minister from Texas, to Frances, 
— daughter of John Cox, esq. of Philadel- 
phia. 

31. At Ipswich, the Rev. W. Darby, Rector 
of Riddiesworth, Norf. to Mary, fourth dau. of 
the late John Woodcock, esq. of Halesworth. 

Lately. The Rev. John Matthews, Vicar of 
Wetwang, Yorkshire, to Eliza, dau. of the late 
Nath. Mason, esq. of Gamston, Notts.——At 
Bromley, Kent, Capt. Vidal, R.N. to Sarah- 
Antoinette, dau. of Henry Veitch, esq. of Ma- 
deira.——At Summerfield-house, near Edin- 
burgh, W. Carr Foster, esq. of John-st. Bed- 
ford-row, to Mary, widow of Col. Campbell, of 
Underhills.——At Plymouth, Louis G. Waldon, 
esq. of Great bmw cousin of Lord Clin- 
ton, to Maria, dau. of the late Wm. Bayley, esq. 
——At Kennington, M. A. Goldsmid, esq. of 
Gloucester-place, to Sarah, dau. of the late 
Joseph Montefiore, a 

Nov. 2. At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. Charles 
Evanson, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
R. M. Payne, esq. 

4. At Hoxton, Henry C. Faulkner, esq. 
Lieut. 2d Royals, to Rosalinda, dau. of Sam. 
Morewood, esq. of Dublin. 

6. At the Catholic chapel, Spanish-place, 
Thomas Weld Blundell, esq. second son of 
Joseph Weld, esq. of Lulworth castle, Dorset- 
shire, to Theresa-Mary, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Vaughan, — of Courtfield, Monm. 

7. At Myrtleville-house, Carrigaline, Cork, 
Thomas Rochford, esq. of Cork, a Director of 
the National Bank of Ireland, to Stephanie- 
Anne, second dau, of Major James Fagan, late 
of Bengal Army. 

12, At Camberwell, Rey. W. E. Sims, Rector 
of West Bergholt, to Miss Fairfax, of Peck- 
ham Rye. At Ryde, I. W. Walter Richard, 
only son of Mr. and Lady Georgiana Barnes, 
to Christiana-Isabella, eldest dau. of the late 
4 Douglas Willan, esq. of T'wyford-abbey, 
Midd. 

14. At Woolton-hill, T. Lloyd, esq. M.D. of 
Ludlow, to Lydia, dau. of R. Tench, esq. 

16. At Arbroath, Capt. Henry Vibart Glegg, 
of the E. I. Serv. to Mary Gleig, eldest dau. of 
the late Patrick Anderson, esq. of Arbroath. 

19. At St. Olave, Hart-st. Henry R. Dennys, 
> 20th Bengal In. to Angela Hinxman, dau, 
of James Lardner, esq. of Dusseldorf. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duxe or Beprorp, K.G. 

Oct. 20. At the Doune of Rothiemur- 
chus, Perthshire, aged 73, the Most Noble 
John Russell, sixth Duke of Bedford and 
Marquess of Tavistock (1694), tenth 
Earl of Bedford (1550), and Baron Rus- 
sell of Cheneys, co. Bucks (1539), eighth 
Baron Russell of Thornhaugh, co. North- 
ampton (1603), and fifth Baron Howland 
of Streatham, co. Surrey (1695); K. G.; 
a Privy Councillor; LL.D., F.S.A., 
F.L.S., Vice-President of the Society 
of Arts, Patron of the Russell Institution, 
a Director of the British Institution, &c. 


c. 

Jolin Duke of Bedford was born on 
the 6th July, 1766, the second son of 
Francis Marquess of Tavistock, by Lady 
Elizabeth Keppel, fifth daughter of Wil- 
liam- Anne second Earl of Albemarle. 

He was first returned to Parliament, 
for Tavistock, on a vacancy which occurred 
by the death of the Right Hon. Richard 
Rigby, in April 1788, and he continued 
to sit for that borough until his accession 
to the peerage. 

During the lifetime of his first wife, 
who died in 1801, the Duke lived chiefly 
in retirement at Stratton Park, Hants, 
with the income of a younger brother, 
much of his attention, as well as that of 
his lady, being given to private benevo- 
lence. In the year 1802, on the sudden 
death of his brother Francis, he suc- 
ceeded to the title, and removed to the 
principal family seat at Woburn. During 
the Whig Administration of 1806-7, 
his Grace was Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; but that was the only period of 
his sustaining public office. At Wo- 
burn was the largest portion of each year 
spent up to his lamented death, and it is 

rincipally as a country nobleman and 
andlord that his character is to be ad- 
mired. 

In politics he was a consistent ‘* Old 
Whig,” * and it was never attempted to 
be denied that his conduct was conscien- 





® In the “ Sculpture Gallery ” at Wo- 
burn is a Temple of Liberty, with an 
elegant Ionic portico, containing the busts 
of the principal Whig statesmen at the 
commencement of the present century. 
On the frieze is the following inscription : 
** Hanc edem libertati sacram, et a viro 
patrie bonorumque civium amantissimo, 
Francisco Russell Bedfordiz Duce incho- 
atam, Johannes Russell, heres ejus, ex 
voluntate fratris morientis perficiendam 


curavit, Anno Christi MDCCCIII.” 


tious and disinterested. A “revolution- 
ist ” he certainly never was in the least 
degree ; one proof of which was, that, in 
the most perilous times, he was active in 
commanding a squadron of volunteer ca- 
valry. Nor was he at all a latitudinarian 
in religion. The chapel of Woburn, 
which—amongst greater alterations—he 
ornamented with organ, altar-piece, and 
communion plate, had his presence at the 
service, including the Sacrament ; and ho- 
nest and deserving clergymen, either ‘ or- 
thodox” or “ evangelical,’’ had his patron- 
age, as also religious societies. In educa- 
tion, it is well known that he coincided with 
Lord Brougham. An old charity school 
at Woburn, founded by his family, was 
extended by him, and two or three other 
schools were established by himself or the 
Duchess. 

Agriculture materially engaged the first 
twelve years of his Dukedom. Many 
can recollect the stirring festivities of 
the Woburn Sheep-shearing,+ the disuse 
of which, however less necessary it had 
become, was much regretted. 

To his patriotism the Quarterly Re- 
view, in the number for Oct. 1839, bears 
the following testimony, in a review of 
the life of Telford :—** One of the greatest 
and most useful works in which Mr. 
Telford was engaged was the drainage of 
the great fen districts, and especially of 
the Bedford Level ; and the execution of 
the Nene Outfall was carried on through 
theentire patronage of the present Duke of 
Bedford,—a nobleman whose liberality 
and patriotism will be long remembered 
by his country—under Mr, Rennie, Mr. 
Telford, and the present Sir John Ren- 
nie.”’ 

In Devonshire, as well as in Bedford- 
shire, and every where else where he had 
estates, the Duke was reckoned even by 
persons of the most opposite principles 
*©a good landlord.’’ Comfortable and 
occasionally ornamental cottages were 
built for the poor, and let at a low rate. 
Of the ‘* New Poor-law ” he was a con- 
scientious, but by no means extreme sup- 
porter. 

For many years previous to the year 
1816 the Duke had made many orna- 
mental additions to the noble domain of 
Woburn. About this period he visited 
Italy, &c. for two years, and formed that 








+ There was a painting of the Woburn 
Sheep-shearing by Garrard, containirg 
portraits of the Duke of York, Lord So- 
merville, &c. &c. from which a large 
folio engraving was made, 
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splendid collection of statuary and 
ancient relics which fill the Sculpture 
Gallery, formerly the greenhouse, a noble 
apartment, with its adjunct 200 feet long. 

ere are to be seen, not only some of the 
finest productions of the chisel of the 
amiable Canova, Westmacott, &c. but a 
really fine and full collection of ancient 
sculpture, vases, torsi, &c. some with 
perfect and interesting inscriptions, which 
is hardly to be excelled by any private 
collection in Europe. An account of 
these, principally drawn up by Dr. Hunt, 
was printed for private circulation in 
folio, forming the valuable volume known 
as the Woburn Abbey Marbles. A 
very handsome “ triumphal arch” en- 
trance to the park had been erected 
some years before. His Grace’s pa- 
tronage of British painters and other 
artists is well known, if only from the 
engraving of Hayter’s picture ‘ Lord 
William Russell’s Trial,” for which the 
Duke gave him a commission of 1500 
guineas. 

In the year 1830, the Duke rebuilt, in 
a very handsome and permanent manner, 
Covent-garden Market, (which belongs to 
his family,) at an expense of 40,000/., 
forming a very desirable improvement to 
the metropolis. In the same year he re- 
built, nearly from the foundation, the 
tower of Woburn church, which had 
fallen into decay. The new tower is 
lofty and handsome, with a lantern and 
flying buttresses. Tbe chancel was also 
decorated, and a painted window in- 
serted at the east end. The whole of 
these were from the designs of Mr. 
Blore, F.S.A. at an expense of 4000/.* 
It would be something less than common 
justice to omit, that not only in various 
elegant improvements in the country, but 
in the more important points of charity 
and beneficence, the Duke was fully aided 
or prompted from natural impulse by the 
present Duchess dowager. Every Christ- 
mas 100 guineas was given to the clergy- 
man of the parish to be distributed in meat, 
fuel,and clothing. Perhapsthere was never 
acase, public or private, fairly brought be- 
fore the Duke that he did not respond to 
more or less, according to his opinion ; 
and if his benevolence was never exces- 
sive, it was steady and could be calcu- 
lated on. 

The Duke of Bedford was twice mar- 
ried: first, on the 2lst March 1786, to 
the Hon. Georgiana-Elizabeth Byng, 
second daughter of George 4th Viscount 
Torrington, who died, when still Lady 
John Russell, on the 10th Oct. 1801 ; se- 





* The Duke gave 2,300/. to the 
“Metropolis Churches’ Fund.’’ 
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condly, on the 23rd June 1803, to Lady 
Georgiana Gordon, 5th daughter of Alex- 
ander 4th Duke of Gordon, who survives. 
By his first wife he had issue three 
sons: Francis now Duke of Bedford ; 
Colonel Lord George William Russell, 
C.B.; and Lord John Russell, now Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial depart- 
ment. By the Duchess Georgiana his 
Grace had the numerous family of seven 
sons and three daughters, all of whom are 
living, besides two sons who died infants. 
Their names are, 4. the Rev. Lord 
Wriothesley Russell ; 5. Lord Edward, a 
Captain R.N.; 6. Lord Charles. James- 
Fox, a Major in the army, and M.P. for 
Bedfordshire; 7. Lord Francis-John, 
Lieut. R.N.; 8. Lady Georgiana- Eliza. 
beth; 9. the Most Hon. Louisa-Jane, 
Marchioness of Abercorn, married to the 
present James Marquess of Abercorn in 
1832 ; 10. Lord Henry; 11. Lord Cosmo- 
George, Lieut. in the 93rd; 12. Lord 
Alexander-George, Lieut. in the Rifle 
Brigade ; and 13. Lady Rachel-Evelyn, 
born in 1826. 

His Grace’s body, having been brought 
from Scotland to London by sea, was on 
the 15th Nov. removed from his mansion 
in Belgrave-square to Watford, and the 
funeral took place on the following day. 
Shortly before twelve the procession left 
Watford, and on arriving a short distance 
from Rickmansworth was joined by the 
mourners. The first mourning coach con- 
tained the Duke of Bedford, Marquess of 
Tavistock and Lord Wriothesley Russell ; 
the second, Lords Henry, Charles, Cosmo, 
and Edward Russell ; the third, the Mar- 
quess of Abercorn, Lords William and 
Alexander Russell, and Mr. Russell ; 
and the fourth the professional servants 
of the family. ‘The late Duke’s private 
carriage, drawn by four horses, closed the 
procession. Within a mile and a half of 
the church, about 70 of the principal te- 
nantry on horseback fell into the rear. 
The interment took place at three o’clock. 

The present Duke of Bedford was 
called up to the House of Lords in 1832 
in his father's barony of Howland. He 
married in 1808, Lady Anne- Maria 
Stanhope, eldest daughter of Charles 3rd 
Earl of Harrington, and has issue an 
only son, William now Marquess of Ta- 
vistock, born in 1809, M.P. for Tavis- 
tock. 

A portrait of the late Duke, from a 
picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is pre- 
fixed to Mr. Wiffen’s Memoirs of the 
House of Russell; and another, a whole 
length, in the robes of the Garter, from a 
picture by Mr. Hayter, engraved by C. 
Turner, has just been published by Col- 
naghi and Co, 
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Lorp TROSLESTOWN. 

Oct.7. At Naples, aged 66, the Right 
Hon. John Thomas Barnewall, fifteenth 
Baron Trimlestown, co. Meath (1461) ; 

A. 


His lordship was born Jan. 30, 1773, 
the eldest son of Nicholas the fourteenth 
Lord Trimlestown, by his first wife 
Martha- Henrietta, only daughter of Mon- 
sieur Joseph d’Aguin, President of the 
Parliament of ‘Thoulouse. He succeeded 
to the peerage on the death of his father, 
April 16, 1813. 

Lord Trimlestown married, Jan. 16, 
1793, Maria-Theresa, eldest daughter of 
Richard Kirwan, of Cregg, co. Galway, 
esq. by Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Blake, of Somerville, Bart.; and by that 
lady, who died in Sept. 1824, he had 
issue a son and a daughter: 1. the Right 
Hon, Thomas-Nicholas now Lord Trim- 
lestown; and 2. the Hon. Martha-Hen- 
rietta Barnewall, who died in 1836. The 
present lord was born in 1796, and married 
in 1836 Margaret- Randaline, daughter 
of the late Philip Roche, esq. neice to 
the present Lord Dunsany, and sister to 
the late Lady Louth. Whether he has 
any children we are not informed, but 
(with the exception of any present or fu- 
ture sons) he is the last male heir of this 
ancient family. 


Tue Rr. Hon. Mr. Justice Vavenan. 

Sept. 25. Suddenly, at his villa 
near Watford, in the 72d year of his age, 
the Right Hon. Sir John Vaughan, Knt. 
one of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and a Privy Councillor, 
D.C.L., &e. &e. 

Sir John Vaughan was one of the sons 
of the late Dr. Vaughan of Leicester, an 
eminent physician there, and brother of 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. President of the 
Royal College of Physicians ; of the late 
Very Rev. Dr. Peter, Vaughan, Dean of 
Chester, and Warden of Merton college, 
Oxford ; of Sir Charles Vaughan, many 

ears Minister from this country to the 
United States of America, a Privy 
Councillor; and of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Vaughan, the excellent Vicar of St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, author of several va- 
luable publications on religious subjects. 

Sir John Vaughan was educated at 
Rugby School ; and at Queen’s college, 
Oxford. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, June 30, 1791; and soon dis- 
tinguished himself on the Midland Cir- 
cuit. He was made Recorder of Lei- 
cester, Feb. 14, 1798; and entered the 
Court of Common Pleas as a Serjeant, 
(12th Feb. 1799) at an earlier period 
of life than was usual. He became 
a leader there at the time of the highest 
fame . Serjeants Shepperd, Best, and 
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Lens; retained his lead with Serjeants 
Copley (since made Lord Lyndhurst,) 
and Wilde ; and maintained his position 
until he was advanced to the Bench. In 
1816 he was appointed Solicitor-generai 
to Queen Charlotte; shortly after, a 
King’s Serjeant, and subsequently, in the 
same year, the Queen’s Attorney-gene- 
ral. In 1827 he was made a Baron of 
the Exchequer, and in 1834 one of the 
Judges of the Common Pleas, and a Privy 
Councillor, 

To his merit as a Judge, his breth- 
ren of his own Courts, and of that 
of the Queen’s Bench, bear willing 
testimony; and all the Chiefs sin- 
cerely deplore, not on their own ac- 
count alone, but on that of the pub- 
lic, the deprivation of the assistance 
of his able, experienced, and honourable 
mind, of which they received every day 
both the proof and the benefit. His 
more private virtues, of a warm, kind, and 
generous temper, and his constant cheer- 
fulness in society, leave a void in the 
hearts of his intimate friends, which it 
will be difficult to fill. A fine portrait of 
Sir John Vaughan, by Pickersgill, adorns 
the Town Hall at Leicester. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan married, first, 
Dec. 20, 1803, the Hon. Augusta St. 
John, second daughter of Henry 12th 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe (niece to the 
Lady of Sir Henry Halford). She died 
Jan, 20, 1813, a few days after giving 
birth to her seventh child. He married 
secondly, Aug. 4, 1833, Louisa, daughter 
of Sir W. C. Boughton Rous, Bart. 
widow of St. Andrew 13th Lord St. 
John, and mother of the present Lord. 

All the sons of the late Dr. Vaughan of 
Leicester, acknowledge with deep and 
sincere gratitude their father’s generosity, 
as well as his prudence, in resolving as 
he did to lay out the annual produce of 
his profession in affording them the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education, whereby 
they might be enabled to make their own 
fortunes, rather than to accumulate re- 
sources not to be made available to any 
purpose of theirs, until his death, He 
sent four of them therefore to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford when they had left Rug- 
by School, and the youngest, subsequent- 
ly, to Cambridge ; and not one of them 
asked or received further pecuniary assist- 
ance from him, after he had finished his 
education, and commenced his own efforts 
to provide for himself. The success of 
these brothers in their several callings, 
with the distinctions acquired by each of 
them, has abundantly justified their pa- 
rent’s sagacity and his liberality ; and we 
record the anecdote with pleasure, as fur- 
nishing a good and useful example of the 
result of so much prudence, and so ge- 
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nerous a self denial. This reminds us 
forcibly of the passage in Horace, in 
which the poet speaks with so much gra- 
titude and repect of his father in the first 
book of the Satires. We quote the whole 
passage. 
‘Causa fuit Pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, magni 
Quo pueri, magnis e centurionibus orti, 
Levo suspensi loculos tabalamque lacerto, 
Ibant octonis referentes Idibus era ; 
Sed puerum est ausus Romam portare docen- 
dum 
Artes, quas doceat quivis Eques atque Senator 
Semet prognatos ; vestem servosque sequentes 
Ut magno in populo, si quis vidisset, avita 
Ex re preberi sumptus mihi crederet illos. 
Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 
Circum Doctores aderat; quid multa? pud 
cum 
(Qui primus virtutis honos) servavit ab omni 
Non solum facto, sed opprobrio quoque turpi; 
Nec timuit sibi ne vitio quis verteret, olim 
Si preco parvas, aut ut fuit ipse coactor 
Mercedes sequerer, neque ego sum questus ; 
ob hoc nunc 
Laus illi debetur, et a me gratia major. 
Nil me peeniteat sanum Patris hujus.” 
&e. &ce. &e. 


Sm Tuomas E. Winnincton, Bart. 

Sept. 24. At his seat, Stanford Court, 
Worcestershire, aged 66, Sir Thomas 
Edward Winnington, the third Baronet 
of that place (1755). 

He was born on the 13th of March 
1779, the eldest son of Sir Edward the 
second Baronet, M.P. for Droitwich, by 
the Hon. Anne Foley, daughter of Tho- 
mas first Lord Foley. He succeeded to 
the title at the decease of his father in 
January, 1805. In 1807 he was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Droit- 
wich, which he continued to represent 
until the general election of 1820; from 
that year to. 1830 he was returned for 
Worcestershire ; in 1831 he was again re- 
turned for Droitwich, and after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill he sat for Bewd- 
ley till the general election in 1837, when 
he was succeeded in the representation 
of that town by his son, Thomas Edward, 
the present Baronet. His principles were 
those of the Whig party. Sir Thomas 
Winnington married, Nov. 1, 1830, Isa- 
bella, daughter of John Taylor, esq. of 
Moseley-hall, near Birmingham, and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
three sons and three daughters. The 
former are, 1. Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, who has succeeded to the title, 
and is M.P. for Bewdley ; he was born 
in 1814, and is unmarried ; 2. John-Tay- 
lor, Capt. in the 11th foot ; and 3. Edward, 
Lieutenant in the 33d foot. The daugh- 
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ters were, Joanna- Anne-Sarab, who died 
in 1829; Caroline, who died in 1827; 
and Arabella-Sophia. 


Sire T. J. Tyrwuirr Jones, Bart. 

Oct. 5. At his seat, Stanley hall, near 
Bridgnorth, co. Salop, aged 46, Sir Tho- 
mas John Tyrwhitt Jones, the second 
Baronet (1808). 

He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. by Har- 
riett- Rebecca, daughter of Edward Wil- 
liams, of Eaton Mascott, descended from 
the ancient family of Mytton of Halston 
and Shrewsbury, who derived a very high 
and honourable descent from the Welch 
Princes and the aboriginal Kings of Bri- 
tain, as well as from the Saxon Kings of 
Mercia and Wessex. He received a 
classical education at Eton, from whence 
he removed to Oxford, and afterwards 
travelled over the continental states. His 
father dying on 26th Noy. 1811], he suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy and family pos- 
sessions in Salop and Denbigh, and 
shortly afterwards renovated and embel- 
lished the ancient mansion at Stanley, 
formerly the property of a family of that 
name, and afterwards the seat of his col- 
lateral ancestors, the Huxley’s and Jones’s, 
the last of which, Sir ‘Thomas Jones, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood in 1762, 
from King George the Third, on his pre- 
senting the county address upon that 
monarch’s accession to the throne, and 
died there during the period he executed 
the office of Sheriff of the county of 
Denbigh, in April 1782, when by his will 
all his family manors and estates passed 
to the first Baronet. 

Under the judicious management of a 
neighbouring architect, John Smalman, 
now of Quatford castle, the late Baronet 
was enabled to raise an interesting and 
convenient mansion at Stanley hall, in 
the Tudor style, replete with every com- 
fort and refined taste to render it worthy 
the admiration of visitors. He was a 
man of keen discernment and accurate 
knowledge of the world at large ; being 
well read in the history of his country, 
he highly reverenced the constitutional 
government of these realms, and contri- 
buted his support to many public institu- 
tions of value and importance. He was 
generous, kind-hearted, and charitable, to 
the wayward offspring of want and des- 
pair ; the miserable mendicant in tatters 
and hunger never entreated at his door in 
vain. The laborious and indigent poor of 
his vicinity, removed but a slight degree 
above heathens, were, by his praise. 
worthy example, brought to worship their 
omnipotent Creator and suffering Re- 
deemer in spirit and in are The Ba- 
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ronet and his amiable lady instituted a 
school for the education of all the poor 
children of the vicinity, who will have 
reason to praise and bless their names in 
their daily orisons to the last hour of 
their lives. 

In 1816 he served the office of Sheriff 
of Shropshire ; and in 1818 he obtained 
the seat in the Senate for the borough of 
Bridgnorth, which had been vacated by 
the present Earl of Liverpool. In 1820 
he retired from his senatorial duties, but 
continued his kind patronage to the trades- 
men of that bofough till his death, being 
considered its greatest benefactor. He 
was anxious after the sports of the field, 
having several valuable preserves in this 
county. It was on one of these field 
days in 1827, that he and his bosom 
friend and companion having left home 
in the morning, he received that injury 
in his eye which rendered the remainder of 
his life a scene of trouble, anguish, and 
misery. It occurred through an acciden- 
tal shot from the piece of his companion 
glancing against an ash-tree, and bounding 
from thence into the ill-fated Baronet’s 
left eye; it at length worked itself into 
the vicinity of the brain, and having per- 
forated that organ, was the cause of the 
aberrations of mind of its much to be 
deplored and unhappy sufferer, until his 
frame and constitution gave way to the 
disease, and he expired in the bloom of 
life and manly grace. 

He was lineally descended on the fe- 
male side from the ancient patrician stock 
of Jones of Chilton Grove in the parish 
of Atcham, and of Shrewsbury. Of that 
family was the regicide Colonel John 
Jones, brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, 
and also his Secretary, whose residence 
was at Tonmon castle, co. Glamorgan, 
who forfeited his life and atoned for his 
crime under the most bloody, horrid, and 
ignominious sentence it was in the power 
of the human mind to invent ; all which he 
suffered with the heroism and courage of 
the most undaunted character. His de- 
scendant, Robert Jones, esq. is the present 
lord and proprietor. 

The subject of this memoir married, in 
June 1820, Elizabeth Walwyn, youngest 
daughter of John Macnamara, merchant, 
of the Island of St. Christopher’s in the 
West Indies, a truly amiable and chari- 
table lady, who greatly contributed to 
meet the excellent views and comforts of 
her much to be deplored consort, by whom 
she has now living four sons and three 
daughters, Sir Henry Tyrwhitt, the el- 
dest son, is now become the third Ba- 
ronet, being in his 16th year. The re- 
mains of the deceased were interred 
within the vault of his ancestors, the 


Joneses, at St. Alkmund’s Church, 
Shrewsbury, on the 11th Oct. 1839. 


Vicz-ApM. Sir T. M. Harpy, Baar. 
G. C. B. 


This highly distinguished officer, whose 
death was announced in our Oct. number, 
p 434, was born at Martin’s Town near 

orchester, co. Dorset, on the 5th of 
April 1769, being the second son of 
Joseph Hardy, of Portisham: in that 
county, esq. by Nanny, daughter of 
Thomas Masterman, of Kingston in the 
same county, esq. At twelve years of 
age he entered the Royal Navy as a mid- 
shipman on board the Helena of 14 guns, 
commanded by Capt. Francis Roberts. 
He was afterwards for a time on the 
books of the Seaford and the Carnatic, 
but during the subsequent peace is sup- 
posed to have remained on shore com- 
pleting his education, until in Feb. 1790 
he joined the Hebe frigate, commanded 
by Capt. A. Hood, and employed as a 
Channel cruiser. He afterwards served 
in the Tisiphone 12, until May 1793, 
when he accompanied his Captain (A. 
Hunt) into the Amphitrite 20, and 
joined Lord Hood’s fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

In Nov. following he was made Lieu- 
tenant inthe Meleager; which was con- 
stantly employed as one of Nelson’s 
squadron, and thus was Hardy brought 
under the notice of that immortal hero. 
In Aug. 1796 he was transferred with his 
Captain (Cockburn) to La Minerve, in 
which he was present at the battle of St. 
Vincent ; and to agallant achievementper- 
formed in her boats he owed his promotion 
to the rank of Commander. This was on 
the 28th May 1797, when, in conjunction 
with Lieut. (the present Vice-Adm.) Gage, 
of the Lively, he captured the Mutine, 
a beautiful 16 gun brig, from under the 
walls of Vera Cruz, He was immedi- 
ately “ape into this brig, which was 
brought into the service ; and Nelson, to 
whom Sir John Jervis had applied in his 
favour, thus wrote concerning him :— 
“‘ My dear Admiral, The Capture of La 
Mutine was so desperate an enterprise that 
I should certainly have promoted Lieut. 
Hardy; so that neitheryou, Hallowell, nor 
Cautions have any debtor account to me 
upon this occasion. He has got it by his 
own bat, and I hope willprosper.” In the 
Mutine he was very actively employed, 
as that vessel was constantly in requi- 
sition. In her (the only single-decked 
vessel with the sqadron) he accompanied 
Nelson in his pursuit ot the French fleets, 
and was present in the action of the Nile; 
and, on a vacancy occurring in the Van- 
guard, Nelson appointed him toit instantly. 
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His Admiralty post commission bore date 
Oct. 2, 1798; but his entry as Cap- 
tain of the Vanguard was on the 4th of 
August. He followed Nelson into the 
Foudroyant ; which ship he continued to 
command until superseded by Capt. Berry: 
he was then removed to the Princess 
Charlotte, in which he continued only a 
month, and then left her, travelling over 
land to England in Nov. 1799. 

In Noy. 1800 he joined the Namur, 
and afterwards the St. George, Nelson's 
flag ships. Previously to the battle of Co. 
penhagen, he performed a very important 
service in sounding a part of the channel, 
though it did not save some of the vessels 
from grounding, owing to the obstinacy 
of their pilots. Though in constant at- 
tendance on Nelson, the St. George was 
not engaged in the attack, as she drew 
too much water. 

On the 3lst Aug. 1801 he was ap- 
pointed to the Isis 50, in which he con- 
veyed H.R.H. the Duke of Kent to 
Gibraltar. On the 1lth July 1802 he 
commissioned the Amphion, and was 
employed in her on the Lisbon station, 
from which he returned in the following 
December. When Nelson, in 1803, was 
appointed to the command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, and hoisted his flag in the 
Victory, the Amphion accompanied bim, 
and fora time bore his flag; but on the 
30th of July Capt. Hardy joined the 
Victory with Nelson, whom he never 
afterwards quitted. It is not necessary 
here to repeat the memorable particulars 
of the battle of Trafalgar, and the hero’s 
death-bed. The Victory returned home 
with Nelson’s body; and at the funeral 
Capt. Hardy bore the banner of emblems; 
immediately before the relations of the 
deceased. In the following month, by 
patent dated Feb. 4, 1806, he was 
created a Baronet. 

The next appointment received by 
Sir Thomas Hardy was to the Sampson 
64; from which he was removed to the 
Triumph 74 in May 1806. In this ship 
he accompanied Sir Richard Strachan in 
pursuit of a French squadron to the West 
Indies ; was next employed upon the Hali- 
fax station; and afterwards at Lisbon, 
under the command of the Hon. Sir George 
Berkeley ; and, while thus employed, he 
had the rank of Chief of Division in the 
Portuguese fleet conferred upon him. 
From the Triumph he was, on the 17th 
May 1809, removed into the Barfleur 98, 
Sir George’s flag ship, in which he con- 
tinued until Sept. 1812, when he obtained 
command of the Ramillies 74, in which he 
proceeded to reinforce the North American 
squadron, where his services, especially 
off New London, the Chesapeake, and 
New Orleans, were of the greatest 
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consequence. He continued to serve 
in the Ramillies until the 13th June 
1815, when he obtained a short re- 
spite from his more arduous services, by 
an appointment to the Princess Augusta 
yatcht at Deptford, which he held nearly 
three years. In 1818 he was appointed 
to the Superb, in which he assumed the 
command of the South American squa- 
dron. In this station, which he held for 
a period of five years until the 23rd Jan. 
1824, he acquired in an extraordinary 
degree the esteem and confidence of all 
parties, and his prudence and judgment 
were of infinite benefit in settling a vari- 
ety of intricate matters arising from the 
anarchy and confusion generated by the 
War of Independence. 

In Dec. 1826, Sir Thomas Hardy 
hoisted his flag on board the Wellesley, 
and carried to Lisbon the expedition sent 
by Mr. Canning. About 5000 troops were 
taken over, with extraordinary expedition. 
On his return to Portsmouth, his flag was 
shifted to the Sybille, and Pyramus, as 
commander of an experimental squadron ; 
and’ on the 2Ist Oct. 1827, it was 
hauled down never to be again dis- 
played on the sea. His service amount- 
ed in all to thirty-six years, and he had 
been witness to the capture of fifty-seven 
line-of-battle ships of various nations. 

In Nov. 1830 he was appointed a Lord 
of the Admiralty (the first Sea Lord), 
under Sir James Graham, whose re- 
spect and friendship his sterling qualities 
speedily gained; and, on a vacancy oc- 
curring in the Governorship of Green- 
wich Hospital, by the death of Sir 
Richard Keats, Sir James Graham re- 
quested of his late Majesty that it should 
be given to Sir Thomas Hardy, although, 
at the same time, his talents were much 
in requisition at the Admiralty. He re- 
ceived this appointment on the 6th April 
1834, and afterwards constantly resided 
at the Royal Hospital. 

Of the professional and personal cha- 
racter of this zealous officer and truly 
amiable man, a brief but well-painted 
sketch was given in our October number. 
He wore an honorary medal for the battle 
of Trafalgar ; was nominated K.C.B. in 
1815, and G.C.B. the 13th Sept. 1831. 

Sir Thomas Hardy married Nov. 17, 
1807, Louisa Emily, daughter of Adm. 
the Hon. Sir George Cranfield Berkeley, 
G.C. B.and by that lady, who surviveshim, 
he had issue three daughters: 1. Louisa- 
Georgina; 2. Emily-Georgina; and 3. 
Mary-Charlotte, who was married in 
1833 to John Atholl Murray M‘Gregor, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Evan M‘Gregor, 
Bart. 

His will has been proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, by Sir 
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Jobn Dean Paul, bart. John Arscott 
Lethbridge, esq. and Sir George Francis 
Seymour, kt. the executors. The person- 
al property of the deceased was sworn 
under 25,0U0/. which has been bequeathed 
to his three daughters. The will is dated 
on the 10th of June last. 

On Saturday 28th of Sept. the remains 
of this gallant officer were consigned to 
their last home in the mausoleum of the 
cemetery of Greenwich hospital. The 
funeral was in some respects a public 
one, but Sir Thomas Hardy himself had 
strictly enjoined his executors to use no 
ostentation in his obsequies. At 11 
o'clock the procession set out from the 
Council Room, in the following order : 


Six boatswains, two and two. 
Crew of the Governor’s barge. 
Colours with crape. | Mace with crape. 
Muffled drum and fife. 

Warder’s gang. 

Warders, two and two. 

Fifty pensioners, two and two. 

The Governor’s Guard, with kalberds 
covered with crape 
Medical officers’ juniors. Military ditto. 
Sir J. Brenton, the Lieutenant Governor. 
Chaplains in surplices. 


Pallbearers. Pallbearers. 
Lt. Fitton. The BODY. Lt. Tucker. 
Lt. Rivers. Lt. Bedford. 
Capt. Huskisson. Capt. Larkan. 


Mourners : 
Commissioners of the Hospital. 
Civil officers of the Hospital. 

Civil officers of the Schools. 

The late Governor’s Household. 
Pensioners who served with Sir ‘Thomas 
Hardy in the Victory and other ships. 
Two inspecting Boatwains. 


Amongst the mourners were Lord 
Euston, Mr. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, the 
Hon. Capt. Berkeley, Sir John Paul, 
Mr. Lethbridge, (the executors;) Sir 
Richard Dobson, chief medical officer to 
the hospital; Dr. Domville, also a medi- 
cal officer to the hospital ; Mr. Jessep, 
the long and faithful friend of the de- 
ceased admiral, and formerly his purser 
on board the Ramillies, and his secretary 
until —< to Greenwich Hospital in 
1834; Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Bolton 
Two of the 


(nephew to Sir Thomas). 
pallbearers—viz. Lieut. Rivers and Cap- 
tain Huskisson, were both in the battle 
of Trafalgar; the former was Aide-de- 
Camp to Sir Thomas Hardy in the Vic- 
tory, and lost a leg a short time before 


Lord Nelson was wounded. The latter 
was a midsbipman on board the Defence. 


— 


Sm WituiaM RusseEtt, Barr. 

Sept. 26. At his seat, Charlton Park, 
Gloucestershire, in his 67th year, Sir 
William Russell, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
late of York-street, Portman-square. 

Dr. Russell was born at Edinburgh 
May 29, 1773, the sixth son of John 
Russell, of Roseburne, near Edinburgh, 
Writer to the Signet of Scotland, by Be- 
thia, daughter and heiress of Daniel 
Campbell, of Westergreen Yard, near 
Stirling. After having practised for 
many years as a very distinguished phy- 
sician at Calcutta, he was created a 
Baronet by patent dated 9th April, 1832, 
for his eminent services during the period 
when the cholera was raging in this 
country. 

Sir William Russell was twice mar- 
ried; first, in July 1805, to Sophia, 
daughter of his half-uncle Claude Rus- 
sell, esq. of Binfield manor-house, co. 
Berks ; and by that lady, who died at Cal- 
cutta in 1813, he had issue two daughters, 
Bethia, married to Russell Elliott, son of 
Sir William Elliott, of Stobbs, N.B. 
Bart. and Leonora, married in 1833 to 
Charles Henry Pigot, esq. nephew to 
Sir George Pigot, Bart. Dr. Russell 
married secondly at Calcutta, in Dec. 
1814, Jane-Eliza, daughter and coheires 
of Colonel James Doddington Sherwood, 
E.I. Artillery, and had issue one son and 
five daughters. He is succeeded in his 
title by his only son, now Sir William 
Russell, born in 1822. 


GeneraL Douctas Wemyss. 

Sept. 5. At Upper Gore house, 
Kensington, General David Douglas 
Wemyss, Governor of Tynemouth and 
Cliffe Fort. 

This officer obtained an Ensigncy in 
the 49th foot in 1776, and the following 
year sailed for America, and in 1778 for 
the West Indies. He was present at 
the taking of St. Lucie, and in two 
naval engagements. In 1780 he was 
promoted toa Lieutenancy; in 1781 the 
49th was, on account of its reduced 
state, drafted, and he came home; in 
1782 he was promoted to a company, and 
in 1783 placed on half-pay. The fol- 
lowing year he paid the difference be- 
tween full and half pay, and received a 
company in the 3d foot, which corps he 
joined at Kingston in Jamaica in 1786, 
and remained on that service till 1789, 
when, from ill health, he was permitted 
to return home. In 1790 he was pro- 
moted to a Majority in the 37th, and 
served with it 1793 in Flanders; he was 
present at the affair of Saltaine and 
Famars, and the siege of Valencienues, 
and in the same year, 1793, he received 
the Lieuteuant-Coloneley of the 18th or 
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Royal Irish; he was at the taking of 
Corsica, the sieges of Fiorenza, Bastia, 
and Calvi. In 1795 he was appointed 
Governor of Calvi and its dependencies, 
in the siege of which he had been wound- 
ed; the 3rd of May 1796 he had the 
brevet of Colonel. On the evacuation 
of Corsica, Colonel Wemyss went with 
the treops to Portoferrajo, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of an expedition 
to open a communication with the coast 
of Italy, and to oblige the French to fall 
back upon Leghorn. The enemy were 
driven from Piombino, Campelia, Cas- 
tiglione, and Grossetta. On the evacua- 
tion of the Mediterranean, in 1797, he 
sailed for Gibraltar, and remained there 
on the staff till 1799. In 1798 he was 
appointed Brigadier- General. 

On his return to England he was 
placed on the Staff of the expedition un- 
der Sir Charles Stuart, destined for the 
West Indies, 1800, and in April sailed 
with the Ist division, but was shortly 
after ordered to Gibraltar, where he re- 
mained till 1802. The 29th April, 1802, 
he was appointed Major-General; and 
in April, 1803, Commander of the Forces 
in Ceylon, from whence he returned in 
1806. He received the rank of Lieute- 
nant-General the 25th of April, 1808, 
and subsequently the appointment of 


Governor of Tynemouth Castle and its 


dependencies. The 12th of August, 
1819, he obtained the brevet of General. 

Twenty-four years of General We- 
myss’s service were passed abroad: he 
purchased every commission: served 
four years during the American war : 
twice in the West Indies, and in the 
East: thrice on the Continent of Europe : 
was present at nine sieges, several general 
actions, and in innumerable minor affairs. 
It is believed the Governorship of Tyne- 
mouth will not again be filled up. 


Genera TERROT. 

Sept. 23. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in his 82d year, General Charles Terrot, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

This veteran officer was appointed a 
cadet at Woolwich in 1771; and second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery 1774. 
In 1776 he went to America as a volun- 
teer with the? expedition under Generals 
Burgoyne and Phillips; in 1777 he was 
at the taking of ‘Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence: and in the fall of that 
year was in the fort of Ticonderoga, 
commanding the artillery, when it was 
attacked by the Americans. After Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s surrender, he returned to 
Canada, where he remained until 1784, 
principally employed as an engineer. ‘The 
works at Niagara underwent a complete 
repair under his direction, aud he was 
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employed to survey the country between 
the lakes Erie and Ontario, when it was 
purchased from the Indians. He be- 
came First Lieutenant 1779,Captain 1784. 

In 1791 he volunteered going to the 
East Indies, and he was present at the 
sieges of Seringapatam and Pondicherry. 
In 1793 he returned to England, and he 
next commanded the artillery in the 
south-west district, being quartered at 
Portsmouth. In 1794 he attained the 
brevet rank of Major; and on the Ist 
Jan. 1798, that of Lieut.-Colonel. In 
1799 he was employed in the expedition 
to the Helder, and returning to England 
was shipwrecked in Yarmouth roads. 
He was made Lieut.- Colonel in the artil- 
lery 1801, and Colonel 1806. In 1809 
he was appointed to the command of the 
artillery in the Walcheren expedition. 
In 1811 he became a Major- General ; and 
in 1814 was sent to Gibraltar to relieve 
Major-Gen. Smith in the command of 
the artillery there; but, by the death of 
the Lieut-Governor, that officer suc- 
ceeded to the command of the garrison, 
and would not be relieved. After a stay 
of three months, Major-General Terrot 
obtained permission to return home, 
and resigned his staff appointment. He 
obtained the rank of Lieut.-General in 
1819, and that of full General in 1837. 
He has died universally respected. 

Masor-Gen. Sir N. Tranr. 

Oct. 16. At Great Baddow, Essex, 
aged 70, Sir Nicholas Trant, K.T.S. 
formerly a Major-General in the Portu- 
guese service. 

This officer was a native of Ireland. 
He entered the Royal Staff Corps as an 
Ensign Dec. 25, 1803; was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1805, and Captain 1809. He 
served on the staff as an assistant in 
the Quartermaster-general’s department ; 
and was attached to the Portuguese army, 
in which he obtained the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. He was for some time 
previously Governor of Oporto, and re- 
ceived the King’s licence to accept the in- 
signia of a Knight Commander of the 
Tower and Sword, on the 18th Oct. 181]. 
His name frequently occurs in the de- 
spatches and memoirs of the Peninsular 
war. Of late years he was a great sufferer 
from an unextracted bullet lodged in his 
side. Sir Nicholas was a perfect and well- 
informed gentleman. His daughter is 
married to the Rey. J. Bramston, Vicar 
of Great Baddow, brother to T. W. 
Bramston, esq. M.P. for South Essex. 

Cou. pt Monrmorency (Monrres). 

May. 9. At St. Germaine en Laye, 
near Paris, aged 72, Colonel Hervé de 
Montmorency (Mortes), 
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Colonel Hervé de Montmorency was 
born 8th March, 1767; he was son of 
Matthew de Montmorency Morres, of 
Rathlin, in the county of Tipperary, esq. 
by Margaret, daughter of Francis Magan, 
of Emo, in Westmeath, esq. the eldest 
branch of the family of Morres, de Ma- 
risco, or de Montemarisco, as they have 
been called in the records of England and 
Ireland. Hervé de Montemarisco, or 
Montmorency, accompanied Strongbow 
to Ireland, of which he was made the 
first Great Constable, and founded the 
abbey of Dunbrody, in the county of 
Wexford. Geoffrey de Marisco, or 
Monte Marisco, was Justiciary of Ire- 
land in the reigns of King John and 
Henry the Third. Many documents 
referring to his acts are to be found on 
the records, and are published in Rymer’s 
Feedera. From this Geoffrey was de- 
scended Colonel Hervé abovementioned, 
the noble Viscounts Montmorres and 
Frankfort de Montmorency, and also the 
various junior branches of the Irish branch 
of the illustrious House of Montmorency 
of France; the ancestors of which are 
fully recognized by Duchesne in his his- 
tory of that family, and their descent in 
Ireland has been clearly established by 
records. 

In the year 1782 young Hervé entered 
the Austrian service as a military cadet, 
and, after due service, acquired his com- 
mission, and served against the Turks and 
elsewhere, till the year 1794, when he 
married Louise-Marie-Caroline-Sophie, 
only child of Wolfgange-Eberhard-Fre- 
derick, Baron de Helmstalt, seigneur 
souverain de Bischoffsheim, chamberlain 
to the Elector of Bavaria (by his 2d wife 
Josephine-Felice, daughter of Baron 
Zettenborn), by whom he had a son, 
Hervé-Matthew, born 1796, died 1797, and 
two daughters, Louise-Josephine, born 
1795, Maid of Honour to the Queen of Ba- 
varia, Lady of the Order of St. Elizabeth, 
and governess of the Princess Caroline ; 
and Josephine-Margaret, who died 
unmarried. He married 2dly Helen, 
daughter and coheir of Bartholemew 
O’ Callan, of Osberstone house, in the 
county of Kildare, esq. and widow of 
John Esmonde, esq. (by whom she was 
mother of Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart. 
and other children,) by whom Colonel 
Montmorency had six sons and one 
daughter. 1. Hervé, an officer in the 
Austrian army; 2. Geoffrey, also an offi- 
cer in the Austrian army; 3. Matthew, 
a captain in the regiment of Hohenzollern 
Hechingen, in the Austrian service; 4. 
Reymond, died young; 5. Reymond- 
Oliver, also died young; 6. Bouchard, 
born at Paris, 1815. The daughter is 
Jourdaine-Marie, who was educated at 
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the Royal Institution of Noble Ladies at 
Munich, 

Colonel Morres took a very decided part 
during the political convulsions of Ire- 
land at the rebellion, and, it is said, had 
the command of the insurgents in Tippe- 
rary. He fled on the suppression of the 
rebellion, and, being at Hamburgh, was 
there seized by the order of the Senate of 
that city, and with Napper Tandy, and some 
other Irish refugees, was delivered up to 
the British Government. They were, 
however, banished by Act of Parliament. 
Colonel Morres entered into the French 
service, and was appointed by Napoleon 
Adjutant-General and Colonel of the 
Etat Major, 19th May, 1812. He was 
naturalized in France 1816, and made a 
Knight of St. Louis by King Louis 
XVIII. 

Colonel Morres wrote and published 
an Essay on the Irish Pillar Towers, 
8vo. 1821 (see the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol, Xci, ii. 521), and also a thick 
quarto, entitled a “ Genealogical Memoir 
of the Family of Montmorency, styled 
De Marisco or Morres, antient Lords De 
Marisco and De Montemarisco in the 
Peerage of England and Ireland. Dedi- 
cated to Louis XVIII. Paris, 1817.’ In 
1828 he published at Paris a thin quarto 
in French, entitled—‘‘ Les Montmorency 
de France, et les Montmorency D’Ir- 
lande; ou, Precis Historique des De- 
marches faites a l'occasion de la re- 
prise du Nom de ses Ancétres par la 
Branche de Montmorency Marisco-Mor- 
res. Par le Chef de cette derniére 
Maison, avec la Genealogie complete et 
detailée des Montmorency D’Irlande. ” 
Colonel Montmorency also collected 
voluminous materials for a topography 
of Ireland, and wrote many articles which 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and elsewhere, on antiquarian subjects. 

He was, like many others, borne away 
at the period of the French Revolution 
with the mania of the day ; but afterwards 
he had nothing of the republican about 
him. He was an amiable man, a steady 
and attached friend, a good father and 
husband, respectable in all the relations 
of life, and a most zealous antiquary. 


. . . 


James Rimincton, Ese. 


Sept. 30. At Broomhead hall, near 
Sheffield, aged 52, James Rimington, 
esq. M.A. Barrister-at-law, one of her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Rimington was the only child of 
John Rimington, of Sheffield and Hills- 
borough, esq. by Mary, sister of Henry 
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Wilson, esq. of London, merchant, and 
of Broomhead hall (see the pedigree of 
Wilson, in Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 279). 
He was a member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1808; M.A. 1811. 

He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, on the 8th May, 1812; and for 
some years attended the Northern Circuit. 
He also filled the office of a Commissioner 
of Bankrupts for Sheffield; and he was 
at the head of the firm of Rimington and 
Youngs, bankers, in that town. 

He married in 1817, Sarah, daughter 
of Samuel Broomhead Ward, of Mount- 
Pleasant, near Sheffield, esq. and has left 
a large family, 

Mr. Henry Wilson bought the antient 
mansion and estate of Broomhead of the 
elder branch of his family, in whom it had 
descended from very early times. Few 
families of that rank can show their de- 
scent through so many generations on such 
unquestionable evidence, residing always 
in the same place. Mr. Rimington on 
his marriage became settled in this house 
of his maternal ancestors, and when by the 
death of the elder branches of his mother’s 
’ family it became his own, he made large 
additions, or rather constructed a new 
and noble mansion on the site. In this 
wild retreat, near the springs of the Ers- 
den water, and on the utmost verge of 
cultivation towards the district so well 
known to sportsmen as the Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire Moors, he exercised a 
liberal hospitality for many years, and in- 
dulged his taste for literature by collect- 
ing around him a large and well-chosen 
library. 

A feeble state of health for a few of 
the last years of his life prevented him 
from taking so active a part in public 
affairs as otherwise he would have done ; 
but his influence was extensive, and his 
loss will be felt, and his friendly and 
amiable disposition cause him to be long 
remembered by his friends and nearer 
connections with deep regret. 


ALDERMAN SCHOLEY. 

Oct. 4. At Clapham, aged 81, George 
Scholey, esq. of Clapham Common and 
Hutton-hall, Essex, for thirty-four years 
an Alderman of London for the ward of 
Dowgate. 

Alderman Scholey was a native of 
Sandal, near Wakefield, in which parish 
several relations of his are now resid- 
ing. He commenced life as the junior 
clerk in the bank of Messrs. Beckett, 
Blayds, and Co. of Leeds. Having ac- 
quitted himself with ability and fidelity 
for several years with them, he was en- 
abled to obtain a confidential situation in 


the house of Messrs. Stephenson and Co. 
hop-merchants, London, by whom he was, 
subsequently, taken into partnership. 
His career through life affords a striking 
example of what may be accomplished by 
diligence and propriety of conduct. He 
served the office of Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in 1804, was elected Al- 
derman of Dowgate Ward in 1805, and 
was Lord Mayor in 1812. He was an 
alderman of the old school, industrious, 
precise, affluent, hospitable, and a Tory. 
He was always attentive to his official 
duties, and, indeed, frequently took upon 
himself the performance of the duties 
of his junior brethren. In the magis- 
terial chair he was ever on the side 
of leniency. He was remarkable for 
the neatness of his person, and often 
appeared well mounted on the Clapham- 
road. He had an attack of dropsy about 
three months before his death, and he 
very calmly assured some of his friends 
that his hour was approaching. 

To the surprise of the citizens of London, 
Alderman Scholey is said to have died 
worth no more than 120,0007. He had 
retired from business many years, and is 
reported to have stated, at the period of 
his retirement, that he was worth a plum 
and a half, and the calculation was that 
his property amounted to 500,000/. as he 
was a very economical liver. His execu. 
tors are Alderman Thompson, Mr. At- 
kinson, (formerly Alderman Scholey’s 
partner,) and Mr. Freshfield. The dis- 
position of his Property, it is said, is 
rather extraordinary. To his son, who 
is forty-eight years of age, he has left the 
interest upon 40,0007. in the Three per 
Cents. for his life, but without permis- 
sion to touch a farthing of the principal ; 
to Mrs. Bellamy, his daughter, he has 
left the interest upon 20,0007. but with 
the principal she has no more to do than 
her brother has. Upon the death of son 
and daughter the principal devolves to 
others. To a female child, about thir- 
teen years of age, the daughter of a 
widow who kept an hotel at Brighton, 
it is stated that he has left the sum of 
10,0007. This little girl was christened 
Georgiana, in compliment to the Alder- 
man, whose name was George. To the 
mother of the girl he has willed an 
annuity of 1951. for life. To an old 
woman, who lived as an upper servant 
in his house for thirty-eight years, he left 
500/. and to each of his other servants he 
left 1002. 


Rev. Witiiam Betuam. 

Oct. 27. At Westerfield Hall, Suffolk, 
in his 91st year, the Rev. William Be- 
—_ Rector of Stoke Lacy, Hertford- 
shire, 
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Mr. Betham was born in Little Strict- 
land, in the parish of Morland, in West- 
morland, 17th (28) May, 1749 O.S. He 
was third son of William Betham, who 
was born 1698, only son of Edward Be- 
tham of the same place, who was born 
1653, son of John Betham of the same 
place, third son of Edward Betham of 
Newby and Little Strictland, born in 
1597, son of Roger Betham of the same 
place, esq. ‘The great-grandson of the 
last-mentioned Edward was the Rev. 
Robert Betham, Rector of Silchester, in 
Hampshire, a learned and accomplished 
antiquary, who was murdered and thrown 
into the Fleet ditch, in Nov. 1719, whose 
death is regretted by Gough in his Topo- 
graphy. He was preparing an account 
of the Roman city at Silchester, which 
was lost by his untimely death. His son, 
the Rev. Edward Betham, left a consi- 
derable sum to the support of the Botanic 
garden at Cambridge, and to erect a statue 
to Edward VI.at Eton. The Rev. Ro- 
bert Betham sold the family estate of 
Newby to his relation, Matthew Betham, 
whose descendant still possesses it. 

Mr. Betham was a man of vigorous 
mind, and of considerable acquirements 
and learning. He was educated at the 
Public Schoolat Bampton, in Westmor- 
land, which has produced many distin- 
guished men. He was ordained in 1773, 
and in early life was chaplain to the Duke 
of Ancaster. He compiled and published 
in 1795 a folio volume of the Pedigrees of 
the Sovereigns of the World, which was 
dedicated by permission to King George 
the Third. He afterwards published the 
Baronetage of England, in five volumes 
quarto. He also made very considerable 
collections with a view to a History of 
the county of Suffolk; his advanced age, 
however, prevented the completion of 
that work. He was in 1784 elected 
Master of the endowed school at Ston- 
ham Aspall, in Suffolk, which he held till 
he was presented in 1833 to the rectory 
of Stoke Lacy, in the diocese of Hereford, 
when he resigned it. 

Mr. Betham enjoyed good health till 
within about a year before his death, and 
his mind and intellect were sound and 
collected to the moment of his departure. 
He was always temperate almost to ab- 
stinence in his eating and drinking. His 
father reached the age of 86, and his mo- 
ther 85. His grandmother lived to be 
upwards of 100. 

The Rey. William Betham married, 
in 1774, Mary, daughter of William Da- 
mant, of Eye, in Suffolk, esq. by whom 
he had nine sons and six daughters. 1. 
William, who died young; 2. William, 
now Sir William Betham, Ulster King 
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of Arms of all Ireland, who married at 
Lambeth church, first, 22d July, 1802, 
Martha, daughter of M. Norton, of 
Camberwell in Surrey, esq. by whom, 
who died in childbirth, 22d Sept. 1803, 
he had one daughter, Mary Norton, born 
16th Sept. 1803, died with her mother. 
Sir William married, 2dly, 25th Nov. 
1807, Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Cecil Crampton, Rector of Headford, in 
the county of Galway, and has by her two 
sons, Molyneux-Cecil-John, Sheffield- 
Philip-Francis, and two daughters, Ni- 
bir, and Frances ;—3. Charles- 
Thomas, who married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heir of — Mickleburgh, of Nor- 
folk, esq. ;—4. George, an officer in the 
East India Company’s service, married 
Maria-Frederica, daughter of — Ritzo, 
esq. died without issue ;—5. John, Cap- 
tain in the Indian navy, who married 
Harriette, daughter of James Cleates, 
esq. by whom he had one daughter, 
Harriette ; and secondly, Sarah, daughter 
of Peter Nichols, of Norfolk, esq.; he 
died 1834;—6. Robert-Graham, also an 
officer in the Hon. Company’s service, 
who married Mary-Abbot, daughter of 
Charles Studd, of Suffolk, esq. and had 
one son ;—7. Edward, an officer in the 
East India Company’s service, lost at sea, 
unmarried ;_8, Frederick, who married, Ist, 
Kezia Pasley, and 2dly Catharine Wool- 
nough, and has a son by both ;—9. Alfred, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Mark 
White, of the county of Wicklow, esq. 
but has no issue. The daughters were, 
Matilda, authoress of several volumes in 
prose and poetry; Mary-Anne, wife of 
George Norman, esq. Captain in the 9th 
native infantry at Madras, Persian Inter- 
preter at Hyderabad; Elizabeth, died 
unmarried; and Barbara, wife of Edward 
Edwards, of Westerfield hall, Suffolk. 


Mrs. Batpwiy. 

July 7. At Clapham, in her 76th 
year, Mrs. Baldwin. 

To have known Dr. Johnson, and to 
have mingled with the distinguished cir- 
cle of which he was the most conspi- 
cuous ornament, has now an almost 
historical sound; and seems scarcely to 
be a boast which persons living in our 
own day have it in their power to make. 
The lady whose death is above recorded 
formed an exception to this remark ; and 
so fearfully has death thinned the ranks 
of those who once enjoyed that privilege, 
that it seems to become a species of 
merit in the few who yet remain, and a 
circumstance which deserves to be re- 
corded of them when they quit the scene. 

Jane Baldwin was born at Smyrna, on 
the 26th of June, 1763, beirg the third 
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daughter of William Maltass, esq. an 
English merchant of that town, and Mar- 
garet Icard, his wife. She gave early in- 
dications of extraordinary beauty, and bad 
scarcely emerged from childhood, when 
she was married to George Baldwin, esq. 
an opulent merchant of Alexandria. But, 
however advantageous this match may 
have been deemed by her parents, it was 
wholly unproductive of happiness to the 
parties principally concerned, and least of 
all to the daughter. 

About the year 1780, Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin visited Vienna; where the lat- 
ter created a great sensation in the gayest 
circles of that capital. Her personal at- 
tractions, which were of no common 
order,—combined with the graceful no- 
velty of her foreign dress and language,— 
obtained for her a most flattering recep- 
tion at the court of Joseph I. Her bust, 
which was executed for the Emperor by 
the sculptor Cerrachi, still adorns the 
Sculpture Gallery at Vienna; in which 
city is probably likewise preserved a full- 
length portrait of her painted for the 
Count Kaunitz. On arriving in London 
in the following year, she found that the 
fame of her beauty had preceded her : the 
same homage which she had met with 
abroad, awaited her whenever she ap- 
peared in public; and the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV.) was of 
the number of her flatterers. 

Mrs. Baldwin, in conversation with the 
writer of this brief memoir, often alluded 
with pleasure to the gay assemblage of 
wit, rank, and fashion which at this pe- 
riod of her life rendered a visit to Mrs. 
Thrale so particularly agreeable. Her 
reminiscences, however, were too vague 
and disconnected to interest a common 
reader; while to one possessing Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, her recollections 
of the great philosopher himself would 
scarcely seem deserving of commemora- 
tion. In all the pride of youth and 
beauty, she was brought before the aged 
and infirm sage, whose curiosity had been 
aroused by the story of her foreign birth, 
and residence in distant lands. Johnson 
asked her what was the colour of the 
Abyssinians? Mrs. Baldwin replied that 
she did not know. ‘ But what colour 
do you think they are?” persisted the 
author of Rasselas. After some hesita- 
tien and renewed pi%fessions of utter 
ignorance on the subject, Mrs. Baldwin 
said that she supposed they were brown. 
The doctor next said that he should like 
to give her a kiss ; and the husband’s per- 
mission having being obtained, a kiss was 
formally inflicted. Mrs. Baldwin could 
never forget the forbidding exterior of 
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her Platonic admirer, and the servile 
adulation of his future Biographer. 

It was during the first winter after ber 
arrival in London (1781), that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds painted the beautiful portrait 
of this lady which now enriches the Mar- 
quess of Larisdowne’s Gallery at Bowood. 
She is represented sitting on a sofa in 
the eastern fashion, contemplating a small 
object which she holds in her right hand. 
She once told the writer that, when this 
portrait of her was made, she was lodging 
with her husband in the Temple; and 
that the trees which Sir Joshua has re- 
presented in the background were those 
in the Temple Gardens. At first she 
used to give the painter sittings in his 
study, but Reynolds could not satisfy 
himself with her resemblance ; he made 
three attempts, which he successively de- 
faced. Mrs. Baldwin could only re- 
member, besides, that he took a prodi- 
gious quantity of snuff, and that his 
painting room smelled horribly. After a 
few hours she always grew restless and 
cross, which used to vex Reynolds, who 
did not know how to amuse her. He 
made his fourth and last sketch at the 
residence of the lady, and when she grew 
impatient suggested that she should take 
a book. She asked for Metastasio, and 
while reading it her portrait was made. 
Instead of a volume, Reynolds repre- 
sented an ancient coin of Smyrna in 
Mrs. Baldwin’s hand,—a circumstance, 
as she informed the writer, which was 
much quizzed and ridiculed at the time. 
Of this painting there exist several mez- 
zotint engravings. 

In 1782-3, Pyne painted another por- 
trait of her, of the size of life; but he 
made too voluptuous a figure, and the 
husband was offended. ‘The artist pro- 
ceeded with his work to Philadelphia, 
where he exhibited it, and where it pro- 
bably at present exists. 

Far better known is ‘‘ The portrait of 
a Grecian lady,” by Cosway, engraved 
by Bartolozzi in 1782; in which Mrs, 
Baldwin is represented dancing and play- 
ing on the tambourine. This charming 
artist made a series of sketches of the 
same lady, in several graceful attitudes, 
but unfortunately only one was engraved. 
The others probably accompanied her 
husband into Egypt, where he obtained 
the post of British Consul at Alexandria, 
which was granted him by the Prince at 
Mrs. Baldwin’s request. 

The writer believes that Mr. Baldwin 
left Egypt at the time of the French 
invasion, and that he died at Trieste; 
but his collections, which included seve- 
ral rare objects of Se dis. 
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posed of in London by Mr. Christie. 
He printed several works in English and 
Italian, remarkable for nothing so much 
as for the evidence they afford of “a 
mind diseased.” So practical a visionary 
was Mr. Baldwin, that, among other 
extravagancies, he wrote a heavy quarto 
work in 2 vols. on Animal Magnetism ; 
his credulity on the subject making him 
the easy dupe of an Italian Improvisatore, 
one Dafini, who contrived to turn the 
Consul’s weakness in this particular to 
good account. It is scarcely possible to 
doubt that this person was the original of 
Cirico in Anastatius : after which expla- 
nation the reader will probably recur 
with additional interest to the amusing 
story of that impostor, as related in vol. 
III. of the novel (edit. 1819) page 333- 
339. 

Mrs. Baldwin had many _peculiari- 
ties, but they were of a less ambi- 
tious character: a singular infirmity of 
temper, which estranged from her all but 
her immediate relatives, was perhaps her 
prevailing characteristic. She had sur- 
vived her generation, and ended her days 
in a self-inflicted penurious seclusion,— 
the inconveniences of which were aggra- 
vated, of late years, by sickness and suf- 
fering. 


Joun Corrie, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 16. At Franch, near Kidder- 
minster, in his 70th year, John Corrie, 
esq. of Woodville, near Birmingham, 
FR.s. President of the Birmingham 
Philosophical Institution, and Justice of 
the Peace for the county of Stafford. 

This gentleman, who was one of the 
founders of the Birmingham Philoso- 
phical Society, had attended most of the 
meetings of the British Association, and 
it was principally through his exertions 
that the recent meeting was held in that 
town, of which he had been chosen one of 
the Vice-Presidents. His philosophical 
talents were of a very high order, and he 
was the great promoter of every scientific 
and philanthropic object in Birmingham, 
where his character is generally esteemed. 
He was also the father of the late high 
bailiff, whose services expired when the 
new corporation was organised. 

His body was interred in the burial 
ground of the old Unitarian meeting- 
house on the Friday evening before the 
late scientific meeting, and was attended 
to the grave by upwards of a hundred 
gentlemen, anxious to testify their re- 
spect to his memory. 


Mr. Tuomas YEATES. 
Oct.7, Mr. Thomas Yeates, author 


of the Hebrew and Syriac Grammars, &c, 
&e. 

He was the son of Mr. John Yeates, 
who carried on the business of plain, oval, 
and rose turning, on Snow-hill, by Jane 
his wife, and was born Oct. 9th, 1768. 
From a very early period he shewed a re. 
markabie fondness for learning, and spent 
all his pocket-money in the purchase of 
books. His schoolmaster, a Mr. Kettle 
of Shoe-lane, soon perceived the bent of 
his inclination, and acquainted his father 
with it, at the same time stating his opi- 
nion that it was not likely he would do 
much at the turning business, he being 
more fond of turning over ¢he leaves of 
books. He was, however, apprenticed to 
his father, who was soon convinced that 
the schoolmaster was right in his con. 
jecture; and he therefore suffered him to 
pursue his own course of study. After 
becoming acquainted with the Latin lan- 
guage he commenced the study of the 
Hebrew, to which he devoted his days 
and nights. But politics appear at this 
time to have shared his attention with 
Hebrew, for in 1782 we find him Secre- 
tary to the Society for promoting Consti- 
tutional Information ; and in Lord Teign- 
mouth’s Life of Sir Wm. Jones may be 
seen two letters from Mr. Jones to Mr. 
Yeates on the election of the former for 
a member of that society. Latterly he 
took no part in politics, perhaps disgusted, 
like many others, with the enormities of 
the French revolution. In 1860, or there- 
abouts, he ‘resolved (as we find by a 
letter of his own to his friend, the late 
Rev. Sir Robert Peat, Bart. giving an 
account of his labours up* to the year 
1817) to undertake a new translation 
of the New Testament in the genuine 
Biblical Hebrew; and on this broad 
principle, that, if such a translation were 
effected, it would possess a quality of 
excellence above former attempts; for 
that, the Hebrew Bible being the uni- 
versal standard among the Jews, and 
everywhere in use among that dispersed 
people, a pure translation of the New 
Testament in the Bible dialect would be 
universally intelligible and open to the 
Jews of all nations.” I accordingly availed 
myself,” he states, ‘‘of every possible 
assistance from the labours of others ; and 
these, added to my own, enabled me to 
attempt, with some flattering prospect, a 
new and highly-improved translation of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel: about this time 
I forwarded specimens to several learned 
persons at home andabroad. Dr. White 
being about that time chosen to the Regius 
professorship of Hebrew at Oxford, in- 
vited me there, and Iaccordingly accepted 
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of such invitation, and had a clerkship at 
All Souls’ College.” 

At this period he received a letter of 
commendation of his proposal from Pro- 
fessor Knapp, who was director of the 
institution at Halle, founded by the cele- 
brated Hermann Frank for the promotion 
of Christianity among the Jews and Ma- 
hommedans. The Professor also sent 
him copies of several Hebrew and other 
works printed at that institute. 

In 1804 Mr. Yeates had completed 
the four Gospels, and was preparing for 
the remaining parts of the New Testa- 
ment ; but his means and resources were 
very inadequate, and other engagements 
would not suffer him to proceed wholly 
with it. He nevertheless kept his object 
full in view. 

On the arrival of Dr. Claudius Bucha- 
nan from India, he was recommended to 
that gentleman by Dr. White, as a fit 
person to examine his collection of MSS. 
some of which he collated, and others he 
transeribed. Among the Hebrew MSS. 
was a roll containing a great part of the 
text of the Pentateuch. This he col- 
lated with Vander Hooght’s edition, and 
afterwards published an account of it, 
with the various readings. Only 250 
copies were printed, the expense of which 
was defrayed by the University, who libe- 
rally presented him with the copies, to be 
sold for his benefit. 

In the same collection was a manuscript 
copy of the New Testament, written in 
the round Hebrew character, which for 
its rarity and curiosity he transcribed into 
the square character at the Doctor’s ex- 
pense. A notice of this is to be found 
in Dr. Buchanan’s Christian Researches 
in Asia, p. 251 of the London edition. 

The Syriac MSS. were of various 
descriptions, some purely Biblical, con- 
taining the whole or parts of the Old and 

New Testament and Apocrypha; others 
were lectionaries, rituals, and other church 
books, written in a variety of characters, 
They were examined by Mr. Yeates, to 
ascertain how they agreed with the texts 
of Walton’s Polyglott. 

Mr. Yeates’s labours extended to the 
Ethiopic language, for we find that he 
collated an Aithiopic MS. of the New 
Testament with the text in Walton; 
made a literal translation of Ludolph’s 
celebrated ALthiopic Epistle, addressed 
to the reigning Prince of Abyssinia; and 
Superintended the edition of the A®thio- 
pic Psalter, printed for the British and 
Foreign Bibie Society. 

From these labours, he came to the 
conclusion that the Syrian churches in the 
East had the same Scriptures as we have, 
and that the ‘substantial and common 
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agreement of their sacred Scriptures with 
ours, ought to argue most convincingly the 
pure conservation of the divine volume.” 

His engagement at Cambridge having 
ceased, he was proposed by Dr. Buchanan 
to the London Society for promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, to assist 
them in their design of publishing a He- 
brew translation of the New Testament, 
and proceeded to London for that purpose. 
His MS. of the New Testament was 
placed at the service of the Society, who 
published a specimen of it in their third 
Annual }Report, without, however, ac- 
knowledging that it was his; and in the 
above-mentioned letter he complains of 
that, and of his long studied work being 
entrusted to some Jews, who “in a sur- 
geon-like manner cut and mangled the 
text to make themselves a job.” Under 
such circumstances, his connection with 
the society ceased; and he then applied 
himself to a translation of the Acts, and 
some of the Epistles of St. Paul. He 
also undertook to compose in Hebrew a 
life of St. Paul, and translated a large 
Hebrew catechism into English for the 
use of English Jews, and some tracts 
commendatory of Christianity. 

He now became engaged once more with 
Dr. Buchanan, who employed him in 
London to superintend the manufacturing 
a new type for an edition of the Syriac 
New Testament, and at his leisure he 
brought out his Syriac Grammar. The 
edition of the New Testament on a larger 
scale was taken up by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and Dr. Buchanan 
took upon himself the office of editor, 
and engaged Mr. Yeates to superintend 
the press, which he continued to do until 
the demise of his friend and patron. He 
also occasionally employed himself in 
abridging Schaat’s Syriac Lexicon for Dr. 
Buchanan, who intended to print it at his 
own experise, as well as the Syriac Gram- 
mar. He likewise designed to compile 
a Hebrew and English Lexicon, and had 
proceeded as far as the seventh letter, but 
want of encouragement compelled him to 
abandon it. 

After the death of Dr. Buchanan, Dr, 
Burgess, Bp. of St. David’s, appears to 
have been his chief friend and patron. At 
his recommendation he obtained the tem- 
porary Secretaryship of the Royal Society 
of Literature. On the termination of that 
engagement, he was introduced in 1823 by 
the same worthy prelate to the Trustees of 
the British Museum, where he continued 
till his death as assistant in the printed 
book department. 

We are sorry to add, that his last days 
were embittered by pecuniary distress, ari- 
sing from his inability to discharge a book- 
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seller’s bill for the printing of some as- 
tronomical tables, which occasioned the 
issuing of a writ against him. He was 
induced to undertake this work under the 
impression that a friend would have as- 
sisted him with money; but this was not 
the case. It is, however, but just to that 
noble institution of British benevolence, 
the Literary Fund to state, that no 
sooner was the case of Mr. Yeates made 
known, than all the aid they were em- 
powered to give was most kindly and 
promptly afforded. And this seasonable 
supply greatly soothed the few remaining 
hours of his life. 

The following is a list of Mr. Yeates’s 
works, as far as we have been able to 
collect them: A Navigation Chart (date 
not known) ; Collation of an Indian Copy 
of the Pentateuch, 1812. 4to.; India 
Church History, 8vo. Lond. 1818; He- 
brew Grammar, 1812 (and numerous 
subsequent editions), royal 8vo. ; Syriac 
Grammar, 1819. 8vo.; Remarks on Bible 
Chronology, 8vo. Lond. 1830; Observa- 
tions on the Expatriation of the Jews, 
and the probable event of their restora- 
tion to that country, with some remarks 
on the Shekel, 12mo. Lond.; A Disser- 
tation on the Antiquity, Origin, and 
Design of the Pyramids, 1833. 4to.; 
Remarks on the History of Ancient 
Egypt. 8vo. 1835. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Barcelona, the Rev. W. Harvey, 
late Rector of Athnowen, co. Cork. 

The Rev. Lewis J. Howel, Rector of 
Penhow, Monmouthshire, to which he 
was presented in 1815 by J. Cave, esq. 

The Rev. T. Plummer, Curate of 
Keighley, Yorkshire, and Master of the 
Free Grammar School. 

At Arneston, near New Ross, aged 
81, the Rev. Thomas Wallis, Rector of 
Rosbercon. 

At Llanfrynach, near Brecon, aged 96, 
the Rev. Thomas Williams, for fifty- 
four years Rector of that parish. 

May 26. At Pooree, the Rev. Richard 
Arnold, Chaplain to the Hon. Fast India 
Company, Cuttack, 

Aug. 27. At Hanley Castle, Worces- 
tershire, aged 83, the Rev. George Tur- 
berville, for fifty years Vicar of that 
parish, and Rector of Whichford, War- 
wickshire ; a magistrate for the countics 
of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester, 
He was of Trinity coll. Oxf. M.A. 1787; 
was presented to Hanley Castle in 1789 
by A. Lechmere, esq, and to Which- 
ford in 1823, by Earl Beauchamp. 

Aug. 28. After a few days illness, 
aged 71, the Rev. Francis Huyshe, tor- 
merly Rector of Clist Hydon, Devonshire, 
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This highly-respected gentleman was the 
representative of an ancient family seated 
at Sand, near Sidmouth : see Lysons’s De- 
vonshire, p. exlix. 119, 444; and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1831, vol. 
Cl. ii. 305, 487; and for March 1834, 
to the latter of which Mr. Huyshe con- 
tributed a view of his ancient manor 
house at Sand. 

Aug. 31. At Pentonville, aged 78, 
the Rev. Thomas Sheppard, Rector of 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell. He was of 
St. Edmund hall, Oxford, M.A. 1786; 
and was elected Rector of Clerkenwell 
by the parishioners in 1814. 

Sept. 3. At the manse of Gigha, 
Argyllshire, aged 80, the Rev. Dr. Curdie, 
late Rector of St. Anne’s, Jamaica. 

At Bridlington Quay, aged 59, the 
Rev. George Sampson, late of Lea- 
ven, and a magistrate for the East Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire. He was instituted 
to the rectory of Leaven (net value 
11902.) on his own presentation in 1815. 

Sept.4. At Beenham, Berks, the Rev. 
John Bushnell, Vicar and patron of 
Beenham Valence. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, M.A. 1810, and 
was instituted to his living the same 
year. 

At Bath, aged 92, the Rev. Richard 
Miles, for nearly sixty years Rector of 
Lydiard Tregose, Wilts, to which he was 
presented in 1780 by George Watson, 
gent. (Present patron, Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke.) 

Sept.7. Aged 79, the Rev. Corne- 
lius Copner, Rector of Naunton Beau- 
champ, Worcestershire, to which he was 
presented in 1815 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

The Rev. Richard Williams, Vi- 
car of Kidwelly, and Perpetual Curate 
of Kiffig and Marros, Carmarthenshire. 
To the two latter churches he was pre- 
sented in 1811 by the Vicar of Laug- 
harne, and to Kidwelly in 1831 by the 
Lord Chancellor, 

Sept. 15. At Hereford, aged 74, the 
Rev. John Duncumbd, Rector of Abbey 
Dore, Vicar of Mansel Lacy, and a ma- 
gistrate for Herefordshire. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1796, Under the patronage of 
Charles Duke of Norfolk, who was at 
that time possessed of the Scudamore 
estates at Home Lacy, &c. Mr. Duncumb 
undertook to compile the History of the 
County of Hereford, of which the first 
volume was published in 1804, and the 
first part of a second yolume in 1812; but 
it was left imperfect, the Duke or Nor- 
folk dying in IS15, and the Scudamore 
property being sold. Mr. Duncumb 
drew up an Agricultural Report for the 
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County of Hereford, which was published 
in 1804, 

Sept. 26. Aged 65, the Rev. John Mat- 
tinson, for 26 years Curate of Hey chapel, 
near Oldham. 

Sept. 27. At Witton Gilbert, near 
Durham, aged 87, the Rev. Richard 
Richardson, D.D. Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Precentor of St. Da- 
vid’s, Rector of Brancepeth, Durham, and 
for fifty-nine years Perpetual Curate of 
Witton Gilbert. He was the son of 
Richard Richardson, esq. of Worcester ; 
was matriculated of Brasenose College in 
1774, graduated B.A. 1778, M.A. 1782, 
B. and D.D. 1810; was presented to 
Witton Gilbert by the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham in 1780, to the rectory of 
Brancepeth in 1806, by Mr. Shaftoe, and 
was collated to the Chancellorship of St. 
Paul's in 1792, by Bishop Porteus. 
The benevolence of his disposition en- 
deared him to his friends, and his nume- 
rous though unostentatous charities will 
long be remembered. 

Sept. 28. From mortification, in con- 
sequence of a compound fracture of the 
leg, occasioned by being thrown from a 
gs on the preceding Wednesday, the 

ev. John Dodsworth, M.A. 28 years 
Perpetual Curate of Roundhay, York- 
shire. 

At St. Stephen’s by Saltash, Cornwall, 
aged 33, the Rev. Thomas Bennet Ed- 
wards, Vicar of that parish. He was the 
son of Thomas Edwards, esq. of the same 
place ; entered as a commoner of Exeter 
college, Oxford, in 1823, and took his 
degree of B.A. in 1827. 

At Norwich, aged 25, the Rev. H. 
J. Mott, Rector of Baconsthorpe and 
Bodham, Norfolk. He was of Trin. 
coll. Camb. ; and in both his churches 
recently succeeded the Rev. Theophilus 
Girdlestone. 

Sept. 29. The Rev. John Troughton, 
for thirty-four years Perpetual Curate of 
Walney, Lanc. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Aug. 9. Mr. Charles Bradbury, writ- 
ing master, and short-hand writer, leav- 
ing a widow and family in distressed cir. 
cumstances. 

Sept. 28. At Walthamstow, much 
lamented, Miss Mary Anne Tuckey. 

Oct. 4. At Clarence-place, aged 71, 
Roger Rood, esq. His body was interred 
in the Kentish Town and Highgate cc- 
metery. 

Oct. 15. In her 38th year, the Most 
Hon. Frances-Mary Marchioness of Sa- 
lisbury. Her Ladyship was the only 
daughter and heiress of Bamber Gas- 
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coigne, esq. and was married to the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury on the 2d of February, 
1821, when his Lordship assumed the 
name of Gascoigne Cecil by sign ma- 
nual. The Marchioness has left five 
children, the eldest, Viscount Cranborne, 
born in 1821. 

Oct. 16. At Tottenham, in her 80th 
year, Sarah, widow of Charles Gatfield, 
esq. 

‘bet. 17. At York-square, Regent’s 
Park, aged 40, Ann Maria, the wife of 
John Dixon, esq. of Bardon, near Ley- 
burn, Yorkshire. Her body was interred 
in the Kentish Town and Highgate ce- 
metery. 

In the Hampstead-road, aged 68, Mrs. 
Mary Murray, cousin to the Right. Hon. 
Gen. Sir George Murray, G.C.B. Her 
body was interred in the Kentish Town 
and Highgate cemetery. 

Oct. 23. In Albany-street, Regent’s 
Park, George Francis Collins Browne, 
esq. of Woodley Cottage, and New Mills, 
Cornwall. 

Oct. 24. In Suffolk-street, aged 61, 
Colonel Francis Maule, K.H. late of 
the 89th Infantry, brother to Captain 
George S. Maule, whose death is re- 
corded in p. 546. The gallant brothers, 
thus dying within a week of each other, 
were nephews of the late President of 
Corpus Christi college, Dr. Cooke, and 
had been variously engaged in the service 
of their country. Colonel Maule served 
in Egypt, having been at the landing at 
Aboukir, March 8, 1798, after the 89th 
had joined Sir Ralph Abercrombie, as 
also at the battles of the 13th and 18th, 
near Alexandria: for which services he 
was one of those who received a gold 
medal of honour from the Sultan. Capt. 
Geo. S. Maule served in Sicily, the 
Adriatic, and the Peninsula, from Nov. 
1811 to Nov. 1814, incltiding four en- 
gagements with, and capture of, enemy’s 
vessels on board of gunboats. He was 
also present at the battle of Castalla, the 
siege of Terragona, and the affair of 
Villa Franca ; and concluded his honour- 
able career of foreign service by sharing 
in the glories of Waterloo, having been 
in the actions of the 16th and 18th of 
June. 

Oct. 25. At Charlotte-st. Bedford- 
sq. Lieut. J. P. Campbell, R.N. 

Oct. 26. In her 63d year, Sarah, the 
wife of William Maxwell, esq. of Wilton 
Crescent. 


_In Norfolk-st. Walter Clerk, esq. of 
Fast Bergholt house, Suffolk. 


Oct. 29. At Walworth, in his 68th 
year, Mr. James Chalmers, eldest bro- 
ther of the Rey. Dr. Chalmers of Edin- 
burgh. 


Aged 36, James, eldest son of Mr, 
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James Green, of Green’s Hotel, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

Oct. 31. At Kensington, aged 78, 
William Bell, esq. 

Thomas, eldest son of the late ‘Thomas 
Burrows, esq. of Limehouse, nephew 
to Major Burrows, of St. John’s Wood. 

Lately. At Bayswater, aged 43, Geo. 
Drummond, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Organist 
at St. Mary’s church, Paddington, and 
Bayswater chapel. 

At Bayswater-terrace, aged 76, Smith 
Simmons Smith, esq. 

Nov. 1. At Islington, aged 85, Mr. 
William Griflin, formerly of Watford, 
supposed to be the last survivor of those 
who accompanied Captain Cook in his 
third or last voyage of discovery. 

Nov 2. At Camberwell, Richard 
Walker Clayton, esq. late of the Navy 
Office, youngest son of the late Adm. 
Clayton. 

In Saville-row, Miss Caroline Bridg- 
man Simpson. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, 
the Hon. General St. John, Mrs. Par- 
sons, relict of Colonel Parsons, and mo- 
ther of Mrs. Blagrave, late of Calcot 
Park. On the day of her death she had 
attained the age of 90. 

Nov. 3. At the house of his son-in- 
law, Solomon Cohen, esq. at Canonbury, 
Moses Samuel, esq. late of St. James’s- 
square, Bath, having attained the ad- 
vanced age of 98 years, in the full enjoy- 
ment of his faculties. 

Nov. 4, At Sussex-place, Regent’s 
Park, William Henry Harriott, esq. 

At Woburn-square, aged 73, the widow 
of John Hartnell, esq. 

In Clapton-square, aged 86, Sally, 
widow of Burkett Fenn, esq, 

In his 90th year, John Meheux, esq. 
of Hans Place, formerly many years Se- 
cretary to Board of Control. He has be- 
queathed 5000/7. to Indigent Blind School, 
2001. to Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
and 100/. each to St. George’s Hospital, 
Westminster Lying-in Hospital, and 
Society of Arts, all duty free. 

Jov. 5. At Hammersmith, aged 36, 
Mrs. Hervey, formerly of New Ormond- 
street. 

Aged 78, William Barclay, esq. for- 
merly of Leicester-square. 

Nov. 6. At Gower-st. aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, relict of James Galloway, esq. 

Nov. 7. At Rotherhithe, Willian So. 
per, esq. aged 85; and on Nov. 10, Mrs. 
Soper, his relict, aged 78. 

In Brook-st. aged 37, John Daniel 
Hawes, esq. His body was interred in 
the Kentish Town and Highgate Ceme- 


tery. 
In Middlesex-place, New-road, aged 
62, William Carnaby, esq. M.D. 


Nov. 8. Aged 77, George Keith, esq. 
of Alfred-place, Bedford-sq. formerly of 
Esher. 

Nov. 9. At Enfield Wash, aged 69, 
Mr. Thomas Pratt, for 32 years organist 
to the East India Company’s chapel at 
Poplar. 

At Hampstead, aged 68, James Rem- 
nant, esq. of Smithfield Bars. 

Nov. 10. At Great Tower-st. aged 42, 
Adolphus Frederick Meissner, esq. of 
Portland, Dorsetshire. 

In Euston-sq. aged 75, Sarah, widow 
of Thomas Mills, esq. 

Nov. 11. Aged 84, Elizabeth, relict 
of William Stanbrough, esq. of Isleworth. 

Nov. 13. At Woburn-place, aged 73, 
George Kilgour, esq. of Balcairn, Aber- 
deenshire. His body was interred in the 
Kentish Town and Highgate Cemetery. 

At Clapton, aged 80, Henry Soames, 
esq. of Broadfield House, Hertfordshire. 

At Notting Hill-terrace, aged 76, Alex. 
Balmanno, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Bruce Castle, Tottenham, 
Ellen Tilt, wife of Arthur Hill, esq. 
Her body was interred in the Kentish 
Town and Highgate Cemetery. 

Nov. 16. At Highgate, Maria, wife of 
the Rev. J. B. Dyne, M.A. 

At Cambridge-st. Edgeware-road, sud- 
denly, Mrs. Anthony Austin, a daughter 
of the late David Ricardo, esq. M.P 

Nov. 16. In Wyndham-st. Bryanstone- 
sq. Mr. John Lander, the brother and 
companion of Richard Lander in his 
Atrican expedition of 1830. He was only 
in his 33rd_ year, and, after an illness of 
a few days, yielded to a complaint of the 
chest, originally induced by exposure to 
the climate of Africa. Mr. Lander held 
the office of Landing Waiter in the Cus- 
tom-house, conferred by Lord Goderich 
as a reward for his enterprise and suffer- 
ings; and has left a widow and three 
children to deplore his premature loss. 

Mary, wife of Richard Burnell, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late John Bankes, esq. 
of Clapham-rise, and Castle-st. Upper 
Thames-st. 

Nov. 17. In Bedford-st. Covent 
Garden, Jane, relict of the Rev. Thos. 
Twigg, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Cole- 
man-st. 

At Kennington-common, aged 56, 
William Rowsell, esq. late principal 
Comptroller of accounts at the Custom. 
house. 

Margaret Oliver, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Ainslie, of Millman-st. 

Nov. 18. At Greenwich, Mary, re- 
lict of Charles Duncan, esq. formerly 
Master-attendant of the Royal dock- 
yard, Chatham. 

Nov. 19. Aged 73, Joshua Hutchin- 
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son, esq. of Highbury Park, and the 
Stock Exchange. 

At Camberwell, in his 85th year, Wil- 
liam Hales, esq. 





Beps.— Oct. 26. 
chard Oakley, esq. 

Nov. 4. At the vicarage, Henlow, 
aged 73, Jane, relict of the Rev. W. 
Hayne, of Plympton St. Mary, Devon. 

Nov.9. At Tempsford Hall, aged 68, 
John Folliott Powell, esq. 

Berks.—Lately. John Greene, esq. 
of Reading, formerly in firm of Greene, 
Roberts, and Co. Sheffield. He has be- 
queathed £500 to Boys’ Charity School 
of Sheffield. 

At East Hendred, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. C. Wapshare, Rector of that pa- 
rish, 

Nov. 21. Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Edw. Barry, D.D. late Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Wallingford. 

Bucks.—Oct. 27. At Stony Strat- 
ford, aged 57, Edward Augustine War- 
ley, esq. 

CamsripGe.—Oct. 29. At Chippen- 
ham, near Newmarket, aged 72, George 
Laughton, esq, of Southampton, for- 
merly of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Oct. 30. Aged 64, Rebecca, wife of 
Thomas Orton, esq. of March. 

Nov. 12. Mary, only dau, of the Rev. 
Edmund Fisher, of Linton. 

Nov. 15. At Newmarket, aged 30, Mr. 
Arthur Pavis, a celebrated jockey. 

CnHEsHIRE,—Oct. 21. At Chester, 
in her 24th year, Sarah, widow of Edw. 
Wilmot, esq. 

Nov.7. Aged61, Hugo Worthington, 
esq. of Altrincham. 

Nov. 15. Aged 76, Catharine, relict 
of the Rev. G. H.Lardner, M.A. Rector 
of Thurstaston. 

Dersy.—Oct. 24. At the Firs, near 
Derby, aged 82, William Pim, esq. late of 
the Field House, Market Drayton. 

Drevon.—Oct. 12. At Barnstaple, 
aged 60, Miss Ann Drake, sister to H. 
Drake, esq. solicitor and town clerk. 

Oct. 19. At Tavistock, Mary, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Wm. Bedford, Rector of 
Marytavy, and sister of the late Adm. 
Bedford. 

At Plymouth, aged 76, John Billing, 
esq. merchant, for half a century inti- 
mately connected with the public business 
and Institutions of the Borough. 

Oct. 20. At Kenton House, aged 
8 months, the infant son of the Right 
Hon. Lord Lisle. 

Oct. 22. At Horswell House, the 
residence of his son-in-law W. R. Ibert, 
esq. aged 67, John Yarde Fownes, esq. 
of Plymouth, 


At Harpenden, Ri- 
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Oct. 27. At Haslar, in his 12th year, 
Cecil, seventh son of Sir Edward Chet- 
ham, K.C.H. 

Lately. At Belair, Elizabeth, the 
relict of Sir W. Elford, Bart. She was 
the dau. and cohr. of Humphrey Hall, of 
Manadon, co. Devon, esq. by the Hon. 
Elizabeth St. John, dau. of John 10th 
Lord St. John ; was married first to Col. 
Walrond, and became in 182] the second 
wife of Sir Wm. Elford, who died in 
1837. 

Nov.1. Aged 75, Mr. Orlando Lock. 
yer, of Exeter, nephew to the late Ed- 
mund Lockyer, esq. of Plymouth. 

Nov. 3. At Stonehouse, aged 42, 
Maria Wilhelmina Seymour, posthumous 
only child of the late Capt. Wm. Sey- 
mour, 16th foot, first cousin to his Grace 
the Duke of Somerset. 

At Dawlish, aged 74, Daniel Garrett, 

esq. late one of the Surveyors General 
of her Majesty’s Customs. 
- Nov. 8. At Torquay, Louisa, wife of 
George Hart Dyke, esq. the 2d daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Lemon, 
Bart. of Carclew, Cornwall, by Jane, 
eldest dau. of James Buller, of Morval, 
esq. and granddau. of Allen Ist Lord 
Bathurst, and was married to Lt.-Col. 
Dyke in 1802. 

Nov. 9. At Sidmouth (the residence 
of her aunt, Mrs. General Baynes), Mar- 
garet Jane, eldest dau. of Major O’ Hara 
Baynes, R. Art. 

Nov. 10. At Plymouth, Henrietta, 
second dau. of the late Chas. A. Wheel- 
wright, esq. of Highgate terrace. 

Nov. 11. At Awliscombe, the resi- 
dence of Capt. C. C. Bailey, aged 80, 
Charles Hand Courant, esq. a gentleman 
of high worth and accomplishments, and 
a descendant of Counsellor Hand. 

Nov. 12. At Bagborough, Sandford, 
aged 42, Mr. G. Field, inventor of the 
Sandford plough, and brother to Mr. 
Daniel Field, the celebrated ploughman. 

Nov. 15. At Plymouth, aged 76, 
Elizabeth, relict of Ambrose Nichols, esq. 

Nov. 16. At Plymouth, in her 88th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of Joseph Fox, 
M.D. late of Wood Cottage, Cornwall. 

Dorset.—Oct. 14. At Sturminster 
Newton, Miss Susan Marsh, aged 83; 
and on the 20th, Miss Elizabeth Marsh, 
aged 87, sisters of the late Rev. George 
Marsh, for many years Rector of Cri- 
chell. 

Nov. 6. At Beaminster, aged 69, 
Stephen Atkinson, esq. 

Nov. 16. At Wimborne-Minster, 
aged 69, Elizabeth, widow of Wm. 
Fryer, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Beaminster, aged 60, 
Richard Phelps, esq. surgeon. 
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Essrx.—Oct. 15. At Brentwood, 
Miss Eliza Greenhill, only daughter of 
the late Joseph Greenhill, esq. many 
years in the Madras Civil Service. 

Oct. 21. At Witham, aged 79, Pene- 
lope, relict of William Boyfield, esq. of 
Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk. 

Nov. 12. At Woodford, Emily, wife 
of Daniel Mildred, esq. 

Nov. 13. Aged 66, Bartholomew 
Brown, esq. of Colchester. 

GLoucrsteR.—Oct. 21. At Spill- 
man’s Court, near Stroud, the lady of 
Henry Burgh, esq. senior magistrate for 
that hundred. 

Lately. Aged 8 years, the only son of 
Lieut.- Col. Salwey, M.P. 

At Cheltenham, aged 49, Wm. Hen- 
ley, esq. 

At Ampney, aged 20, C. G. Raymond, 
esq. eldest son of the late Capt. Ray- 
mond, E. I. 8. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, Capt. J. 
Pruen, having passed 36 years of active 
service in the Hon. East India Company’s 
Navy. 

At Broadoak, near Newnham, aged 49, 
J. Boughton, esq. formerly a respectable 
solicitor of ‘Tewkesbury, and chamber- 
lain of that borough from the year 1813 
to 1837. 

Nov. 1. At Shoborough, near Tew- 
kesbury, Jane, wife of John Williams 
Martin, esq. dau. of the late Richard 
Clarke, esq. of Worcester. 

Nov. 4. At the Hotwells, Bristol, 
aged 67, Anne, sister of the Rev. John 
Hensman, Rector of Clifton. 

Nov. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 58, 
John Bather, esq. Recorder of Shrews- 
bury. ‘This gentleman’s death was pre- 
maturely announced some weeks ago, on 
his first attack of illness, (p. 547.) 

Nov. 8. Aged 24, Wm. Davies, esq. 
only son of the Rey. Dr. Davies, Rector 
of Rockhampton. 

Nov. 12. At the residence of his 
uncle, Charles Seager, esq. Clifton, aged 
33, Richard Buckle, eldest son of the 
late Richard Buckle, esq. of Bristol. 

Nov. 15. At Cheltenham, Letitia, 
third daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Watts, Rector of Feathard, Tipperary. 

Nov. 17. At Stockwood house, near 
Bristol, Wm. ‘Taylor, esq. brother to 
Lady Winnington, and youngest son of 
the late J. Taylor, esq. of Moseley hall, 
Wore. 

Né. 18. At Clifton, aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Benjamin Barter, esq. of 
Anaghmore, co. Cork. 

Nov. 18. At Cheltenham, in her 83d 

ear, Mrs. Maclean, relict of John Mac- 
on esq. and eldest surviving daughter 


of the late Sir Allan Maclean, Bart. 
14 
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HampsuHirF.—Oct.21. At Southamp- 
ton, aged 39, Joshua Battye, esq. of 
Ely-place, London, solicitor, whose mar- 
riage took place about one month ago. 

Lately. In the Benedictine convent, 
Winchester, Dame Mary-Ann Rayment, 
in her 84th year. 

Nov. 2. At Ryde, I, W., Philadelphia, 
wife of Adm. Shirley. 

Nov. 19. At Bournemouth, in his 
48th year, James Pointer, esq. 

Herts.—Now. 7. At Briggins Park, 
aged 18, Edward-Blathwayte, second son 
of Charles Phelips, esq. 

Nov. 12. The wife of William Bow- 
yer, esq. of Hitchin. Her body was dis- 
covered floating in a river called Orton 
Head, near the sluice at Mr. Cox’s mill. 
An inquest was held on the body, when 
the jury returned a verdict of Insani- 
ty. She has left a family of five children, 
all under 13 years of age. 

Hunts.—Nov. 10. At Abbot's Ripton 
rectory, aged 30, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. H. Rooper, M.A. second 
daughter of Wm. Astell, esq. of Everton- 
house, Beds. 

Kent.—Oct. 23. At Southend, aged 
34, Harriet, wife of Capt. H. Forster, R.A. 

Oct. 26. At Grovehurst, Pembury, 
Isaac Wilcox, esq. late of Stockwell, 
Surrey. ‘This gentleman had only a few 
months previously taken possession of the 
estate, by purchase; but during the short 
period he resided there, the poor found 
in him a valuable friend. 

Oct. 28. At Ramsgate, Frances Bar- 
bara, relict of Alex. Wilson, esq. 

Lately. At Gravesend, G. W. Gun- 
ston, esq. aged 52, late of the East India 
House. 

Nov. 3. At Dover, aged 48, Sophia, 
youngest daughter of the late Jeremiah 
Milles, esq. of Pishobury, Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts. 

Nov. 8. At Ramsgate, aged 58, Adam 
Trotter, esq. formerly of the Berwick- 
shire Militia. 

Nov. 11. At Sevenoaks, Louisa-Bethia, 
dau. of the late William Hughes, esy. 
and Harriet his wife, of Betsbanger. 

Lanc.—Oct. 8. At Eastry, aged 57, 
Charlotte, wife of William Fuller Bote- 
ler, esq. Queen’s Counsel. 

Aged 42, Edmund Proctor, esq. of 
Cantsfield, only son of the Rev. Robert 
Proctor, Incumbent of Hornby Chapel. 

Nov. 11. At Woodside, near Liver- 
pool, T, Hubbard, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Liverpool, aged 43, Ro- 
bert Swayne, esq. 

LEIcESTER.— Nov. 2. At his father’s 
house, Burbage, Henry Crafts, B.A. 
late of St. John’s coll. Camb. 

LincoLn.— Oct, 15, At Grimsby, aged 
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73, the relict of Francis Sowerby, esq. 
senior alderman of that borough. 

MippiEsex.—Oct. 30. At Hanger 
Vale, Ealing, in his 92d year, James 
Richard Wood, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Pinner Grove, in her 18th 
year, Elizabeth-Hurry, dau. of Sir Wil- 
liam Milman, Bart. 

Nov. 16. At Brentford, aged 64, Mr. 
James Templeton, Clerk of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

Oct. 17. At Twickenham, aged 70, 
John Watson, esq. 

OxrorD.—Oct. 20. At Cokethorpe 
park, Walter Strickland, esq. 

Nov. 3. Aged 18, Mr. Edward Thos. 
Benwell, of New college, eldest son of 
Mr. Benwell, solicitor, of Oxford. 

Nov. 5. At High Wycombe, aged 53, 
Mr. Wm. Giles, the respectable auc- 
tioneer, house and estate agent. Mr, 
Giles was on the —— Friday elect. 
ed one of the Town Council of that 
town, 

Satop.—Nov. 14. Hannah, wife of 
— Bayley, esq. banker, Shrews- 

ry. 

SoMERSET.—Oct, 21. At Bruton, 
aged 15, Thos. Mostyn, eldest son of the 
late Mostyn Jones, esq. of Lyncombe 
house, near Bath, and grandson of the 
late Rev. Dr. Jones, of Redland, Vicar 
of Kingsteignton, Devon. 

Oct. 24. Ann Selina, wife of William 
Elworthy, esq. of Wellington, dau. of the 
late John Bacon Sweeting, esq. of Ho- 
niton. 

Seg At Bath, aged 81, Col. Bruce, 
Nov. 2. At Wells, aged 73, Mary, 
wife of Henry Brookes, esq. 

Nov. 3. At Shawford, the residence 
of her father, H. M. Noad, esq. aged 18, 
Maria-Charlotte- Valentina, wife of R. 
M. Straight, esq. of Great James-st. 
Bedford-row. She had been married 
only five months. 

Nov. 5. At Taunton, Henry Vibart, 
Esq. late of Madras Civil Service. 

At the» Priory, Hinton St. George, 
Miss Eliza Smith. 

Nov. 9. At Huntspill, aged 78, John 
Dawbin, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Bath, Archibald Ken- 
nett Hinton, esq. late of Pinesfield, 
Herts, 

StarFrorp.—Oct. 23. At Cheadle, 
aged 80, Mrs. Astley, relict of Richard 
Astley, esq. of Warrington. 

Nov. 14, At the house of his youngest 
son, the Rev. James Downes, of Walsall, 
in his 85th year, Mr. Charles Downes, of 
Birmingham, for nearly forty years Mas- 
ter of King Edward the Sixth’s Gram- 
mar School in that town, 

Surrorx.—Lately. At Ipswich, in her 
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90th year, the relict of the Rev. John 
Dove, Preb. of Lincoln. 

Nov. 3. At Ipswich, aged 23, Fred. 
Wm. Gower, esq. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Surrey.—Nov. 14. At Epsom, aged 
86, Sarah, relict of John Bevan, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Wimbledon, aged 39, 
Agnes, wife of Major-Gen. Hogg. 

Nov. 17. At Guilford, in his 40th 
year, while prosecuting his work as Ho- 
norary Secretary to the British and Fo- 
reign Mission, Mr. David Nasmith, the 
founder of City, Town, and Female Mis- 
sions, and other useful societies. 

Sussex.—Oct. 16. At Worthing, aged 
78, Lucy, relict of John Burford, esq. 
of the East India House. 

Oct. 25. At Hastings, aged 31, C. 
T. Lonsdale, esq. late of King-st. Co- 
vent-garden. 

Nov. 1. At Brighton, Barbara, wife 
of Robert Gibbings, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Brighton, aged 71, 
Charles Becket, esq. of Milton, near 
Gravesend. 

Nov. 20. At Ringmer, Philadelphia, 
wife of the Rev. John Lupton, Rector 
of St. Thomas at Cliffe. 

Warwick.—Nov. 6. Aged 55, Edith, 
wife of Richard Gibbs, esq. of Stretton- 


on- Fosse. 
Wiits.—Oct. 21. At Chippenham, 
. Law- 


aged 86, the widow of the Rev. 
ton, D.D. 

Oct. 28. At Malmesbury, aged 70, 
Giles Carter, esq. late of Whiteheath. 

Lately.— After a confinement of nearly 
fourteen years to her bed, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Ralph Skeates, esq. of Pinkney- 
house. 

Nov. 7. At Laverstock, Jas. Lacy, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Fisherton-Anger, aged 
53, Mr. Herbert Othen, Purser R.N. 
second son of the late Charles Othen, 
esq. wine-merchant, of Salisbury. 

WoncesTEeR.— Oct. 19. At Great Mal- 
vern, aged 97, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Baker, esq. of Waresley house. 

Oct. 24. At Worcester, aged 44, Mr. 
Henry Deighton, co-proprietor of Ber- 
row’s Worcester Journal, leaving a widow 
and six children. 

Yorx.—July 4. At Carlton, near 
Snaith, in the 66th year of his age, 
Thomas Stapleton, esq. Mr. Stapleton 
was the eldest surviving son of Miles 
Stapleton, esq. of Clints, in the county 
of York, by his second wife, the Lady 
Mary Bertie, dau. of Willoughby Earl 
of Abingdon ; and resided for many years 
at Richmond in Yorkshire, being in the 
commission of the peace and ~— s 
lieutenant for the North-Riding. Inthe 
month of February preceding his death 
he removed to Carlton \ the ancient 

4 
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seat of the family, in the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire ; to which estate he became 
entitled upon the demise of Catharine 
Lady Throckmorton, relict of Sir George 
Throckmorton, Bart. of Coughton, in 
the county of Warwick, and of Weston 
Underwood, in the county of Bucks, 
whose father, Thomas Stapleton, esq. 
of Carlton, established his claim as 
senior coheir of the Barony of Beau. 
mont before the House of Lords, March 
14, 1798. Mr. Stapleton was twice 
married, first, to Anna Maria Juli- 
ana, daughter of Sir Robert Gerard, 
Bart. of Bryn and Gareswood, both 
in the county of Lancaster, and se- 
condly, to Miss Anster; he has left 
issue by both wives. Miles Thomas Sta- 
pleton, esq. theeldest son, now of Carlton, 
was recently a candidate for the represen- 
tation of the borough of Richmond 
in Parliament, and has petitioned the 
Crown for a termination of the abey- 
ance of the Barony of Beaumont in his 
favour, as senior coheir. 

Oct. 23. At Attercliffe Parsonage, 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. John Black- 
burn, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Rivington, esq. of Waterloo Place. 

Nov. 18. In ber 77th year, Susannah, 
relict of James Stovin, esq. of Boreas 
Hill, near Hedon. 

Watres.— Oct. 1. At Milford, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 37, James Rule, esq. 
late of Staverton Cottage, Northampton- 
shire. 

Oct. 23. Aged 21, Robert Manners, 
second son of the Rev. Dr. Howard, 
Rector of Beaumaris, Anglesea. 

ScoTLanp.—Oct. 5. Alexander Cu- 
mine, esq. jun. of Rattray, from the acci- 
dental discharge of his gun when shooting. 

Lately. Mr. John Neilson, of Nether 
Commons, Paisley, who has bequeathed 
18,0007. for establishment of a school for 
education in that town—the first bequest 
to any considerable amount left for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of Paisley. 

Nov. 8. At Edinburgh, Jane, relict 
of the Rev. James Andrews, D.C.L. 
F.R.S., mother of Dr. Andrews, of 
Caius college, Cambridge. 

IRELAND. — Oct. 30. At Delgany, 
Frances-Sarah, relict of the late John 
Blacker, esq. and eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Benson. 

Lately. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
John Martley, esq. Q. C. Chairman of 
the East Riding of the county of Cork. 
Mr. Martley was the leader on his circuit ; 
and, as a sound lawyer and able advocate, 
held a very prominent position in his pro- 
fession. 

Lately. At Pyrmount, near Tarbert, 
Kerry, Thomas W. Sandes, esq. B.A. 
nephew to the Bishop of Cashel. 
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Aged 115, at Loughboy, near Drog- 
heda, Mr. Robert Baben, gardener. He 
had twenty-three children, and lived to 
see the youngest child, now 13 years old, 
brought to school by his great-great. 
grandchildren. 

Nov. 5. In his 80th year, George 
Russell, esq. formerly an eminent mer- 
chant in Dublin. 

Nov. 9. At Cork, Mr. Thomas Holt, 
a gentleman of well-known literary cele- 
brity, whose labours as a teacher have 
contributed to the accomplishment of 


many. 
Iste or Man.—Oct. 11. At Mount 


Vernon, near Douglas, Helen Wemyss 
Watson, relict of Alex. Watson, M.D., 
and only sister of Major-Gen. Sir] John 
Sinclair, Bart. 

East Inpies.—April 20. At Bella- 
goopah, Madras, Lieut. Wm. Michael 
— 39th foot; Ensign 1834, Lieut. 
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May 6. At Bellary, Madras, Charles 
Wm. Flint Hunter, M.D. Assistant Sur- 
geon 4th foot (1838). 

May 17. At Meerut, Bengal, Cornet 
Robert Grogan Gray, 3d dragoons (1836). 

June... At Bombay, William Morley, 
jun. esq. Capt. in the E. I. Co.’s Artil- 
lery service. 

June 4. On the march between Shur- 
kapore and Quella, Ensign Beaufort, 42d 
B.N.I. only son of the late Stephen 
Beaufort, esq. of Calcutta and Ceylon. 

July 11. At Arcot, aged 31, Lieut. 
Richard Prescott, 8th Madras Cavalry. 

July 21. At Madras, in his 25th year, 
Ashmead William Pruen, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Pruen, of 
Dursley. 

Lately. Near the Bolam Pass, Lieut. 
J. W. C. Chalmers, 43d Bengal Inf. only 
son of the late Major-Gen. Sir John 
Chalmers, K.C.B. 

At Dacca, Bengal, Charles J. David- 
son, esq. senior merchant, and of Chisel- 
hurst, Kent. 

At Belgaum, Anna-Maria, wife of 
Brigadier R. England, commanding the 
southern division of the Bombay Army. 

At Sangor, Central India, aged 32, 
Ensign R. G. George, 11th Bengal N.1. 

At Tanjore, Henry-James  Willins, 
Lieut. 30th N. Inf. second son of the 
Rev. James Willins, Rector of St. Mary, 
Melton, Norfolk. 

Aug. 7. At Calcutta, Richard Howe 
Cockerell, esq. Capt. R.N. and late of 
the firm of Cockerell and Co. of Cal- 
cutta. 

dug. 7. At sea, Bay of Bengal, Capt. 
George Hustwick, commanding the ship 
Lady Macnaghten. 

Aug. 8. At Secunderabad, Madras, 
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Alfred Beadnell, esq. Lieut. and Adj. 
E. I. Art. 

Aug. 10. At Madras, aged 28, Catha- 
rine-Jane, wife of G.L. Prendergast, esq. 

dug. 15. At Madras, Lieut.-Col. Ed- 
ward Lloyd Smythe, of the Madras Ca- 
valry. e had served in India from 
the year 1800, and was present at the 
battle of Asaaye. He was descended from 
an ancient family at North Nibley, in the 
county of Gloucester. 

4ug. 17. At Muctul, aged 30, Henry 
M. Felix, esq. Assistant Surgeon E.I.S. 
son of the late Dr. Felix, of Bristol. 

Aug. 20. At Bellany, aged-34, Lieut. 
Robert Bullock, 44th ales N. Inf. 

Sept. 11, At Calcutta, aged 42, John 
Moore, esq. 

Oct. 5. At Bombay, at the house of 
her brother, J. L. Philipps, esq. aged 29, 
Julia Elmira, widow of Lieut.-Col. A. 
Morse. 

West Inpies.—May 5. On his pas- 
sage home, A. L. Loinsworth, M.D. 
Staff-surgeon (1811). 

May 15. At Barbadoes, Capt. Tho. 
R. Cookson, R. Art. He was ap- 
pointed 2d Lieut. 1808; Ist Lieut. 1809 ; 
Capt. 1827. He served in the Penin- 
sular war. 

June 4. At Antigua, Captain John 
M‘Causland, 89th foot; Ensign 1812; 
Lieut. 1813; Capt. 1839. 

June 26. At Demerara, Ensign Con- 
stantine E. Phipps, 76th foot( 1835). The 
following officers of the same regiment 
have also since died :—On the 29th June, 
Lt. and Adj. Rich, Wm. Hopkins, En- 
sign 1833, Adj. and Lieut. 1836; on 
the 10th July, Ensign Dickinson (already 
noticed in p. 438); on the 12th, Lieut.- 
Col. Dansey, the commanding officer (of 
whom below); on the 19th, Capt. Ro- 
bert Bruce, Ensign 1828, Lieut. 1832, 
Capt. 1836 ; also Major Charles J. Fitz- 
gerald, formerly of the Portuguese ser- 
vice, Ensign in the 75th 1805, Lieut. 
1808, Capt. 1814, and brevet Major 1837, 
—Lieut.-Col. George Henry Dansey en- 
tered the army as Ensign in the 8th foot 
1805, became Lieut. in the 88th 1806, 
and embarked with it for South America ; 
in 1808 went to the Peninsula, and served 
the campaigns from 1809 to 1814, when 
the regiment embarked for N. America ; 
and returned in 1815, and went to France. 
He was made Capt. 1809, brevet Major 
1815, regimental Major 1825, brevet Lt.- 
* 1837, regimental Lieut.-Colonel Jan. 

839. 

Aug. 5. At Belle Castle, Manchio- 
neal, in the Island of Jamaica, of fever, 
aged 45, Annesley -Voysey, esq. of Port 

ntonio, architect. 

Aug. 19, In Trinidad, after two days’ 
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illness, aged 26, Samuel-James, fourth 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Bayley, Vicar of 
Hartpury, Glouc. 

Aug. 21. James Steel Lawson, esq. 
of Steelfield estate, Trelawney, Jamaica. 

Aug. 30. At Tobago, in his 23rd 
year, Capt. A. B. Nolan, Colonial Aid- 
de-camp to the Governor. 

Sept. 4. At Dominica, aged 54, the 
Hon, Alexander Robinson, Member of 
Her Majesty’s Council of that Island. 

Lately. At Jamaica, Robert Walter 
Hunter, esq. Ensign in her Majesty's 
56th regiment, and grandson of the late 
Capt. Hunter, formerly residing in Co- 
ventry. 

Asroav.—March 20. Lancelot Sharpe, 
esq. Accountant of. the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia, in Adelaide. 

June 26. At Sydney, N.S. W. leaving 
a widow and infant daughter, John John- 
son Cory, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

July 1, On board the ship Boyne, on 
his return from Bombay, aged 27, Chas. 
Grey, esq. eldest surviving son of the late 
Hon. and Right Rev. Edward Grey, 
Bishop of Hereford, and nephew of Earl 


rey. 

July 16. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Mrs. Bourbill, relict of Henry Bourhill, 
Deputy Assistant Commissary Gen. 

July 27. At Houston, Texas, Vincent 
De Camp, esq. long and favourably known 
to the theatrical public, both in England 
and America. e was the brother of 
Mrs. Charles Kemble, and uncle of 
Fanny Kemble, now Mrs. Butler. De 
Camp was a lively and clever performer, 
and in private life was highly esteemed as 
a gentleman and a scholar. 

At Manchester, in the state of Missis- 
sippi, aged upwards of 70, the veteran 
actor Chapman, Jong known at Covent 
Garden theatre. He bore an excellent 
character, and has left a large family. 

July... Atthe Cape, W. Benister, 
esq. surgeon in the Hon, East India 
Company’s service, and Assay-Master 
of the Mint, Madras. 

Auy. .. At Sierra Leone, Robert 
Rankin, esq. Chief Justice of that co- 
lony, eldest son of Thos. Rankin, esq. of 
Bristol. The just discharge of his im- 
portant duties, during a period of six 
years, obtained for him universal esteem 
and respect. 

dug. 9. At Sorento, near Naples, 
Miss I{sabella Keir, sister of Sir W. K. 
Grant, K.C.B. 

Aug. 22. At New Orleans, U. S, 
of yellow fever, Baron Hackett, of Hac. 
kett’s Town, a native of Holland, whose 
ancestors emigrated from Ireland. He 
was an Aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Orange, and served with distinction in 
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the French army, particularly at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and at the siege of Ant- 
werp. The barony of Hackett’s Town 
is said to be one of the Irish peerages 
that have become dormant, and the dig- 
nity is said to devolve upon the cousin- 
german of the late baron—Mr. Hackett, 
the American comedian, at present in 
London. 

Aug. 30. At Toulouse, aged 21, Wil- 
liam Tennent Dillon Tennent, B.A. only 
son of Richard Dillon Tennent, esq. and 
grandson of the late William Tennent, 
esq. of Belfast. 

At Liandiboulon, near Denant, Coté 
du Nord, aged 77, George Prior, esq. 
formerly of Tewkesbury. 

Sept. 2. At Calais, aged 47, Caroline, 
wife of Ford Brown, esq. Purser R. N. 

Sept. 3. At Sorento, near Naples, 
Mary, the wife of the Rev. William 
Smyth, late of Lathbury, Bucks. 


Sept. 7. At Lisbon, aged 49, John 
Suailiplees, esq j 


Sept. 8. At the Baths of Lucca, Char- 
lotte, relict of Gilbert Neville Neyle, esq. 
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Sept. 18. At Gibraltar, Ensign Fred. 
Hulton, 48th regt. third son of William 
Hulton, esq. of Hulton Park, Lane. 

Sept. 20. At Lausanne, in his 89th 
year, Col. Thomas Prescott. 

Sept. 30. At Loretto, aged 70, Su- 
sannah, relict of the Rev. Edward Earle, 
of High Ongar, Essex. 

Lately. Onboard H.M., S. Hyacinth, 
in the Straits of Malacca, Lieut. J. S. 
Christian, R.N. 

Near Orsova, on the Danube, by, the 
upsetting of a boat, Lieut. Duncan Pirie, 
9th foot ; Ensign 1836, Lieut. 1838. 

At Havre-de-Grace, Clarissa-Marion, 
wife of George Buckley Bolton, esq. of 
Pall Mall. 

At Rome, at an advanced age, Henry 
Voogd, the celebrated Dutch landscape 
painter, who was termed the Dutch 
Claude Lorraine. 

At Boulogne, T. M. Anderson, esq. 
late Paymaster 4th foot. 

Oct. 2. At Villanuova, James Gwat- 
kin Cochrane, esq. of E. I. Civil Ser- 
vice. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vor. VII. p. 207. A tablet to the 
memory of the late Rev. C. Simeon has 
been erected in Trinity church, Cam- 
bridge. The workmanship is very chaste, 
in the Decorated Gothic style, with a 
figure on either side representing Religion 
and Piety, and at the top the coat of arms 
of Mr. Simeon, with the motto ‘ Servi- 
endo” underneath, It is erected solely 
at the expence of the parishioners, and 
bears the following inscription :—** In 
memory of the Rev. Charles Simeon, 
M.A. Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
and fifty-four years Vicar of this Parish; 
who, whether as the ground of his own 
hopes, or as the subject of all his minis- 
trations, determined to know nothing but 
‘Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.’—1 
Cor. ii. 2. Born Sept. 24, 1759, died 
Nov. 13, 1836. Erected by the congre- 
gation.” 

Vor. X. p. 321. Ona square monu- 
ment in the church-yard of Walton-upon- 
Thames, is the following inscription :— 
“ Sacred to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Brown, K.C.B. Colonel of the First 
Regiment of Bengal light cavalry, a 
Lieut.-General in the army, and late of 
this parish. At an early age he joined 
the forces of the East India Company; 
and his important services in the field, 
from the defence of Fort Marlborough 
in 1793, to the storming of Jawnd with a 
small force of cavalry towards the end of 


the Mahratta war, are recorded in the 
frequent thanks of the Commanders-in- 
chief under whom he served, the Indian 
Government, and the Court of Directors ; 
and obtained from his Majesty the high 
distinction of the Order of the Bath. 
He was born at Monaghan, 15th August 
1761, and died at Thames Ditton, 19th 
May 1838.” 

P. 342. Sir John Drummond Stewart, 
Bart. was a liberal benefactor to the 
Royal Institution of British Architects, 
and a few days before his death had trans- 
mitted further additions to the collection 
of drawings he had already presented. 

P. 657. The will of the late Earl of 
Sefton passed the seal of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, to the Right Hon. 
Maria-Margaretta Countess of Sefton, 
his widow, the sole executrix named. 
The personal estate was sworn under 
25,0007. the whole of which, together 
with the splendid mansion in Arlington- 
street, and other freehold property, is left 
to the widow. The will, which is ex- 
a" short, in one sheet, is dated in 


P. 663. The will of the late Alder- 
man Atkins was proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court, by his son John Pelly At- 
kins, esq. his sole executor and residuary 


legatee. The testator bequeaths the 
whole of his property to his son, with 
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the exception of the interest of two sums 
of 10,0007. each, which he gives to his 
two daughters for life, and after their 
deaths to their children, should they have 
any ; if not, the 20,0007. reverts to his 
son. The deceased’s personal property 
was sworn under 90,000/. independent of 
large freehold estates, and a very large 
property in Bermuda. The will, which 
1s pry is dated in 1837. 

Vout. XI. p. 96. Mr. Mangles left 
two other sons: Ross Mangles, esq. 
Government Secretary in India, and 
Charles-Edward Mangles, esq. of the 
Indian navy. They married sisters, named 
Newcombe, and have issue. A daughter 
matried to Captain William Preston, 
R. N. of H. M. ship Electra; and ano- 
ther daughter is unmarried. 

P. 220. Lady Throckmorton was the 
Catharina of the poet Cowper, and there 
is a pleasing portrait of her in the recent 
edition of his Works. The body of this 
amiable and benevolent lady was depo- 
sited in the family vault at Weston Un- 
derwood. After her death, a valuable 
library was sold at her house in North- 
ampton, where she had long resided. 

P. 319. The will of Peter Cesar La- 
bouchere, late of Hamilton-place, esq. 
has been proved in the Prerogative Court, 
by John Baring, esq. the third son of Sir 

homas Baring, Bart. and Robert Ro- 
bertson, esq. the executors. The per- 
sonal estate was sworn under 300,000/. 
The testator bequeaths to his son, John 
Labouchere, of the banking-house of 
Williams, Deacon, Labouchere, and Co. 
of Birchin-lane, the sum of 50,0002. to 
be paid within six months; to his son, 
Henry Labouchere, the house, Hylands, 
Essex, the same in Hamilton-place, and 
another on the Marine Parade, Brighton ; 
and the residue, (after paying the several 
legacies and an annuity of 3000/. a-year 
to his wife,) is given to the children of his 
two sons, Henry and John Labouchere. 
He also bequeaths to his executors 1000/. 
each. By a codicil, also in his own 
handwriting, he bequeaths legacies to do- 
mestics, besides various legacies to other 
relations in Amsterdam, and also the fol- 
lowing charitable bequests:—To the 
church of Writtle, in Essex, 500/.; to 
the church of Widford, Essex, 250/.; to 
the French Reformed Church at Am- 
sterdam, 3000 guilders; to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at Amsterdam, 3000 guil- 
ders; to the English Episcopal Church 
at Amsterdam, 1000 guilders; to the 
English Presbyterian Scotch Church at 
Amsterdam, 1000 guilders ; to the Sy- 
nagogue of the German Jews at Am- 
sterdam, 1000 guilders ; to the Portuguese 
Jews at Amsterdam, 1000 guilders; the 
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whole in trust to be distributed amongst 
the poor. 

P. 430. The funeral of Lord St. 
Helen's took place on the 26th Feb. at 
the Cemetery in the Harrow road ; at- 
tended by Sir Henry Fitzherbert, Bart. 
and Mr. Gally Knight, M.P.; the car- 
riages of the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, dowager Duchess 
of Leeds, Marquesses of Exeter and 
Salisbury, and many other of the nobi- 
lity, &e. 

P. 431. On the 4th Feb. the remains 
of the late Sir John Elley were removed 
from his residence, West Cholderton, 
near Andover, for interment in the Chapel 
Royal, at Windsor. At the request of 
the gallant General, the funeral was pri- 
vate, and eight of his brother officers of 
the Blues bore the pall. 

P. 652. The will of the Earl of Essex 
has been proved in the Prerogative Court, 
by John Drummond, esq. the sole execu- 
tor. The personal property was sworn 
under 120,000/. The Dowager Countess 
of Essex, late Miss Stephens, derives an 
annuity of 3,000/. a year under this will, 
a legacy of 10,000/., and the furniture of 
the house in Cashiobury Park. The 
house and furniture in Belgrave-square 
are bequeathed to her absolutely, by a 
codicil lately made. The residue of bis 
property is directed to be laid out in pur- 
chase of freehold estates, and the rents 
arising from the same to go in the same 
manner as is directed by his said will, 
namely, to his nephew, the present Earl, 
and the heirs male of his body for ever. 
The will is extremely long, being written 
upon no fewer than forty sheets of paper, 
and occupying twenty-two skins of parch- 
ment. ‘The dowager Countess is, in ad- 
dition to the above, entitled by the last 
codicil to all moneys in the banker’s 
hands, or out at interest, to above the 
value of 3,0007. ‘The sum of 5,0002. 
was settled upon her on her marriage. 

654. ‘The mortal remains of Sir 


Herbert Taylor were brought from Italy, 
and immediately on being landed were 
conveyed to St. Katherine’s Chapel in 
the Regent’s Park, where the ceremony 
of interment was performed on the 14th 


of June. There was a numerous attend- 
ance of the personal friends of the de- 
ceased; and among them, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Marquesses Camden 
and Ely, Lord Hill, Lord Fitzroy Somer. 
set, Lord Byron, Lord Francis Egerton, 
Sir William Clinton, and upwards of 100 
noblemen and gentlemen. Sir Herbert’s 
will has been proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, by Dame Charlotte- 
Albina Taylor, widow and sole executrix, 
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The personal property of the deceased 
was sworn under 12,000/. consisting prin- 
cipally of various policies effected on his 
life. The will, which is very short, is 
dated in 1834, and is in the testator’s 
hand-writing. The whole of the pro- 
perty, with the exception of two an- 
nuities of 20/. each to two stewards, is 
bequeathed to his wife and two daughters. 

?: 661. The late lamented John Cres- 
sett Pelham, Esq. was on his return to 
England, in the Nerbudda; when off 
the Isle of France, the small-pox being 
on board, and Mr. Pelham having 
caught the infection, the vessel was 
immediately put under quarantine; but 
the Governor having been informed 
that an English gentleman of family and 
distinction was a passenger, communi- 
cated to the captain his desire that the 
sufferer should be removed on shore, and 
offered the best attention that could be 
procured. Mr. Pelham, on hearing of 
the offer, respectfully, but resolutely, 
refused to avail himself of it, remarking, 
with his wonted consideration, that he 
would not carry such a frightful disease 
on shore. Shortly after, this good and 
beloved being breathed his last. The 
Governor, and all the public functionaries 
of the island, were present when his 
body was mournfully committed to the 


eep. 

P. 667. The will of Andrew Henry 
Poulett Thomson, of Austinfriars, and of 
Marlow, in the county of Buckingham, 
merchant, has been proved in the Prero- 


gative Court of Canterbury, by George 
Julius Poulett Scrope, the brother of the 
deceased. ‘The personal property of the 
deceased was sworn under the value of 
50,0002., 31,0007. of which he has be- 
queathed to his wife and daughter, viz. 
15,0007. to Mrs. Thomson and a legacy 
of 1000/., and 15,000/. to his daughter, 
Mrs. Weyleim ; the remainder of his pro- 
perty, after two annuities of small amount, 
together with a legacy of 500/. to his exe- 
cutor, is bequeathed to the issue, should 
there be any, of his second wife. The 
deceased was the brother of the Kt. Hon. 
Charles Poulett Thomson, now Gover- 
nor-general of Canada; and a memoir of 
their father, the late John Poulett Thom- 
son, esq. is given in our number for last 
April, p. 432. Mr. Andrew Thomson 
(who was formerly a Bank Director), was 
drowned in the Weir, at Buckingham, 
together with Captain Wyndham, on the 
28th of April last, on returning from 
church. His will was executed only three 
days before. He had been married to his 
second wife about two years. 

Vou. XII. p. 87. The will of the 
Jate Bishop of Peterborough was proved 
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in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
on the 15th of June, by Marian-Emily- 
Charlotte Marsh, his widow and sole 
executrix, to whom the testator has be- 
queathed the whole of his property. The 
personal estate was sworn under 25,000/. 
but the freehold property is large. The 
will, which is in the handwriting of the 
deceased, is dated in 1816, and a codicil 
in 1818. 

P. 93. ‘* Mansie Wauch” should not 
have been inserted among the works of 
Mr. Galt. It was written by Dr. Moir 
(Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine). 

P. 98. Edward Drinkwater Bethune, 
Esq. the youngest son of Colonel Drink- 
water Bethune, of Letherhead, Surrey, 
and nephew of Lord Minto, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, had just reached his 
twenty-seventh year. His literary attain- 
ments, which were of a high order, and 
talents, gave promise that he would have 
become a distinguished and useful ser- 
vant of the public. He held the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Secretary tothe Tithe 
Commission ; and in the performance of 
the duties of that situation he recom- 
menced himself to the respect and esteem 
of all who came within the range of his 
employments. 

P.205. The will of Mr. Nicholas Mori, 
the celebrated violinist, has been proved 
in the Prerogative Court of & Canter- 
bury, by George Frederick Anderson 
and Edw. Willson Duffie, the exe- 
cutors. The personal property of Mr. 
Mori was sworn under the value of 
16,0002. which is bequeathed to his three 
daughters, Julia-Eliza, Elizabeth-Maria, 
and Christiana-Margaret. The will is 
dated in August, 1838, and he died on 
the 14th of June, 1839. 

P. 214, Lord Langford was in polities 
an uncompromising ultra-radical, and un- 
successfully contested the borough of 
Stamford, at the general election in 1837, 
against Colonel Chaplin and the Marquess 
of Granby. 

P. 312. The body of Lord Howden 
was interred on the 4th of August at the 
cemetery in the Harrow-road. 

P, 321. Mr. Saunders was also the 
author of ‘* A Treatise on Theatres. 
Lond. 1790,” 4to; and of ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Origin of Gothic Architec- 
ture,” in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
printed in the Archzologia, vol. xvii. pp. 
1—29. He erected the theatre at Bir- 
mingham, which has been considered one 
of the best for the audience ever de- 
signed. 

P. 430. The body of Edgar Taylor, 
Esq. was interred in the Kentish Town 
and Highgate Cemetery. 

P, 544, The late Mrs, Stafford Smith 
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has bequeathed the following sums to 
Charities of Bath, to be paid free of le- 
gacy duty:—To the General Hospital, 
2001. ; United Hospital, 200/.; Blue- 
coat School, 100/.; National School, 
100/.; House of Protection, on Walcot- 
parade, 1001. 

P. 549. The will of Thomas Hill, Esq. 
formerly of South Lambeth, and late of 
Surbiton, near Kingston on Thames, 
has been proved in Doctors’ Commons, 
by his executors, J. Squire, J. Brady, 
TT. Willett, and C. Bennett, esqrs. to each 
of whom he has left 10007. His property 
was sworn under 120,000/. He _ be- 
queathed 20007. each to Blind School 
and Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 1000/. each 
to Female Orphan Asylum and Middle- 
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sex Hospital, 500/. each to Female Or- 
phan School, Lord Eldon’s School in the 
Wandsworth Road, and the Licensed 
Victuallers’ School, and 20,0007. each to 
the London Missionary, Home Mission- 
ary, London Bible, and London Evan- 
gelical Societies, the latter to form a 
fund, of which the proceeds are to be ap- 
plied to widows of the Evangelical So- 
ciety only. So large a sum has not re- 
cently been bequeathed to charitable pur- 
poses, with exception of Mr. Day, black- 
ing manufacturer, who left 100,000/. for 
endowing a Hospital for the Blind, but 
which is at present in Chancery. Mr. 
Hill was a widower, without any relative 
whatever. 


—-- 
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PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov, 22, 


Peas. 
s. da. 
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PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. Os. to 3/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. Os. to Gl. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. 


Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 12s,—Straw, 17. 14s. to 11. 18s.— Clover, 4/. Os. to 62. Os. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. 
BE wcetsmeiisnsn, G6 60 Se, 
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rrr 4s. 4d. to 5s. 
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Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 25. 
Beasts..... neey eee 3387 Calves 
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COAL MARKET, Nov. 22. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. Od. to 24s. 9d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 19s. 9d. to 21s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 52s. Od. Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 


CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 219. 


Ellesmere and Chester, 80. 


Grand Junction, 


183.——Kennet and Avon, 27.——Leeds and Liverpool, 750.—Regent’s, 12. 


—Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 64. 


St. Katharine’s, 106.—— East 


and West India, 105}.—— Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 185.——Grand Junec- 
tion Water Works, 67}.——West Middlesex, 99.——Globe Insurance, 132. 


Guardian, 35§. —— Hope, 54. —— Chartered Gas, 57}. 
Pheenix Gas, 29}. Independent Gas, 50. 


Imperial Gas, 54. 
General United Gas, 37,—— Canada 


Land Company, 28.——Reversionary Interest, 133. 
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From October 26 to November 25, 1839, both inclusive. 
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J.J, ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULL. 
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Figgins, J, 550 
Fisher, E. 663. M. 
325. R. S&S. H. 
195. T. 323 
Fiske, R. 432 
Fitch, Mrs. 323 
Fitzalan, Lord 196 
Fitz Courtenay, E. 
210 
Fitzgerald,Maj.438. 
H. T. G, 84 
Fitzroy, C. 84 
Fleming, Hon. C.E. 
533 
Fletcher, C. J. 308. 
Lady F. 419. M. 
645. M. R. 83. 
W. C.308 
Flight, J. 433 
Flint, W. C. 194 
Flower, Capt. 196. 
H. 308 
Floyer, M.A.H. 536 
Foley, H. 195 
Foot, E. 439 
Forbes, Hon. J. D. 
535. Maj. J. A. 
418. J.K. 438. 
M. 434. Hon. M. 
S. 535 
Forester, R. T. 194 
Forrester, J. 196 
Forster, H. 664 
Fort, A. 84 
Foster, C. 324. J, 
H. 213. M. 322. 
W. C, 645 
Foulkes, J. 431 
Foulks, T. 307 
Fowell, W. N. 194, 
533 
Fowle, E. 99 
Fownes, J. Y. 663 
Foxton, G. L.533 
Foye, M. W. 535 
Foyle, G. S. 547 
Fox, E. 663 


Frampton, E. M. 


196. M. 306 
Francis, M. 84 
Franklyn, 100 
Franks, T. H. 645 


Frazer, 433. A.433. 
J.J. 97 

Freeland 325 

Freeling, Lady 643. 
R. 643 

Freeman, E.M. 83. 
F. 323. Capt. J. 
545 

Freemantle, S. G. 
82 

French, S. 324 

Frere 82. J. 308 

Friedmann, J. W. 
434 

Frith, S. 326 

Froude, M. 99. W. 
83 


Fry, R. W. 98, 210 
Fryer, E.663. H. 
E, 642 
Fulford, E. F. 212 
Fuller, J. P. 99. T. . 
306 
Fulwood, R. 211 
Furey, J. 431 
Gaby 101 
Gage, J. 437 
Gaisford, J. 98 
Gaitskell, Col. 434 
Galloway, E. 662 
Gallway, Sir W. P. 
642 
Gambier, Mrs. 213. 
J. E. 96 
Gape, E. V. 100 
Garbett, J. 642 
Gardiner, H. 213. 
J. @4. R. 644, 
Col. Sir R. 533 
Gardner, F. 643 
Garland, D. 215. J. 
99 
Garratt, T. 418 
Garrett, D. 663. J. 
102. T. 306 
Garstin, C. 418 
Gascoigne, Lt.-Col. 
643 
Gatfield, S. 661 
Gatty, A. 307, 642 
Gauntlett, S. M. 
534 
Gaye, C. H. 196 
Gazely, R. C. 645 
George, Mr. 98. G. 
M. 549. J. 482. 
R. G. 666 
Germon, N. 534 
Gibbings, B. 665 
Gibbons, C. 435 
Gibbs, E. 665. M. 
536. M. A. 307. 
R. 644. W, C.306 











42 


Mi. 


G. 


2. 


M. 
ij. 
06 


Gibson, 533. Miss 
547. C. G. T. 
644. Capt.E.418. 
Lt. J. 102. W.L. 
307 

Giffard, B. D. 644 

Gifford, H.W. 82. 
S. A. 102 

Gilbert 326 

Gilbertson, G. 211 

Giles, W. 665 

Gillman, J.100, W. 
438 

Gillott, Capt. T. T. 
434 


Gilstrop, M. 308 
Gisborne, T, 305 
Glanvill, S.M. 84 
Glascott, M.A. 308 
Glasse, A. H. 196 
Gleadow, R. W.437 
Gleed, T. 212 
Glegg, Capt. H. V. 
645 


Glover, E. 213. M. 
A. 535 
Goddard, C, 213. 
G. A, 82. J.S. 
643 
Godfrey, D. R. 306 
Godmond, J. S. 97 
Godson, S. 102 
Goff, S. J. 102 
Goldie, Lt. A. T. 82 
Goldney, G. 536 
Goldsmid, F.H.644. 
L. S. 644. M.A, 
645 
Gompertz, E. 321. 
S. 194 
Gooch, A. E. 435 
Goodhall, E. M.308 
Goodden, W. 323 
Gooden, W. 212 
Goodman, N. 212 
Goodrich, J. 645 
Goodyear, J. 545 
Gordon,A.550. Maj. 
A. 418. Lady F. 
195. H. 436. H. 
P. 535. J. 194. 
M. 98. S. H. 211 
Gore, Hun.C.A.82. 
G. 536. G. F. 
438. L, 84. Hon. 
R. 82 
Gorton, P. C. 83 
Gosling, Hon. C. 
546 


Gostling, L. 84 

Gough, R. D. 213 

Gould, H. 432. J. 
84, 85 # 


Gent. Mag. Vou. 
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Gower, A. 327. F. 
W. 665. H. 195 
Grace, Lt. W. M. 
666 
Graham, Sir B. R. 
195. G. J. 98 
Grahame, M. 84 
Granby, Marg. 418 
Grant, A. 433. J. 
M. 645. Sir J. R. 
§33. L. C, Y. 
439. Sir W.K. 
418 
Grantham, C. 99 
Gravener, E. F. 419 
Gray, C. F. 308. F. 
325. Capt. J. 
438. R, G. 666. 
S. E. 324 
Green, H. 322,324. 
J. 661, R. 308 
Greene, J. 663. T. 
W. 535. W. S. 
196 
Greenfield, J. 84. 
M. S. 196 
Greenhill, E. 664 
Greensall, J. 194. 
M. 535 
Green way, E. 435 
Greenwood, C. 84. 
J. 196 
Greetham, J. K.418 
Greg, R. H. 418 
Gregory J. 83,209. 
R. 433 
Greig, D. 305 
Greenfell, H. P.325 
Grenside, R. 306 
Gresley, Lady 306. 
E. 644, LaiyS. 
307 
Grey, 211. C. 667. 
Hon. F, 642. Lt.- 
Col. J. 305. Maj.- 
Gen. J. 305. M. 
645 
Gribble, T. 433,643 
Griffin, W. 662 
Griffinhoofe, M. J. 
545 
Griffith, C, 437 
Griffiths, Mr. 98. J. 
G. 436 
Grimes, H. S. 307 
Grindall, H. 433 
Groom, A. 307 
Grosett, E. 98 
Grut, M. 307 
Guard, J. 194 
Gubbins, Miss 195 
Guest, M. 549 


XII. 


Guillemard, A. 643. 
I, 196 
Guise, S. L. 325 
Gullan, T. 644 
Gunning, H. B. 307 
Gunston, G.W.664, 
T. B. 534 
Gurney, J. H. 645. 
T. 306 
Gurwood, Lt.-Col.- 
J. 642 
Gustard, Lt. H. F. 
535 
Guttrey, M. 214 
Guy, J. 325 
Gwynne, A. 550 
Hackett, Bar. 667. 
P. 546 
Hadow, E. 306 
Haig, Maj. 438 
Haigh, J. 326 
Haines, H. E. B.97 
Hale, Capt. J. 307. 
M. B. 418. S. 
M.534. W.H.194 
Hales, W. 663 
Haliburton, F. F. 
306 
Halkett, E. 307 
Hall, Hon.Mrs.643. 
A. 535. A. W. 
643. F.321. J. 
C. 82. Comm. J. 
R. 642. P. B.644. 
T.J.419 
Hallett, E. E. 645. 
M. E. 83 
Halsted, T. 419 
Halswell, E. 305 
Hamer, T. 195 
Hamersley, H. 306 
Hamilton, A. 643. 
C. J. B. 305. G. 
L. 209. J. 308. 
L. 433. R. 536. 
Hammick, St. V.83 
Hammond, C. H. 
306. H. 212 
Hamond, Capt. G. 
195 
Hanbury, Hon. G. 
S. B. 326. J. 418 
Hankey, G. 419. T. 
I. 419. L.C.H. 
A. 306 
Hanmer, Miss 645 
Hannam, H. P. 324 
Hansom, G. 643. I. 
321 ‘ 
Harcourt, Mrs. 306 
Hardie, P. 215 
Harding, 322. A. 
548. J. 196, 437 
Hardinge, C. B. 308 


689 


Hardress, F. M. 306 
Hardy, Mr. 324. J. 
436. SirT.M.434 
Hare, Col. J. 642. 
C. J. 195 
Harford, F. 643 
Hargrave, J. 433 
Harkness, R. 95 
Harmar, J. 322 
Harriott, W. H. 662 
Harris, Miss 535. 
C.101. Hon.C. 
A. 642. J. 433. 
R. P. 306. T. S. 
83 
Harrison, J.W.643. 
L. C. 306. S.M. 
196. W.82, 84 
Hart, J. 434 
Harter, G. G. 194 
Hartnell, 662 
Harton, W. H. 100 
Hartopp, C. 321 
Harvey, C. 102. 
Lord C. A. 82. G. 


Harward, G. N. 195 
Haslam, E. 215 
Haslope, C. 308 
Hassal, S. 213 
Hastie, C. N. 645 
Hastings, Lady F. 
321. Hon. G. F. 
5338. T. 82 
Hatherton, Lord 82 
Hathorne, J. 210. 
Comm. J. 433 
Hatton, Mrs. 102 
Haverfield, A. 84. 
R. 546 
Haviland, J. R. 102 
Hawarden, Hon, I. 
M. 536 
Hawes, J. 436, 547. 
J. D. 662. R. D. 
546 
Hawker, Sir T. 62 
Hawkins, C. 101, 
E, 533 
Hawley, A. H. 308 
Haworth, J. 533. 
W. 194 
Hawtrey, S. 101 
Hay, Lt.J. P. B. 82 
Hayes, C. O. 533. 
E. 320. G. 536. 
H. 419. J. W. 
418. S.A. 643 
Hayman, J. 326 
Hayne, J. 663 
Hays, E, 196. W 
B. 196 
Hayton, H. 644 
4T 
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Hayward, R. 550 
Hazlerigg, Sir A. G. 
195 


Head, O. 82 
Healey, G. C. 196 
Heath, J. 535. F. 
J.644. M. 307 
Heathevte 212 
Heber, E. 308 
Hector, H. 435 
Hedge, E. 419 
Heise, J. O. 549 
Hellicar, A. 326,432 
Helyar, C. J. 195 
Henderson, A. 321. 
Gen. J. P. 645. 
L. 84. M. 306, 
644. W. H. 194 
Henley, W. 664 
Henslowe, E. P. 305 
Hensman, A. 664 
Henton, E. 196 
Hepple, Mrs. 550 
Hepworth, W. 533 
Herbert, LadyE.643 
Hering, G. E. 307 
Heriot, G. 211 
Herring, E. J. 84 
Herschel, Sir J. 643 
Hervey, Mrs. 662. 
Ld. A. 308. Ld. 
C. 534 
Hewitt, R. 212 
Heydon, C. 550 
Hicken, Maj. T. B. 


82 
Hickman, E. 99. J. 
534 
Hicks, 323. 
M. 549. 
H. 643 
Higgins, H. E. 307. 
R, 195 
Mrs. 213. 
- 308. E. T. 
662. F. 418. T. 
549. J. 546, 645. 
S. A.536. W. 307 
Hillingsford, A. M. 
30 


J. 98. 
Sir M. 


307 
Hilton, E. 196. R. 
212 


Hindley, C. 84 

Hingeston, J. 434, 
547 

Hinton, A. K. 665 
W. 644 

Hippesley, H. 642 

Hoare, E. 307. Ly. 
M. 306. W.W. 
642 

Hobhouse, E. 82 

Hoblyn 549. M., C. 
196 


Index to 


Hodding, K. 196 
Hodges, C. 212. G. 
L. 533 
Hodgkinson,H. 432 
Hogg, A. 665. W. 
419 
Hogue, A. 535 
Hojel, H. 643 
Holden, C. 307 
Holder, M. 195 
Holdsworth, 82. C. 
H. E. 83 
Holford, J. P. 97 
Holland, A. 196 
Holmes, J. P. 84. 
Hon. W. A. C. 
419. T.666 
Holt, F. 212 
Homfray, J. 418 
Honiatt, C. 547 
Honywood, E..435 
Hook, Dr. 534 
Hoole, J. 96 
Hooper, E. 210. 
Capt. G. W. 435. 
Lt. H. G, 546. J. 
533. M. 546. S. 
F. 195. W.N.194 
Hope, Hon.Mrs,306. 
W. 419 
Hopper, A. 549 
Hopton, G. A. 547 
Horne, Sir W. 194 
Horneman, E.T. 84 
Horner, T. F. S. 
533. W. 320 
Hornidge, E.G. 548 
Horseman,H.U.307 
Hosking, T. 208 
Hotham, C. 550 
Houblon, T. A. 307 
Houstown, W. 644 
Howard, Hon. Mrs. 
643. B. 208. C. 
536. J. 196. L. 
308. R.N. 666. 
T. A. 308 
Howarth, J. 212 
Howden, A. 211 
Howel, L. J. 660 
Howman, R. 436 
Hoy, J. D, 549 
Hubback, G. 545 
Hubbard, T. 664 
Hudson, T. D. 3. 
W. 325 
Huet, Mons. 323 
Hugbes, D. 209. F, 
S. 419. J. 642. 
L. B. 664 
Hugo, W. H. 419 
Hulbert, C, A. 82 


Names. 


Hulton, Ens’ nF.668 
Humble, M. M. 194 
Humfrays, E. 438. 
M. 438 
Humpbhery, J. 306 
Humphrys, R. 326 
Hunt, E. H. 308. 
H. 536. Maj. W. 
T. 642 
Hunter, C. W. F. 
666. R.W. 667. 
M.S. 212 
Huntington, W.534 
Huntley, E. 212 
Hurle, W. B. 321 
Hussey, H. 419 
Hustwick, Capt. G. 
666 
Hutchinson, Maj. 
535. C. 84. J 
662 
Hutton, G. 307. M. 
102 
Huxley, M. 210 
Huyshe, F. 660 
Hyde, G. 98 
Ibbotson, J. C. 645 
Iibert, P. A. 305 
Inglis, M. 433 
Ingram, E. W. 305. 
J. 326. R. 642 
Inman, J. W. 84. 
R. 196 
Innes, T. 308. 
R. 433 
Irby,Mrs.195. Hon. 
A. 322. Hon. W. 
D. 546 
Ireland, J. 99 
lremonger,T.L.305 
Ironside, E. 435 
Irton, Capt. K. 82 
Irvine, M. R. 83. 
W.H. 208 
Irving, A. B. 211. 
M. 211, P. J.211 
Irwin, A. L. 305 
Isaacson, J. F. 194 
Isham, D. E. 195 
Jackson, A. E. 644, 
E. 305.‘ F. 535, 
Lt. G. 534. Maj. 
H. G. 305. J. 
326. Sir K. A, 
195. M. J. 536, 
644. N. 307. R. 
H. S. 307. T. 
96. W.B. 643 
Jacob, Maj. H. H. 
418 
James, T. 98 


Ww. 





Jamieson,Capt.550. 
W. 307 
Jarrett, W. L. 645 
Jarvis, A. A. 545 
Jeans, E. B. 534 
Jebb, B. 535 
Jefferys, L. 83 
Jeffrey, L. W. 194 
Jenkins, Mrs. 325. 
E. 436. F. 432, 
T. 194, 437 
Jenkinson, Lady L. 
H. 536 
Jenkyns, H. 642 
Jennings, H, 418 
Jennins, C. 547 
Jennyns, J.C. 321 
Jenour, A. 100 
Jermin, E. G. 549 
Jerningbam, E. 534 
Jesse, M. F. 644 


- Jessop, T. 418 


Jeston, H, 320 
Jevans, J. 325 
Jocelyn, Hon.J.307 
Johnson, A. 536. G. 
418. H. 306, Lt.- 
Col. J. 438. M. 
100. R. W. 82 
Johnston, C. 536. 
Capt. J. P. 434. 
Jobnstone, Maj. G. 
305 
Jolliffe, M. E. 549 
Jones, A. M,. 324. 
C. W.1. 419. D. 
T. 642. E. 305. 
E. H. 307. E. T. 
536. H. T. 97. 
M. 98. P. 324. 
R. W. H. 643. 
T. 208, 545. T. 
M. 665 
Jukes, E. 102 
Justice, H. 644 
Kallender, M. 213 
Karr, J. S. 305 
Kaye,Sir J.L.L. 419 
Keane, Sir J. 305 
Keir, 1. 667 
Keith, G. 662 
Kellaway, W. H.F. 
325 
Kellett, A. 642 
Kelly, E.536. Capt. 
F. 550. P.S, 195 
Kelso, J. 536 
Kemball, L. P. 323 
Kemble, T. 645 
Kemp, G. B. 642. 
J.E. 323 
Kempson, W.B.642 
Kempthorne,C,643. 
T. W. 534 





Kenna, W. 82 
Kennard, G. 536, 
644 
Kennedy, H. 644. 
R. D. 308. Sir R. 
H. 307. S. 644 
Kenney, A. R. 305 
Kenrick, M. H. A. 
307 
Kent 533 
Kenyon, C, 214, E, 
L. 419 
Kerr, B. 545. 
C. L. 645. 
438 
Kettlewell, W. 95 
Key, E. S. 196 
Kidd, T. T. D, 82 
Kidman, 435 
Kilgour, G. 662 
Killekelly, Maj. W. 
438 
Kilmaine, Ld. 535 
Kineald, J. 194 
King, 305. E. 434, 
G. 325. J. 418. 
M. 536. R.H.533 
Kingdon, R. 546 
Kingston, C. U.82. 
J. 545 
Kington, M. 434 
Kinnaird, W. 546 
Kirkby, W. 307 
Kirwan, Miss, 643 
Kitchingman, W. 


Ld. 
H. J. 


Knight, 102.C, 213. 
D.T.643. J. 196. 
M. 321. W. 432 

Knightley, M. W. 
645 

Knowles, 321. Sir 
F. 534 

Knox, J. 535. Hon. 
L. J.419 

Kuyvett, A. B. 644 

Kyrewood, A. 326 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
194 

La Coste, G. 196 

Lacy, J. 665. W.82 

Lake, E. 536 

Laking, E. 643 

La Marche,J.B.212 

Lamb,Mr.98. A. 84 

Lambert, D. 327 

Lander, J. 662 

Lane, Mrs. 213. E. 
644. M. J. 196 

Lang, R. C. 102 

Langdale, C. 308. 
Hon. C. 643 

Langdon, J, 534 

Langford, Baron214 
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Langley, B. 549. E, 
M. 645. F.V.G. 
97. T. J. 643 

Langmead, G. W. 
308 

Langston, H. L.535 

Laporte, J. 211 

Lardner, A. H. 645. 
C. 663 

Larken, E. 419. J. 
210 

Lascelles, Hon. H. 
533. R. 431.Hon. 
W. S. 82 

Last, Capt. E. 533 

Latham, E. A. 100. 
R. G. 306 

Laughton, G. 663 

Laurie, G. 535 

Law, H.211. Hon, 
H. S. 84. M. 535 

Lawless, Hon.E.643 

Lawrence,C.W.308. 
Capt. J. 82. V. 
M. M. 536 

Lawson, J. 307. J. 
S. 667. S. 306 

Lawton 665. A. 436 

Laxton, E. 322 

Lay, J. W. 84 

Layton, H. 84 

Leacock, M. H.196 

Leary, Lt. D. 437 

Le Blanc, L. 645 

Lechmere, A.B.533 

Lecky, Capt. H.305 

Ledlie, I. 212 

Lee, C. B. 535. H. 
434. Dr. J. 418. 
J. B. 644 

Leeds, S. 213 

Lefeuvre, J. 533 

Legard, H. W. 645 

Legge, A. 306. W. 
H. 547 

Legh, H. C.643. M. 
A. 645 

Le Hunte, E.83,195 

Leigh, J.B. 103. F. 
438. P. B. 97 

Le Maitre, W.F.433 

Leman, J. 326 

Le Mann, F. G. 642 

Le Marchant, Sir 
J.G. 533. Sir T. 
G. 84 

Le Mesurier, M.102 

Lempriere, A. 307 

Lenox, M. 211 

Leslie, C. W. 305. 
W. 102 

L’Estrange, H. L.S. 
308 

Lethbridge, T. P, 
194 


Leuchtenberg, Duke 
of 307 
Levin, M. A. 396 
Lewis, Dr. 644. Col. 
G. 418. Rt. Hon. 
T. F.644. W.535 
Lichfield, M. 325 
Liddiard, M. 536 
Lidgbird, M. 196 
Lillistone, J. 209 
Lindsay, Lady E. 
M. 100 
Lingen, H. 534 
Linton, S. 322, 433 
Lisle, L4. 663 
Lister, 533. Dr.642. 
M. 196. W. 83 
Littlefield, N. 437 
Lloyd, H. W. 643. 
M. W. 534. T. 
645. Y.G. 83,195 
Loch, Capt.F.E.418 
Locke, Mrs. 326 
Lockwood, Capt.G. 
H. 194 
Lockyer, E. L. 84. 
O. 663 
Loder, J. 210 
Loinsworth, A. L. 
667 
Lomax, J. 643 
Long, Lady C. 83, 
195 
Longden, E. 213 
Longstaff, M.A.212 
Lonsdale, C. T. 665 
Loring, E. J. 536 
Lorrain, D. S. 307 
Lothian, March’ ness 
534 
Lott, H. B. 534 
Louth, Lady 643 
Lovelace, C’tess195 
Lowe, Capt. A. C. 
533. T. 305 
Loyd, T. M. 322 
Luard, Lt.-Col. J. 
82 
Lucas,G. 82. J. 435. 
Capt. R. 194 
Ludlam, A. 211 
Lunn, F. 325, 431 
Lupton, P. 665 
Lushington, M. 215 
Lutterell, A. H. F. 
419 
Lyall, J. E. 645 
Lyne, C. W. 209 
Lyon, J. E. 82 
Lyons, A. M.M.C, 
196 


9 
Lyttleton, G. W. L. 
642 
Macaulay, T. B. 82, 
533 
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Macbean, Maj. F. 
305 
Macbeth, C. G. 419 
M‘Causland, Capt. 
J. 667 
Macdonald, B. 535. 
J. A. 102. W.M. 
306 
Macdougall, W. C. 
534 
Macfarlane, J. 213 
M'Gill, W. 196 
Macgregor, C. 535 
M‘Iiwaine, W. 194 
Mack, J. 213 
Mackenzie, E. 324. 
1, J.644. J.M.548 
M‘Lacklan, A. L. 
535 
Maclean, Mrs. 664 
M‘Nab, P. 550 
Macready, Capt. E. 
N. 642 
Mac Turk, M. 418 
Maddison, G. 644 
Maddock, M. 212 
Maes, L. 98 
Maggs, M. 100 
Magill, M. 645 
Magnay, A. J. 214 
Maiden, M. C. 546. 
R. 99 
Maister, 
J. 418 
Maitland, E. J. S. 
83, 195. G. 644. 
T. 418 
Majendie, G. 83. G. 
J.533. S.195 
Mallet, W. W. 195 
Mann, J. P. 326 
Manners, Ld. C. S, 
194, 642 
Manning, W. O. 84 
Mansel, M.644. W. 
F. 431 
Manton, J. 533 
Marindin, S. P. 436 
Markham, Col. 195. 
Capt. F. 533 
Markland, M. 323 
Marriott, G.R. 101. 
G.W.306. M.306 
Marsden, W. B. 643 
Marsh, E. 663. J, 
209. S. 663 
Marshall, E. 536. 
Lt.-Col. G. 8%. 
G.S. 196.P.C. 534 
Martin, Lady C, S. 
219, 218. E. 95. 
H,325. J.664. J. 
S. 321. L. S. 84, 


Lt.-Gen. 
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Capt. R. F. 418. 
Capt. TT. 419. 
Capt. W. H. 547 
Martley, J. 666 
Maskelyne, W. 194 
Mason, E. 645. H. 
G,. 434. J. 97. 
M. 433. S. 536 
Master, J. 325 
Mathias, G. 308 
Matthews, J. 645. 
J.J. 82. J.T. 82 
Mattinson, J. 661 
Maude, F. A.°419. 
J. 547. J. L. 323. 
Lt. W. G. 419 
Maule, Col. F. 661. 
Hon. F. 418. 
Capt. G. S. 546 
Maxwell, Capt. C. 
F. 419. C. R.196. 
R. P. 643. S. 661 
May, C. 439 
Maynard, M. C.549 
Mayou, P. 507 
Meadows, C. A. 83 
Meheux, J. 662 
Meissner, A. F. 662 
Melville, Visc. 418 
Mercer, P. 98 
Merceron, J. 211 
Mereton, Maj. R.O, 
84 


Merriman, J. 98 
Metcalf, Sir C. T. 
194,305. J. 210 
Metivier, E. 323 
Meux, E. M. 644 
Michel, C. A. 195 
Michell, Lt.-Col. E. 
T. 194 
Middleton, 547. E. 
214 
Mildred, E. 664 
Miles, R. 99, 214, 
660. W. 533 
Mill, Lady 534 
Millard, J. T. 83. 
S. W. 549 
Miller, R. M. 97. 
W. 533 
Milles, S. 664 
Mills,S. 662. T. 548 
Milman, E. H. 665 
Milton, Vise’tess 
306 
Mitchell, R. 82 
Mockler, J. 534 
Molesworth, Maj.- 
Gen. 97. J. 642 
Monsell, C. H. 643 
Montague, J. 320. 
C. 326 
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Monteagle, T. Bar. 
418 
Montefiore, S. 645 
Monteith, A. E. 418 
Montgomery, Capt. 
F.O0. 418. H. 436 
Montreal, Count de 
308 
Monypenny, Capt. 
214. Capt. R. H. 
551 
Moody, T. 102, 214 
Moore, A. 100. H. 
643. J.667. J. 
W. 194. S.213 
Mordaunt,Lady 195 
Moreton, Hon. A. 
H. 83 
Morewvod, R. 645 
Morgan, C.547,642. 
J.436. T. 194 
Morier, E. 102 
Morley, W. 666 
Morris, M. 547. T. 


327 
Morse, C. 82. J. E. 
667 


Mortimer, J. E. 196 
Mortlock, Mrs. 419 
Morton, Dr. 535, 
644. P. 195 
Moseley, L. 434 
Moss, R. 98 
Mostyn, Sir E. 306 
Mott, H. J. 661 
Mountjoy, Visc’tess 
214 


Moysey, F. L. 84 
Muckleston 322 
Munford, J. 547 
Munde, F. C. 535. 
H. 437 
Murdoch, W. 643 
Murray, A. 418. Lt. 
J. E. F.550. G. 
W. 642. M. 536, 
661. R. 535. S. 
C.S. 535 
Musgrave, Lady534. 
J. 437. W. P. 305 
Muspratt, J. P. 84 
Myddelton, A, M. 
548 
Myers, F. 644 
Mylne, E. 307 
Nance, L. C. 436 
Napier, Capt. 532. 
A. L. 547. M. 83 
Nasmith, D. 665 
Nasmyth, Sir J. M. 
307 
Nattes, C. 436 
Nayler, C. 535 


Naylor, S. 83 
Neilson, J. 666 
Nelson, Lt. 308. J. 
64,434.J.E.R.208 
Nepean, E. 82 
Neville, H. M. 536 
Newark, H. J. 84 
Newby, A. 548 
Newlove, R. 644 
Newman, J. W.323. 
W. J. 535 
Newry and Morne, 
Visc. 308, 419 
Newton,C. 100, 213. 
C. J.F.194. 8.322 
Neyle, C. 668 
Nicholl, A, 547. R. 
549 
Nicholls, Sir J. 533 
Nichols, E. 663. H. 
534 
Nicholson, 434. C., 
S. 644. G. 535. J. 
645. Maj. T. W. 
194 
Nicolas, D, 211. Sir 
H, 195 
Nixon, G. R. 643 
Nolan, Capt. A. B. 
667 
Norbury, M. 306 
Norris, P. 546 
North, W. 642 
Northcote, E. 535. 
H. 320 
Norton,J.419.S8.324 
Nowell, Lt. W.C.83 
Nugent, 321 
Nurse, J. 432. Hon. 
J. B. 438 
Oakley, R. 663 
OBrien, E, 534. H. 
643 
O'Callaghan, Hon. 
G. P. 308 
O‘Donovan, E, 196 
O‘Ferrell, M. 418. 
R. M. 644 
Ogilvie, C. A. 533 
Ogilvy, Lady J. 534 
Ogle, E. 83 
Okeley, 8. 643 
Old, M. 196 
Oliphant, A. 305 
Oliver, J. D. 326 
O‘Maley, P. F. 535 
Ommaney, H.M.643 
Onslow, A. E. 84. 
G.H.195. M.101. 
T. 83 
Ord, F. A. 196 
Orde, Sir J, 83. 
S. 195 


L. 


Orlebar, M. A. 645 

Ormsby, J. J. 534 

Orton, R. 663 

Osborn, LadyE.419, 
J. 213 

Osborne, 325. 
547. S. 433 

Osmond, C, 306. F, 


J. 


98 
Oswald, J. 194 
Othen, H. 665 
Otter,533. R.W.536 
Otway, Lt. R. W.82 
Overend, M. 643 
Owen, H. 419. Lt. 
Col. J. 418 LL. 
W. 533 
Oxmantown, 
e’tess 643 
Oxtoby, E. 644 
Paddon, T. 418 
Page, 435 
Paget, Capt. Ld. C. 
E. 533. S. H. 642 
Palatiano, C’tess 83 
Palmer, E. 307, 321. 
E. N. 324. M. B. 
534. S. A. 321. 
T. 99 
Pare, Gen. J. 324 
Parfitt, Capt. H. T. 
308 
Pargeter, W. 326 
Parke, T. 432 
Parker, E. 644. G. 
R. 195, 3.419. T. 
A. W. 307. W. 
L. A. 196, 642 
Parkhouse, F, 547 
Parry, E. J. 194. J. 
325. T. G. 419 
Parsons, Mrs. 662. 
R. 208 
Partridge, R. 102 
Pastorini, J. 321 
Paterson, C. 419 
Pattinson, 212 
Pavis, A. 663 
Payler, T. 433 
Payne, Miss 535, 
644. I. E. 308. 
M. 645 
Peach, E. 437 
Peake, J. R. 195 
Pearce, E. 434 
Pearson, C. H. 437. 
Ens’n G. 551. J. 
305. T. C. 194 
Peat, J. 305 
Peck, J. W. 326 
Peckham, E. 98 
Peel, E. E. 84, J.83. 
T. 548 


Vis- 





Pelham, Hon. D. 
644.Hon.F.T.305 
Pell, Hon. O. 419 
Pender, E. 434 
Pendrill, E. 208 
Penfold, H. 642 
Penkevil, E. 548 
Penn, M. H. 210 
Pennefather, F.438. 
Maj. J. L. 533 
Pennington, 435. S. 
545 


Penny, F. 419 
Penton, H. 645 
Percy, A. C. 308 
Perkins, P. 326,643. 
L. S. 307 
Perrin, M. 82 
Perring, R. 434 
Perry, A. M. 536 
Persano, C’tess de 
195 
Persse, P. 98 
Peterborough, Bp. 
of 645 
Peters, E. M. 306 
Pettat, C.R.306,536 
Pettigrew, W. V.536 
Phelips, E. B. 664 
Phelp, E. 435 
Phelps, R. 663 
Philipps, C.E.S.534 
Philips, E. 307 
Phillimore, J.G.308 
Phillips, H.549. W. 
S, 533 
Phillott, Comm.W. 
C. 82 
Philpot, B. 418. 
Maj.-Gen. P.642 
Philpott, J. 644 
Phipps, Ens’a C. 
E. 667. G. H. 536 
Phyn, G. 101 
Picard, J. K. 419 
Pickering, W.B.3028 
Pickford, F. 306 
Pierce, Mrs. 99 
Pigott, A, 83. E, 
C. 84. G. F. 83 
Pike, W. G. 101 
Pilgrim, A. 323. C. 
H. 308 
Pim, W. 663 
Pincke, M. 548 
Pinkett, T. 321 
Pinniger, R. B. 533 
Piper, A. 548. J. 
324. R. Zil 
Pirie, Lt. D. 668 
Pitchford, J. 213 
Platt, T. 83 
Player, E. H. 324. 
M. A, 323 
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Plummer, J.545. T. 
66 


0 
Plunkett, Hon. E. 
V. 645 
Plymouth, 
Dow. 196 
Pococke, C. 549 
Podmore, F. M.307 
Poellnitz, Baron E. 
de 535 
Pointer, J. 664 
Polack, S. 433 
Pole, A. 83, 644. E. 
195, 418. L. 83 
Polhill, E.195.G.436 
Pollard, M. 324 
Pollock, Sir F. 419 
Polwhele, R. 84 
Pomeroy, Hen. A. 
306 
Pomfret, Dowager 
C’tess 436, 442 
Pooke, H. 306 
Poole, Mr, 
Capt. J. 533 
Poore, C. H. 194 
Pope, T. 533, 645 
Popham, F. 434 
Porter, 212. E. 418. 
F. 645. W. 95 
Portman, D. 431 
Potchett, C. H. 536 
Pott, W. 97 
Potter, M. 322 
Potts, E. 547 
Poulett, LadyC.306 
Poulter, Mrs. 100 
Powe, J. 545 
Powell, Mrs. 321. J. 
306. J. F. 663. 
Lady K. 213. W. 
642. W.F. 418 
Powis, M. 325 
Powning, A. 434 
Powys, Hon, E. 307 
Poynter, T. 535 
Poyntz, J. K. 208 
Pratt, H. 99. T. 662 
Prendergast, C. J. 
667 
Prendergrass, J. 98 
Presant, S.E.W.645 
Prescott, Lt.R.666. 
Col. T. 668. W. 
G. 306 
Prest, E. 437 
Preston, Hon.E.306 
Price, B.325. G.645 
Prickett, A. 535. S. 
307 
Pridden, W.642 
Prideavux, F. C. 549. 
J. 212 
Primrose, Hon.Mrs, 
83 


C’tess 


534, 


Prinsep, G. A. 214 
Prior, E. L. 438. G. 
668. L. S. 419 

Pritchard, H. 644 

Probyn, J. M. 643 

Proctor, E. 664 

Prowting, B. 305 

Pruen, A. W. 666. 
Capt. J. 664 

Prust, J. P. 96 

Pullan, W. B. 96 

Pullen, B. W. 320. 
F. 84 

Pulling, W. 82 

Purnell, J. 549 

Purrier, H. 195. L. 
C. 195 

Purser, S. 307 

Pusey, C. B. 306. 
Lady E. 419. M. 
C. 101 

Pye, E. 324 

Pyke, J. 95 

Pym, A. 433. Lady 
J. 83. Rear Adm. 
S. 642 

Pyne, W. 434 

Rabbits, S. 214 

Radford, L. A. 644. 
S. 308 

Radstock, Dow. Ly. 
546 


Rae, Sir W. 418 
Ragueneau,C.A.102 
Raincock, H. M.326 
Ram, S. 419 
Ramsbottom, S. W. 
H. 305 
Ranby, H. L, 324 
Randall, R. C. 645 
Randles, S. P. 307 
Randolph, E. J. 194 
Ranken, J. 438 
Rankin, R. 667 
Ranking, A. M. 306 
Ratcliffe, T. 306 
Rathbone, Mrs. 100 
Raven, J. 418, 533 
Ravenshaw, E. 645 
Rawle, R. 533 
Rawlins, H. A. 307 
Ray, M. 306 
Rayment, M. A.664 
Raymond, C. G. 664 
Read, G. R. 82 
Reade, C. L. 431. 
H. E. 644 
Reed, A. 419 
Reeve, Lt. J.A.212 
Reid, J. 645. M. 
435. N. 546 
Remington, J. G. 97 
Remnant, J. 662. 
R, 322 
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Renaud, G. 308 
Rendall, S. 101 
Rennie, Lady, 643 
Renouard, C. 546 
Renshaw, W. S. 98 
Renwick, Lt. 545 
Reynard, C. 307 
Reynolds, 98. J.C, 
324. M. 100, 213. 
M. F. 644, 0.196 
Rice, M. 585. Hon, 
T. A. 645. Rt. 
Hon. T. S. 305 
Richards, G. 419. 
H. 208 
Richardson, 437. C. 
102. E.307. Lady 
E. 534. H. 535. 
J. 82, 322, 533. 
P. 208. R. 661, 
S. 196 
Richmans, C. 419 
Richmond, Duke of 
82 
Ricketts, J. W. 435 
Riddell, J. 322 
Ridgway, T. 550 — 
Ridley, Miss 3924, 
L. M. 643 
Rigby, L. 536 
Rigg, A. 642 
Rigge, H. 535. J. 
535 


Rigges, M. 211 
Riley, C. W. 194 
Ripon, Bishop of 83 
Rippon, M., A. 196. 
R, 100 
Rivarola, Count F, 
305 
Rivington, C. 307 
Rixon, E, 535 
Robarts, C. M. 306 
Roberts, Mr. 98. E. 
96. J. 548. R. 
A. 533 
Robertson, J. 102. 
J.C. 308. S. 211 
Robins, E. 536 
Robinson, 99. Hon. 
A. 667. E. 438. 
1. 97. J. 550. M. 
W. 100. Comm, 
R.S. 418 
Rochford, T. 645 
Rochport, D. A. 84 
Rocke, T. J. 533 
Rodd, R. 434 
Rodwell, E. 535 
Roe, M. 196 
Roebuck, W. 419 
Rogers, Col. 321. 
Mr. 547. C, 83. 
P, R. 419 
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Rolfe, R. R. 644 
Rood, R. 661 
Rooper, C. 664 
Roots, A. 101 
Rose, Maj. H. 194. 
Maj. H. H. 418. 
J. B. 419. W. 
535, 643 
Roseberry, Earl of 
418 
Rosenthal, C.L.536 
Rosier, D. 324 
Ross, Lt.-Gen. J. 
305. J. A. 82. 
Capt. J. C. 82. 
J. L.102 
Rossiter, T. 322 
Rottenburg, Bar. de 
643 
Rotton, Lt. E. 97 
Round, C. DD. 643 
Rousseau, G, 438 
Rovigo, Duke de 419 
Row, W. 211 
Rowed, C. 210 
Rowsell, W. 662 
Roxburghe, Duch. 
of 419 
Royle, J. F. 535 
Rule, J. 666 
Rundall, Mrs. 545 
Rundle, S. 642 
Ruse, J. 533 
Rush, A. 323. H. 98 
Russell, C. L. 644. 
E. 534. G. 666. 
J. 321. M. 535. 
R. 84. S. 534. 
W. M. 534 
Russia,GrandDuch. 
of 307 
Rutherford, 
W. H. 305 
Ryder, A. 644. Hon. 
F.D.534. Lady 
H. 534. T.R. 320 
Rye, P.H.J.L. 212 
Sabine, M. 102 
Sadleir, Maj. W. 82 
Sadler, R. 550. T. 
S. 82 
Sainsbury, W. 550 
St. Alban’s, Duke of 
195 
St. Antimo, Prince 
di 419 
Salisbury, Bp.of306. 
March’ess 661. 
Marg. of 82 
Salkeld, H. 549 
Salomons, I. 307 
Salt, J. 196 
Salter, E. K. 212 
Saltwell, M. 546 
Salwey, 664 


Capt. 
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Sampson, E. 536. 
G. 660. T. 95 
Samuel, M. 662 
Sandars, S. 548 
Sanders, W. 214 
Sandes, T. W. 666 
Sandwich,C’tss 305, 
306 
Saner, F.S. 215 
Sanger 98 
Sastres, Mrs. 210 
Saumarez, Hon. St. 
V. 419 
Saunders, Maj. 322. 
E. 196. G. 321. 
J.432. Maj. W. 
544 
Saurin, A. 550 
Savage, SirJ. B.642 
Savile, Hon. F. 84 
Saville, C. 308 
SaxeWeimar,Prince 
W. of 103 
Scarborough, Earlof 
194 
Scawell, S. 98 
Scholefield, J. 84 
Scobell, A. M. 643. 
J. 8. 536 
Scoresby, W. 306 
Seott, C. T. 533. 
E. D. 306. L. J. 
321. M. 307. W. 
194.Maj.SirW.82 
Scratchley, M. M. 
308 
Scroder, C. B. 323 
Seapork, J. 82 
Seaton, J. 645 
Seckerson, P. 101 
Selby, M. A. 643.T. 
306 
Selwyn, G. A. 196 
Sergison, W. 306. 
W. 534 
Sewell, Col. W. H. 
418 
Seymer, H. K. 306. 
L. 306 
Seymour, SirH.419. 
L. 535. M.W.663 
Shackel, G. 322 
Shadwell, L. 83. M. 
326 
Shafto, J. 642. S. 
D. 533 
Shakerley, G. 642 
Shalland, W. 194 
Shann, T. M. 96 
Shapter, J. 307 
Sharpe, L. 667. L. 
A.642 
Sharples, J. 435 
Sharrock, Capt. A. 
533, 5S. 100 


Sir 
H. 438. 
J.B. 84. L. 83. 
M. 83. T. 213 
Shee,Capt.B. B. 305 
Sheil, A. G. 322. R. 
L. 305. Rt. Hon. 
R. L. 418 
Sheldon, H. 536 
Shephard, M.A. 100 
Shepherd, R. 307 
Sheppard, E. M. 84. 
M. 547. M. 549 
Shepperd, T. 660 
Sherwood, H. M. 
642. T. M. 533 
Shewell, M. 308 
Shipdem, J. 535 
Shirley,Mrs. H 643. 
P. 664 
Shore, E. M. 439 
Short, H. T. 213. 
J.S.84. L. 547 
Shuldham, A.L.322. 
W.L. 196 
Shutt, W. 321 
Sidney, L. M. 213. 
M. 21) 
Silver, J. 433 
Simmons, M.A. 196. 
M. C. 536. S. 323 
Simons, N. 95 
Simpson, C. B. 662. 
S. 321. T. 434 
Sims, W. E. 645 
Sinclair, M. 644 
Singleton, J. 100. 
P. 308 
Sivewright, E. 308 
Skaife, D. 211 
Skeates, M. 665 
Skey, M. 435 
Skinner, A. 419 
Skyling, M. 308 
Slack, J. H. 322 
Slade, C. 214 
Slater, E, 434.Capt. 
J.J. 82. L. 196 
Sleight, Maj.-Gen. 
J. W. 418 
Sloper, J. 308 
Small, S. R. 306 
Smallpiece, J. 668 
Smallwood, W. T. 
196 
Smijth, Sir E. 82 
Smith, A. 307, 549. 
A. 5.98. B. 82. 
B. A. 434. C.S. 
308. E. 549, 665. 
E,. L. 418, 534. 
F. G. 99. G. 433. 
Capt. G. A. 536. 
G. R. 419. H. 


Shaw, A. 534. 
C. 419. 


M. 307. J. 196. 
J.R. 83. M. 306. 
R. 83. S. 210. 
S. S. 662. T. T. 
419.W.194. Capt. 
W.R. B. 82. W. 
W. 322 
Smyth, A. E. 195. 
M. 668 
Smythe, Lt.-Col. E. 
L. 667 
Snell,Maj.W.F. 642 
Sneyd, 533 
Snow, T. L. 209 
Soames, J. 419. H. 
662. W.A. 84 
Solly, A. 535 
Somerville, Capt. 
534.L.195.W.306 
Soper, 662. W. 662 
Sorensen, A. 433 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
194 
Soulsby, A. 102 
Southey, R. 195 
Southwell, M. 644, 
R. H. 308 
Sowerby,665. F.Z13 
Speding, J. 437 
Speirs, M. 437 
Spence, S. E. 645 
Spencer 99 
Spiers, G. 418.J.214 
Spittal, E. C. 307, 
R. 307 
Spragge, F. H. 307 
Sprigg, E. A. 97 
Spring, S. 210 
Spry, C. H. 212, E, 
212 
Squire, Maj. T.C.82 
Stace, W. 100 
Stamer, Miss 419 
Stanbrough, E. 662 
Stapleton, T. 665 
Stapylton, E. 419 
Statham, S. C, 84 
Stead, S. 533 
Steele, H. P. 644 
Stenhouse, T. 437 
Stephens, F. H. 419 
Stevens, T. 195 
Stevenson, J.M.308 
Stewart, Mr. 97. A. 
98. J. 84, 306, 
308. J.C. 196. 
J. M. 97. J. S. 
418. Hon.M. 550, 
R. 534. R. W. 535 
Stock, A. 550 
Stockdale, J. 196 
Stonor, T. 306, 418 
Storr, E. 307 
Story, Js B.419. E. 
547 
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Stovin, S. 666 
Stow, J. 307 
Stowell, Mrs. 551 
Stracey, J. 322 
Strachan, Dr. 305. 
S. L. 419 
Straight,M.C.V.665 
Strange, L. 214 
Strangeways, S. J. 
548 
Strangways,S.J.436 
Straton, Sir J. 418 
Stratton, J. 533 
Streatfield, S. 536. 
Capt. S. 82 
Street, A. W. 306 
Strickland,H.S.551. 
W. 665 
Strong, A. J. 644 
Stuart, Capt. C. 536. 
T. 306. T. B. 418 
Stubbs, H.419. P.84 
Stutely, C. E. 308 
Styche, G. 96 
Styleman,H.leS.194 
Suckling, A. I. 194 
Sudeley, Lady 210 
Sulivan, C. P. 98 
Sumpter, C. 306 
Sutherland,A.J.308, 
Duke of 305 
Sutton, G.F, P. 536. 
Hon. H. M. 195. 
J. 535. Hon. J. 
H. T. M., 418 
Swaine 546 
Swayne, F. S. 536, 
R. 664 
Sweatman, J. 545 
Swifte, H. 534 
Swinfen, F. 436 
Sydenham, L. 644 
Sykes, E. 644 
Symmes, Lt. H. A. 
S. 324 
Syms, Mrs, 101 
Tabor, C. W. 195 
Talbot, Hon. Mrs. 
535. E. 536. Hon. 
G. H. 98 
Tamworth, Dow. 
Vise’tess 548 
Tanner, S$. 550 
Tarleton, J. 645 
Tate, F. B. 83 
Tatham,J.102.R.83 
Tatlock, H. 96 
Tattersell, G. 644 
Tavel, Lady A. 214 
Tayler, M. 437 
Taylor, H. 195, 644. 
J.533. M. 212, 
545. M. A. 84. 
M. C. 644. W, 
664, Z. 433 
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Taynton, R. T. 433 
Teale, W. H. 533 
Tebbs, M. 196 
Tedlie, Maj. 550 
Temple, Sir G. T. 
195. S. M. 419 
Templeton, J. 665 
Teneb, L. 645 
Tennant, J. R. 84 
Tennent, W. T. D. 
667 
Terrot, Gen. 548 
Testaferrata, C. 83 
Thackeray, Lady E. 
534 


Thackragh, E. 643 
Thomas, Col. 534. 
A. 536. E. 545. 
J. N. H. 96. J. 
R. 438. L. L. 83. 
M. 194. M. B. 
418. W. 321, 533 
Thompson, 437. E. 
307. H. 534. W. 
325. W. C. 82 
Thomson, A. H. P. 
643. C. 307. Rt. 
Hon. C. P. 305, 
418. C. W. 97. 
J. 213 
Thorn, A. H. 101. 
E.M. 101. F. I. 
101. M.C. 101. 
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